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A Different Alloy 


Out of every crisis of wide proportions, there comes a dis- 
covery—one that blazes the path towards greater happiness for 
the human race. Perhaps now, America will learn to “work’’ 


and not just “produce.” 


A Test of Citizenship 


Many a home-buyer or renter is going through a trying time 
—it’s a struggle to make the monthly payments. There are so 
many things to pay for and, perhaps, the income isn’t quite so 
Out of the slag, let’s draw a new | big as it was. Your landlord understands—he, too, has prob- 


alloy—one that shines with pride of workmanship and is not | lems. He finds it difficult to make both ends meet. Payments 


dulled by mere “produc- 
tion.” 

Man works to live, 
but the joy of work is 
known only when labor 
is coupled with a pride 
to excel—to make last- 
ing things. Let’s have 
new rules which will bar 
cheating and _ forever 
bury the medieval 
phrase “Let the  pur- 
chaser beware.” 

The house and things 
which go with it to 
make a home should re- 
flect the best that man 
can accomplish. 


Better for a man to 
own less and own well. 


Probably the last ten 
years has produced more 
shoddy homes than were 
ever built in a single de- 
cade. The builders’ cry 
has been “Rush! Rush!” 
—the buyer has clam- 
ored for much show at 
little price. 


Soon a new building 
era will begin. Let’s 
build well and own what 
we can afford. Let’s 
employ only the man 
who has served his ap- 














It's the Same Old U.S. A. 


--same old resources 
--same people 
--same consuming power 


SO LET'S BET OUR LAST PENNY ON IT 


J. PIERPONT MORGAN is once reputed to have 
said “never sell the United States short” 


He built his fortune on the idea that America would 
always come through every crisis to a greater prosperity. 


He won! 


You'll win and we'll win! 


But we've all got to believe that the good old U. S. A. 
is as good or better than it ever was---and it is! 


We believe it—we know it—we have placed our wager on it! 


The time until better business is measured only by the time it takes to turn the dial from 
sob stuff to more joyous tunes Let’s make the tum— 


We invite you to join the merry day and night club of better business. 


The password is intelligent thrift—Join now—Don’t wait—The wise man won't hesi- 
tate—He’ll take advantage of low markets before the rebound. He knows an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure. HE WON’T LET HIS HOME BEG FOR 
REPAIRS. He sees that a dollar spent now gets double value, a good bargain—it helps start 
things which will bring in more dollars. 














drag; but taxes and 
mortgage payments keep 
coming due. 


Now, Mr. Buyer and 
Mr. Renter—Heads up! 
Prove your good citizen- 
ship! Keep chopping 
away at those payments! 


Don’t give up! 


Every man must have 
a home, and pay rent for 
it in some form. So 
keep paying where you 
are. Don’t become a 
rolling stone. 


Be fair —if you just 
can’t dig up some pay- 
ment — tell the landlord 
before it’s due. Don’t 
ask for time if you are 
spending money for un- 
necessary things. Home 
is the most necessary of 
necessities. 


Make most of the idle 
hours. Keep the home 
clean and in good repair 
—that will show that 
you're the right sort and 
it will be appreciated. 


Now Mr. Seller and 
Landlord—show appre- 
ciation and be consid- 


prenticeship and who has sufficient means to back his goods. | erate. If your first deal was right, you have good security. 


With intelligent economy, let’s not begrudge paying for the 
assurance which can only come by hiring hard-earned ex- 


perience. 





the somebody of tomorrow. 


Here is where your consideration will make a profitable friend- 
ship. It’s a long road that has no turn; the nobody of today is 


[Turn to Page 40] 


Above are reproduced three of a series of timely “Business Editorials” by F rederick E. Stiles, now appearing as full- 
page advertisements in the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald, over the signature of the Stiles Associated Yards, of that city. 
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Little HWS About 
Frofitable Lumber Buying 


A FAIR PROFIT ON EVERY ORDER 


That's what you must have if you expect to stay in business. 
Business stability cannot be built on any other foundation. 


One of the biggest factors in guaranteeing you.a fair profit on 
every sale is to have dependable, reliable mill connections— 
firms that pride themselves on careful manufacture, uniform 
quality and grades. 


ot many years we have served shrewd lumber merchandisers 

wit 

Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, White Fir 
or Fir and Larch 


They have enjoyed profitable business and continue to buy 
from us. We can serve you as satisfactorily. Try us. 








We can ship you our 
“Surety Bond’ West- 


and Bungalow siding 
mixed with “Surety 
Bond’ Western Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cedar 
boat lumber, Cedar fin- 
ish and many other 
Cedar items. Let us 
have your inquiries. 


<<” SPOKANE, WASH. “meg” 
Exclusive Sales Agents: Hot Springs Lumber Co., Hot Springs, Mont. 
Manufacturers 


HIGH ALTITUDE SOFT TEXTURED PONDOSA PINE 





MIXED CARS 





Red Cedar Bevel 























The SIDING for 
Progressive Dealers 


The trend today is definitely toward of- 
fering lumber in better sales condition. 
Modern merchandising demands it. 


“Surety Bond” Red Cedar Siding is pro- 
tected at the ends to meet this modern de- 
mand. Already it has scored a big success. 
Progressive dealers everywhere are seeing 
the opportunity it offers. 


< 


No broken ends. No soiled ends. No loss 
of feetage. 
sawing off bad ends. Bright colored ends 
to attract attention. 


SEND for sales FACTS today. 


BRATLIE BROS. MILL CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, WASH. 


SX Ree 





T our Minnesota Transfer yard an enormous, well- 
balanced stock of lumber is always available for 
immediate shipment. 


Every facility for quick handling and loading makes shipments 
in 24 hours the rule. Here you can get heavy timbers, dimen- 
sion, regular yard stock or specialties on a moment’s notice. 


This service enables you to cut inventories, yet give prompt de- 
liveries. Wire, telephone or write for straight or mixed cars, 
or 1. c. 1. lots. 


WEYERHAEUSER SALES COMPANY 


Selling representatives for 


WEYERHAEUSER TIMBER COMPANY 
(Twin City Branch) 
Minnesota Transfer: St. Paul, Minnesota 
2563 Franklin Ave. Phone: Midway 7510 


No waste of carpenter’s time 





SURETY BOND RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
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24-HOUR SHIPMENTS FROM 
THIS GREAT LUMBER STOCK 
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Low Retail Stocks and Prices Invite Resumption of Buying 


LSEWHERE in this paper ap- 
pears the second instalment of 
reports on the condition of retail 

lumber stocks throughout the coun- 
try. The first instalment of these 
reports appeared in the issue of Aug. 
16. The survey was made chiefly by 
paid correspondents and the facts 
were given, in many cases in confi- 
dence, by the retailers. It is believed 
that they accurately reflect condi- 
tions as they generally prevail. 
Scrutiny of the results of the sur- 
vey must convince that dealers 
throughout the country have not been 
replenishing their stocks as rapidly 
as lumber has moved into consump- 
tion. It was to be expected, of course, 
that retail distributers would be the 
first to feel or note the oncoming 
slump in consumer buying. For a 
while after the dealers withdrew 
from the market the mills continued 
something like normal production. 
As the dealers persisted in refrain- 
ing from buying the mills were forced 
to curtail production. They first, 
however, cut prices, and they have 
continued to cut, until the prices of 
lumber at wholesale constitute bar- 
gains in every grade of building or 


yard stock carried by retailers. 

In view of the weakness of the 
market, dealers are loath to replace 
their stocks. Many dealers, perhaps, 
feel that mill prices have not yet 
reached bottom and are postponing 
purchases with the hope of saving 
another dollar or two on a thousand 
feet. But there can be no gainsay- 
ing the fact that mills have been for 
some time sacrificing all reasonable 
profit, and still lower prices can come 
only as a desperate resort. 

Dealers who have watched the 
market closely may feel that advice 
to buy at present prices is inspired 
by the producers. But conditions at 
both producing and retail distribut- 
ing yards show that the aggregate 
supply of lumber is low. This fact 
is more eloquent and persuasive than 
any general statement could be. The 
margin between mill costs and retail 
prices is ample to satisfy any reason- 
able requirement in the way of profit 
after the costs of retail operation 
have been deducted. There is noth- 
ing like the same profit for the mill- 
man. In fact every sale now made 
by the producer involves a sacrifice 
of profit if not an actual net loss. 


If the retail dealer first felt the 
oncoming depression, he will be the 
first to feel the return of consuming 
demand. He will be wise to be pre. 
pared for it with ample stocks of 
lumber in his yard. For he may be 
assured that at the first sign of ac- 
tivity mill prices will snap back to a 
level that returns a profit. Indeed, 
it is to be expected that, the moment 
that demand warrants it, wholesale 
prices will rise to a level that will 
enable the producer to recoup the 
losses now being incurred. 

Another aspect of the matter not to 
be missed is the competition of other 
materials with wood. Lumber at no 
time has been so effectively exploited 
as have other building materials, 
Further neglect on the part of lum- 
bermen merely opens the doors to 
rivals who are on the lookout for op- 
portunities to poach upon lumber 
preserves. Low stocks in retail yards 
will put lumber at a great disadvan- 
tage when construction activity re- 
turns. Just now demand is dammed 
up, and it is sure to resume, possibly 
with a rush, eventually. It is the part 
of wisdom to prepare for it by laying 
in ample stocks now. 





Confident and Courageous Activity Will Bring Prosperity 


URING the American Revolution 
Thomas Paine opened one of 
his famous papers with the sen- 

tence: “These are the times that try 
men’s souls.” Admitting, as he did, 
the seriousness of “The American 
Crisis,” .Paine nevertheless inspired 
the people with courage to carry on. 
In fact it was the confidence and 
courage of Washington, Paine and 
others of a small group that made 
the long fight and ultimate victory 
for the Colonies certain. 

America has gone through many 
crises, economic as well as political, 
and in every case it has been the con- 
fident and courageous leadership of a 
few persons that has saved the na- 
tion. It is a characteristic of suc- 
cessful leadership to possess as well 
as to inspire courage, but not to wait 
for somebody else to make the first 
start in necessary work. Great 
statesmen have looked beyond the 
valleys of defeat and discouragement 
to the heights of victory. Great sol- 
diers have always ordered an ad- 
vance along the entire line after 
withstanding the enemy’s hardest 
blows. Great captains of industry 
have used periods of quiet to plan and 
equip for the greater activity they 
have known was certain. An essen- 
tial element in America’s tremendous 


industrial, financial and social ad- 
vance has been its multiplication of 
methods of communication. It is of 
the essence of communication that 
bad news shall travel with the same 
rapidity that good news travels. A 
slump on the New York Stock Ex- 
change is known within a few hours 
in every village and hamlet of Amer- 
ica, and if the slump does not bring 
direct loss, it does produce a psychi- 
cal effect that is hardly less depress- 
ing than the actual loss of money. 

Fortunately, good news _ also 
travels fast, and may be disseminated 
with the same efficacy as bad. If 
in times of the greatest prosperity 
the great majority of the people re- 
frained, as they are now refraining, 
from efforts to build business, de- 
pression as deep as the present one 
would be inevitable. For prosperity 
is not a gift of the gods, but the prod- 
uct of confident, intelligent and per- 
sistent human effort. 

Nobody believes that prosperity 
will return to America of itself; and 
yet in large part the business men of 
the country, particularly lumbermen, 
are playing a waiting game. Sales- 
men have been recalled, advertising 
has been suspended, production has 
been curtailed; in fact, every force 
and influence that might be used to 


inspire courage and confidence has 
been suspended. 

Where are the courage and confi- 
dence that only a few years ago af- 
forded an inspiration for the entire 
world? Have Americans become 
flabby and soft? Can they see no 
future for business in the United 
States? Have they been completely 
routed by the forces of depression? 
Have they lost confidence in the 
power of advertising and other 
forms of sales promotion to bring in- 
dustrial and commercial activity? 

It is an ominous sign, indeed, that 
hard-headed business men now are 
looking more expectantly to political 
leadership and political expedients as 
means of bringing business _ pros- 
perity than to the leadership of men 
of their own type and to activities 
of industrial captains that have made 
America at once the challenge and 
the despair of the world. 

American business men must take 
account of America’s resources. 
They must take counsel of courage. 
They must present a united front 
against the forces of depression and 
pessimism. They must not only wish 
for a return of prosperity, but must 
set to work to bring it back. It will 
not come of itself, and doing nothing 
will but accentuate the depression. 
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In the Lumber World 


Using Printer’s Ink to Restore 
Confidence—Business men who 
have used advertising effectively 
in promoting their own business 
realize its potency in moulding 
public opinion. An excellent ex- 
ample of the use of printer’s ink 
in restoring confidence in the 
financial soundness of the United 
States is afforded by a series of 
full-page newspaper advertise- 
ments being published by a Grand 
Rapids (Mich.) retail lumber con- 
cern. The text of the advertise- 
ments is splendid, and reflects not 
only confidence in the future of 
the country but a thorough under- 


standing of its institutions and 
history. Pages Front and 40 
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Worms Injure Wood But Are 
Not Wood Worms—Shippers of 
West Coast wood to England re- 
ceived a complaint that the lum- 
ber was infested with worms. The 
services of an entomologist were 
enlisted. On investigating the 
matter he found the worms were 
not the larvae of wood insects, 
but of insects that infest hides. 
Further research showed that 
hides are a common cargo from 
the West coast to England and 
timber is often carried in the ships 
with hides. This practice ex- 
plained the extraordinary attack 
upon the lumber cargo. 

Pages 46-47 
a 


Clearing House for Lumber 
Merchandising Ideas—That lum- 
ber sales promotion methods are 
improving may be seen by refer- 
ence to the pages of this paper 
each week. But there is room for 
further improvement. One of the 
largest lumber manufacturing 


concerns announces the forma- 


tion of a merchandising bureau 
for the interchange and dissem- 
ination of lumber merchandising 


ideas. This should prove to be a 
great help to dealers who avail 
themselves of its services. At the 
same time it should aid the man- 
ufacturer in pushing the sales of 
its products. Page 43 
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Lumber Business at the Na- 
tion’s Capital—The editor of the 
Realm of the Retailer visits 
Washington, pen, or typewriter, 
in hand. In his inimitable way he 
discourses upon the architectural 
beauties of Government build- 
ings, political interference with 
private business and methods of 
handling retail lumber trade 
where Government employees 
hold their jobs and get their pay, 
whatever happens to industry and 
commerce and workers dependent 
upon them. Pages 36 and 37 
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Building Paper Serves Useful 
Purpose—Building paper is used 
on the exteriors of most frame 
houses, but it may be doubted if 
its value is always properly under- 
stood. Authoritative experiments 
showed that good building paper 
reduced the air leakage through 
walls 95 to 99 percent, admitting 
in most cases only one-hundredth 
as much air as would otherwise 
have passed through. The paper 
excludes not only air, but dirt and 
odors. Pages 34 and 35 
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Watching a City’s Workers Go 
Home—An impressionable writer 
makes his way through city 
streets filled with vehicles of all 
descriptions, moving in all direc- 
tions motivated by one purpose— 
to take the city’s workers to their 
homes. After all, the aim of all 
effort is to secure, protect and 
adorn the home. The home is the 
end of all ambition as well as the 
inspiration of all that is noblest in 
human conduct. Page 50 


New York’s Oldest Landmark 
Preserved—In the restoration and 
preservation of Fraunces Tavern 
in New York City the durability 
of wood is demonstrated. Much 
of the original woodwork is re- 
tained in the restored structure, 
which owes its historic interest to 
the fact that its “Long Room” 
was the scene of George Wash- 
ington’s farewell to his officers 
Dec. 5, 1783. The building is 
owned and occupied by the Sons 
of the Revolution. Page 34 
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Retail Lumber Stocks Inade- 
quate—A further instalment of 
the results of a survey of retail 
stocks confirms an earlier one. 
Throughout the country retail 
lumber dealers have been selling 
more lumber than they have been 
buying. At the same time, the 
mills have been curtailing produc- 
tion to the lowest practicable 
level. Wholesale prices also have 
been cut until every sale is a bar- 
gain. Both price advantage and 
preparation for serving the con- 
suming trade urge early and ade- 
quate replenishment of retail 
lumber stocks. Page 40 and 41 

fF # 


Share in Business Inspires Em- 
ployees—Lumbermen who are 
seeking methods of increasing the 
efficiency of employees will be in- 
terested in the experience of a 
western retailer who sold stock to 
employees of the company. The 
effect was startling and instruc- 
tive. Every employee became a 
salesman eager to increase the 
volume of business and to en- 
hance the prestige of the concern. 
The relations among employees 
and their attitude toward one an- 
other were vastly bettered. In 
fact the company as well as the 
employees profited in many ways 
from the profit-sharing stock 
ownership plan. Page 42 
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Book on Wood Roof Trusses 


We should like to know whether there is a 
book giving details on the construction of 
wood trusses. If there is such a book, we 
should like to know the title of it and the 
cost. We are interested at this time in a 
truss that will run from a 50- to 100-foot 
span.—INQuIRY No. 2,505. 


[This inquiry comes from an Illinois retail 
lumber concern. The best book on this subject 
is “Wood Construction,” a work of more than 
700 pages, dealing, as its title indicates, with 
the use of wood in every class of wood con- 
struction. It contains about 35 pages on wood 
trusses of various designs, giving numerous 
illustrations and descriptions of the methods of 
building these trusses. It includes also a de- 
scription of the Lamella roof, which is similar 
to the truss in that it permits construction of 
large buildings with unobstructed floor space. 
The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, 111 West Washington St., Chicago, has 
published a small booklet entitled, “The Lamella 
Roof,” which is available to interested lumber- 
men.—Eprror. | 


Small Windmills and Lighthouses 


Can you put us in touch with a company 
manufacturing miniature windmills or light- 
houses to be erected as enclosures for 
mechanical music on miniature golf courses 
etc.? If you can not put us in touch with 
a company manufacturing such things, we 
would like to know where we can secure 
specifications that we may follow.—INQUIRY 
No. 2,502. 


[This inquiry comes from a large retail and 
building supply concern in the middle West. 
Information of the kind asked for is not at this 
time available, in the office of the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. ‘The inquiry is published with 
the hope that it will come to the attention of 
somebody who can supply information regard- 
ing makers of tiny Dutch windmills and light- 
houses or a source of supply of plans of such 
structures.—Eb1Tor. ] 


“Getting the Edge” on Crooks 


EpITOR AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: I note in 
your Aug. 2 issue a heading on page 28, “Edge 
Piling Reduces Crooks.” This should be taken 
up vigorously by the Chicago police department 
because we surely have a lot of them here and 
they should be reduced. However, just which 
side or part of a crook is the edge?—CaRL 
NELSON, Edward Hines Lumber Co. 


Relative Durability of Woods 


What wood is the most lasting for outside 
work where exposed to weather?—INQUIRY No. 
2,508. 


[This inquiry is made by an Ohio lumber- 
man. It is well known, of course, not only 
that woods vary in durability, but that sap- 
wood, for example, of a given species is less 
durable than heartwood of the same species. 
In Koehler’s book, “The Properties and Uses 
of Wood,” the author gives a table of the dif- 
ferent woods, showing the relative durability of 
heartwoods. That table together with some of 
the text from this book is given below: 

This table is based on the average life of 
heartwood timbers under conditions favorable 
for decay. Variations may occur; for ex- 
ample, an individual piece of white oak may 
last longer than a piece of cedar under the 
same conditions. On the other hand apparent 
differences in durability often are due to dif- 
ferences in the conditions under which the 
wood is placed. 

Very durable 


Conifers Hardwoods 
Cedar, northern white Catalpa 
Port Orford Chestnut 
Red (pencil cedar) Locust, black 
Western red Mulberry 


Cypress 


Osage orange 
Redwood 


Walnut, black 


Durable 


Conifers Hardwoods 


Fir, Douglas Cherry, black 
Larch, eastern (tama- Locust, honey 
rack) Oak, white 

Western 
Pine, longleaf 
Eastern white 


Intermediate 
Pine, loblolly Ash, white 
Norway Butternut 
Shortleaf Elm, red 
Sugar White 
Western white Gum, red 
Oaks, red 


Poplar, yellow 
Non-durable 


Firs, true Basswood Aspen 
Hemlock, eastern Box elder Beech 
Western Buckeye Birch 
Pine, western yellow Cottonwood Hickory 
Spruces Maple, hard Tupelo 
Soft Willow 

Sycamore 


_ As a matter of fact, even the woods that are 
listed as the least durable in the foregoing 
table have been known to resist decay for 40 to 
50 years, when exposed to the weather only on 
the surface of buildings.—Epiror. | 


Formula for Doyle Rule 


Will you please give us some rule by which 
we can figure the board feet in a log by 
measuring the diameter? Sometimes we find 
it necessary to calculate logs when de do 
not have a log scale with us.—INQuIRY No. 
2,504. 


[This inquiry is made by a lumber concern 
in Pennsylvania. The original formula for the 
Doyle rule was as follows: 

Deduct 4 inches from the diameter for slabs, 


then squaring the remainder, subtract one- 
fourth for saw kerf and the balance will be the 
contents of a log 12 feet long. 

To compute the board feet contents of logs 
of different lengths it is necessary to divide the 
total obtained by the foregoing formula by 12 
and multiply by the length of the log the con- 
tents of which are desired—Ebiror. | 


. . . 

Recording Trips of Log Carriage 

I am under the impression that in 1925 or 
thereabouts at the first announced ‘Waste 
Prevention Contest,” one of the prizes was 
won by the inventor of a device for measur- 
ing the number of trips of a log carriage past 
the head saw. 

Also do you know of any such devices in 
use or being manufactured for this purpose? 
In case you have no information along these 
lines, I suggest that you place this question 
in your Query and Comment section.—INQuiry 
No. 2,506. 


[This inquiry is made by an employee of one 
of the larger lumber concerns in Canada. The 
article referred to, it is believed, was that which 
appeared in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
June 19, 1926, pages 56 and 57. The article 
contained a brief description of a device in- 
vented by W. H. Ferguson, machine shop fore- 
man, Coos Bay Lumber Co., Marshfield, Ore. 
It was described as a “graphic recording device 
for a sawmill. It furnishes a graphic record 
for the number and character of carriage moye- 
ments; the time required for the sawing, load- 
ing, cant turning, and the lengths of log sawed.” 
It is not known at this time whether Mr. Fergu- 
son’s invention or any similar invention is being 
produced and marketed.—Ebiror. | 
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During the conclave the fol-| tin, Vermontville, Mich.; S. H. 
lowing names were registered| Fields, Atlanta, Ill.; J. A. 
at the office of the Lumber-| Wakefield, Omaha, Neb.; M. 
representing both the| G. Peers, Collinsville, Ill.; H. 


man; 


Last month Weyerhaeuser & 
Denkman, Rock Island, cut an 
average of over 200,000 feet of 
lumber per day of 11 hours, 


retail and manufacturing busi-| H. Hopkins, Saginaw, Mich.;| with two gangs and two dou- 


ness, and a wide range of| John C. Clarke, Wausau, Wis.;| ble 
Wallace, 


country. In many pleasant; W. J. 


rotaries. The machinery 
Nashville,| in the mill was manufactured 


hours in conversation there was| Tenn.; S. H. Albin, Wausau,| at the Moline, Ill., Iron Works. 
but one expression concerning | Wis.; Theodore Plummer, Nash- ** * 


the lumber industry of their} ville, Tenn.; 
respective 
good and.the signs 
times indicate that it will con-| Olathe, Kan. 
tinue so: J. M. Campbell, Can- 
ton, Ohio; Charles M. Harlan, 


Edina, Mo.; A. K. McIntosh, 
Toronto, Ont.; Edward § T. 


localities—trade is| Pensacola, Fla.; Teeple & Co., 
of the| Marengo, IIl.; 


Walter Yates,| Chicago seems likely to be 


the next American city to be 
S. E. Mackey, | furnished with an élevated 
railroad, according to _ the 
American Architect. A char- 


: i H. Sisson, of Bon Secours,| ter has been obtained and pre- 
Sigourney, Iowa; E. M. Gifford, | Mobile Bay, Alabama, called 


upon us last week. 


liminary steps taken for the 
He went| construction of one or more 








Betts, Philadelphia, Pa.; F. A. 
Brown, Massillon, Ill.; George 
L. Hassett, Moberly, Mo.; 
John J. Cruikshank, jr., Han- 
nibal, Mo.; Platt J. Walker, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; E. H. 
Hymers, St. Louis, Mo.; W. 
B. Dulaney, Hannibal, Mo.; E. 
T. Durant, Stillwater, Minn.; 
J. S. Keator, Moline, Tll.; J. 
K. Yeaker, Polo, Ill.; W. D. 
Rowell, Freeport, Ill.; J. W. 
Heideman, Quincy, IIll.; George 
W. Roby, Ludington. Mich.; 
C. W. Hammond, Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Willard Lamb, Green Bay, 
Wis.; N. J. Wolcott, Manches- 
ter, Iowa; D. M. Hibbard, 
Canton, Mo.;.A. G. Hunter, 
Muskegon, Mich.; H. J. Mar- 





south two years ago and se-| lines. 


cured 4,000 acres of timber on 
Fish River where he _ has 
erected a small mill, prelim- 
inary to building a larger one. 
He reports good demand and 
rapid sale for all he can cut 
at $11.50 per thousand at the 
mill. 
* * * 

A party of capitalists are 
discussing the question of lo- 
cating a large factory for the 
manufacture of hames, sad- 
dle trees, etc., at .Muskegon, 
Mich. On the banks of the 
streams in that vicinity is an 
abundance of beech and maple 
timber, the kinds of wood re- 
quired by such an _ establish- 
ment. 





It is to be hoped that 
the directors of the Chicago 
scheme will turn their atten- 
tion to ameliorating the incon- 
veniences which have attended 
the New York railways. If it 
should prove practicable to 
move the trains by means of 
electric currents transmitted 
through the rails, thus dispens- 
ing with heavy engines, smoke 
and steam, as well as a great 
part of the noise, much will be 
gained. Not only have Edison 
and his German rival’ made 
considerable progress in serious 
experiment, but it is said that 
a nephew of Cyrus W. Field 
has patented a number of in- 
ventions in this branch of elec- 
trical engineering. 
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Southern Pine Slow; Lowered Rates Help Competition 


Bookings of southern pine mills, which during the week 
ended Aug. 9 made 89 percent of a production that, accord- 
ing to figures of identical mills, was 74 percent as large 
as last year’s for the corresponding week, during the week 
ended Aug. 16 made 92.5 percent of production. Unfilled 
orders on Aug. 9 equalled only 11 days’ average production, 
and amounted to 13 percent of gross stocks. In a good 
part of pine sales territory, the recent drouth has hurt trade. 
Except in some sections that escaped, the middle West is 
not buying much, and most of the business is coming from 
the South and East. In eastern and northern territory, 
competition from Douglas fir appears to be becoming 
keener, for with intercoastal rates down to $8 and recent 
reductions in back-haul rates, it has been possible to lay 
down fir at Chicago for $2 less than all-rail rate, and of 
course fir has an even greater advantage at points nearer 
the Atlantic seaboard. Retailers remain hesitant, not be- 
cause they believe prices will go lower, for it is generally 
agreed that they are about bottom, but because the build- 
ing outlook is not encouraging. Industrial buying also has 
continued slow, with railroads buying very little and even 
allowing the number of out-of-order cars to increase. The 
fact that stocks of distributers are very low is becoming a 
more important factor in the market situation, for it will 
not be possible for the yards to continue much longer sup- 
plying current demand in large part through reductions in 
their assortments. 


Accumulation of Western Pines Depressing Prices 


There is evidence of curtailment in the report of Inland 
Empire mills for the week ended Aug. 16, for the cut was 
down to 57 percent of capacity and lower than in the pre- 
ceding weeks. Sales of all the mills reporting, however, 
made only 72 percent of their cut. In the 32 weeks of the 
year ended Aug. 9, shipments were 13 percent below the 
cut, so that there has been considerable accumulation. In 
the same period last year the shipments exceeded the cut 
by 3 percent. It is said in producing circles that the big 
curtailment will come in the fall and winter, when operat- 
ing conditions are much less favorable. Pondosa pine 
prices, D selects and Nos. 1 and 2 common, were lower in 
the period ended Aug. 20, while C selects were stronger 
and No. 3 about steady. In Idaho pine, all grades, 6- and 
8-inch were off somewhat, while 10- and 12-inch were about 
steady. There is understood to have been some accumu- 
lation recently in Idaho pine. 

California pine sales in the week ended Aug. 16 made 
only 63 percent of production, but in the preceding 32 
weeks of the year they exceeded production by 12 percent. 
Weekly reports of prices have been discontinued, but 
monthly reports will be issued. 


Coast Mills Reduce Stocks 7 Percent in Ten Weeks 


Reports from the West Coast mills show decided im- 
provement in the position of the mills. They are no longer 
producing the surpluses that have been a big factor in 
depressing prices. Their cut in the ten weeks ended Aug. 2 
averaged 1.06 percent under new business, so that stocks 
of 115 mills in this period declined 6.96 percent, the stock 
reduction in the last four weeks of it being 1.71 percent. 
And log stocks of both mills and loggers, on the Columbia 
River and on Puget Sound, have been greatly reduced, 
those on the Sound having declined 16.5 percent between 
July 2 and Aug. 2. July production was less than 44 per- 
cent of mill capacity, and August production has run about 
47 percent of capacity up to Aug. 16. 


Lumber Statistics Appear on Pages 44 and 45; 





The balancing of production against orders has enabled 
the mills to take a firmer attitude on prices, though the 
market can not be called strong. Atlantic coast prices, 
usually the weakest in any decline, made an upturn during 
July, from $12.08 to $12.25, while rail and California items 
averaged lower. The mills have reached the conclusion 
that they are carrying the only surplus stocks, and that 
they will be called upon to replenish the assortments of 
distributers just as soon as the latter are convinced that 
the market has reached bottom. No. 1 boards and dimen- 
sion, however, averaged lower in the period ended Aug. 18 
than in the preceding week, but flooring was higher. 


Figures from 182 identical mills show an opposite trend 
to that of the larger group during the week ended Aug. 16, 
production having increased and orders declined from the 
preceding week, with shipments larger. 

In the week ended Aug. 16, domestic cargo bookings in- 
creased, but both rail and export were lower. During July, 
South American trade was rather good and Australian fair, 
and Oriental trade was well maintained considering condi- 
tions in China, but European volume was off, probably 
because of impending rate reductions. 


Arkansas Soft Pine Slow and Weak; Inquiry Better 


‘Most prices of Arkansas soft pine items lost ground in 
the week ended Aug. 16. Sales appear to have run strongly 
to the shed items, but flooring and siding were off about 
$1, though finish remained steady. The only item of dimen- 
sion selling in any quantity was 2x4-inch, 14- and 16-foot, 
which sold at the previous week’s level, and sales of boards 
and shiplap were low, with prices somewhat weaker. Re- 
cent reports on distribution indicate that a good deal of the 
business is coming from the Lake States and the East, 
while the Southwest and middle West are rather poor 
buyers. Report on distribution for the first half of the year, 
however, shows that the various sales territories took the 
same proportions of shipments in the second quarter of 
the year as they did in the first quarter, but prices in the 
second quarter have averaged considerably lower. Compe- 
tition from small mills, especially on dimension and to some 
extent on boards, has become severe, and in the drouth- 
stricken areas it tends to increase, but the large mills have 
been able to maintain fairly well their prices on the longer 
lengths. Inquiry is promising, and trade is expected to 
be much better during the fall. 


Hardwood Production Small But Exceeds the Demand 


That total hardwood sales during the week ended Aug. 
16 fell about 20 percent short of the production is disap- 
pointing in view of the fact that output has reached so low 
a level. Output of identical southern and northern mills 
during the preceding week made only 54 percent of their 
output during the corresponding period of last year. In 
none of the principal-consuming industries is there surety 
of much increase in consumption. Furniture and radio- 
cabinet plants are probably the best buyers. Automobile 
plants are undoubtedly showing more interest, some of 
those recently closed now announcing start-ups, and many 
such plants are inclined tq provide at present low hardwood 
prices for their fall needs, so that some nice sized orders 
have been reported by the mills. Railroads are in the mar- 
ket for only occasional small lots. Building trades demand 
is small, but flooring is duller than millwork, which has 
shown some recent pick-up. Export trade is dull, and 
suffers especially from the uncertainty of transatlantic 
rates, which tend to weaken. 


Market Prices and Reports on Pages 65 to 68 
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Progress in Use of Wood Noted 


Hoo-Hoo Successfully Stage Timely Advertising Campaigns—Importance of Buyers K now- 
ing Grades Pointed Out—C ypress Manufacturer to Grade and Trade Mark Output 


Advertising Did It 


Pampa, Tex., Aug. 18.—Home construction 
is back on a going basis in this thriving Texas 
town. The Hoo-Hoo club, civic interests, finan- 
ciers and the local newspapers got together and 
eliminated business depression. 

About a year ago Henry Isherwood, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Concatenated Order of 
Hioo-Hoo, passed this way. While here he 
spoke to local Hoo-Hoo concerning the advan- 
tages that would result if lumbermen got to- 
gether in a concerted advertising campaign. 
That was the seed. It dropped on fallow ground 
and Mr. Isherwood is entitled to no small share 
of the credit for getting construction going 
here. 

The Hoo-Hoo club began its co-operative ad- 
vertising campaign with full-page ads when 
things looked least promising, calling attention 
to the basic facts which made a building pro- 
gram desirable. Attention was called to the 
resources of Pampa, its expectations of natural 
growth and its totally inadequate housing facili- 
ties. The housing was so short that dwellings 
were actually being moved to Pampa from 
nearby towns. 

Editors saw the point quickly and took their 
pens in hand to point out editorially to finan- 
ciers the desirability of investing in a com- 
munity where there existed real need for de- 
velopment. Civic groups got busy. Now one 
sees such headlines as the following in the local 
newspapers : 

“Building Permit Record of Year Is Broken 
as Total Is Sent to $262,000 for the Week.” 

Everybody concerned is happy, and intelligent 
co-operative advertising turned the trick. 


* * * 
Preventing Stone Rot 


New York, Aug. 18.—It is not generally 
realized that stone rots. The fact is well known, 
however, to repair men, who have found ma- 
sonry walls of buildings in this city, Boston, 
Chicago, Atlanta and Montreal so badly decom- 
posed that they could insert both fists in the 
holes or break off pieces of the stone with their 
bare hands. 

As a result of this stealthy process of decay 
the official journal of the American Chemical 
Society recently suggested that some skyscrap- 
ers in our cities may be in danger of toppling. 
Concrete foundations, it was pointed out, may 
be reduced to mush by underground waters 
carrying corrosive chemicals. When that hap- 
pens only the tenacity of the soil keeps the 
weakened columns from spreading. New York, 
Chicago, New Orleans and Buffalo are cited in 
the report of the society as among the cities 
where this underground water may be a real 
menace in certain cases. 

Fear of rapid deterioration of priceless exam- 
ples of architecture, statuary and ecclesiastical 
art, as well as modern buildings, due to stone 
rot, has led to the invention by Prof. Colin G. 
Fink, of Columbia University, of a composition 
whose main ingredients are candle grease and 
beeswax. Applied as a rot-proof paraffin “pack” 
this treatment has been successfully applied. 

In an interview published in Popular Science 
Monthly, Dr. Fink mentions four factors: re- 
sponsible for the rotting of stone. They are: 

1. Salt sea breezes, added by rain to smoke 
acids in the air, generate hydrochlorig acid, 
another powerful corrosive. 

2. Disease. Germs of the sort known as 
“nitrifying bacteria,” which are also found in 
soil, are carried on the wind and settle, with 
dust, into the pores of stone. 

3. Frost, which attacks any building north 
of the frost line. Rain water soaks into the 


pores of the stone and freezes. Since the ice 
takes up more space than water, a thousand 
microscopic wedges split the stone. 

4. Formation of crystals. These are made 
of lime salts, a material that rain water, with 
the aid of what little acid it may contain, 
dissolves in soaking through the stone. When 
the rain dries the lime salts it has dissolved 
begin to crystallize. These expand in the 
pores just as frost and split the stone. They 
accomplish in summer the destructive work 
that frost does in winter. 


The first step in the paraffin pack method is 
to heat the wall with the mild, even heat from 
charcoal. Molten paraffin is then applied with 
a brush. It sinks into the pores of the hot rock 
to a depth of from a quarter to a half inch and 
solidifies there. The result—an impenetrable 
waterproof coating that will last for years and 


even decades. 
+ a - 


To Preserve Old Plank Road 


SACRAMENTO, CA.ir., Aug. 16.—Vandals fail 
to appreciate the romance in the wood of the 
“Old Plank Road” which spanned the rolling 
sand dunes east of Imperial Valley and which 
they have been carrying away piece by piece. 

Even the Imperial Irrigation District, a pub- 
lic organization, requested permission to use 
such planks as they might desire. However, 
the folks comprising the latter have begun to 
feel differently since the editor and publisher of 
the Calexico Chronicle, Randall Henderson, 
made a strong plea for the preservation of this 
old transportation link between Yuma and the 
valley. In his editorial Mr. Henderson quotes 
the Arizona Sentinel as saying: . 

Stretched for miles paralleling the highway, 
it is always an interesting sight, not only to 
the tourist, but to those who have made the 
tedious trip across its many boards, bound 
together with iron strips. The manner in 
which they shift with the sands and withstand 
the ravages of time and elements cause one 
to marvel at the ingenuity of the men respon- 
sible for the building of such a highway. 

The name of the “Old Plank Road” is fa- 
mous throughout the country. Tourists come 
this way just to see how we traveled across 
the sand hills years ago. It is really an inter- 
esting sight and should be left just where it 
is, or until the sands cover it. It is not in the 
way and is on no one’s property. Let’s try 
and stop the further despoliation of one of 
the Southwest’s most famous and interesting 
marks. 

And so the Old Plank Road is to be pre- 
served. 

* * * 


Oak Doors and Bootlegging 


Akron, Onto, Aug. 18.—“There’s only one 
thing to do, and that’s to keep hammering away, 
oak doors or no oak doors.” 

That is what Sergt. Lynett, in charge of 
Akron’s police vice squad, told his associates 
when their puffing efforts succeeded only in 
making small indentations in the massive oak 
doors installed by bootleggers to protect one of 
their retreats in this bustling Ohio city. 

In some instances, it seems, these new doors 
are so effective a barrier that the police can do 
no more than await the pleasure of their prom- 
ised quarry on the other side. When the boot- 
leggers get good and ready and have disposed 
of all the “real stuff’ and filled bottles and 
other containers with disinfectant they may— 
and they may not—open the massive doors and 
extend a welcoming hand to the law. 

At a recent conference at police headquarters 
two of these doors were exhibited. The vice 
squad had brought them in. They showed only 
a few dents. 


Buyers Should Know Grades 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 18.—Writing in 
the “West Coast Builder,” George A. Tomp- 
son, chairman of the lumber group of the Na- 
tional Association of Purchasing Agents, 
strongly endorses grade-marked lumber. Mr, 
Tompson thinks more lumber would be used if 
buyers had a better knowledge of grades such 
as they would acquire by accustoming them- 
selves to the handling of marked lumber. He 
says, in part: 

I endorse the practice of grade-marking of 
lumber. In other words, it would seem to me 
that it would be both practical and beneficia] 
to have the man who is responsible for grad- 
ing and is employed as competent for that 
task mark, or have marked, on each piece of 
lumber the grade classification he has given 
it, thereby recording his judgment of each 
piece and, in so doing, making available this 
expert opinion to each person handling it 
from the source to the final consumer. 

Let this same individual whose interest is 
aroused handle or examine grade-marked 
lumber from time to time and he soon forms 
a fairly accurate concept of grade distinc- 
tions. He then is not only able to know 
what he is actually buying or having bought 
for him, but his judgment becomes better as 
to the adaptability of certain lumber for cer- 
tain purposes. 

a | 


Effective Ad Campaign 


MissouLa, Mont., Aug. 18.—The local Hoo- 
Hoo club in conducting an effective advertising 
campaign in this Montana city. It is sponsor- 
ing advertising and publicity calling community 
attention to the fact that lumber is contributing 
more than $8,000,000 annually to the prosperity 
of western Montana, and urging citizens, as a 
matter of community interest, to fill their needs 
with lumber at this time so there may be no 
slump in this year’s prosperity contribution. 

* * * 


Wood Carvings a Live Art 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 18.—Those who had 
contended that the art of wood carving is dead 
should cast an eye over the work of M. F. Gris- 
som, of this city. Mr. Grissom has done some 
splendid reproductions of Venus, Lincoln, Clar- 
ence Saunders—of local and national fame—and 
other well known protraits. Local critics insist 
he bids fair to become a real master in wood 
carving. He has had no tutor and prefers to 
work from photographs. 

Mr. Grissom was formerly a sign painter and 
painting contractor. While only 27 years of 
age, he has taken a turn as cowboy, sailor and 
world adventurer. His wood carvings are en- 
joying wide popularity. 

*x* * * 


To Mark Cypress Output 


PaLaTKA, Fia., Aug. 18.—The new mill of 
the Wilson Cypress Co. will grade-mark and 
trade-mark the 40,000,000 feet of lumber it is 
capable of turning out annually. In addition 
to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation mark guaranteeing American Lumber 
Standards quality, the Wilson company will use 
the cypress association’s mark and the firm’s 
trade-mark. pany officials expect to main- 
tain an output of 40,000,000 feet a year for 15 
to 20 vears. 

In January of last year the plant of the 
Wilson company was burned. The new layout 
is entirely motorized. The present plant 1s 
equipped with two 9-foot roller bearing band 
saws, a gang saw, three 75-horsepower edgers, 
a 5-saw slasher and two adjustable trimmers. 

The planing mill has been materially enlarged 
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and electrically equipped. A battery of three 
Moore moist air dry kilns has been added to the 
old drying and seasoning equipment, 

* : * 


Oldest Ticket Office 


New Caste, Dev., Aug. 18.—Probably the 
oldest ticket office in the United States graces 
this community. It closely resembles in size 
the modern child’s playhouse. This little ticket 
office was built in 1831 by the New Castle & 
Frenchtown Railroad. Despite its 99 years, the 
small building looks almost new. The siding 
and shingles, shutters and foundation—all of 
wood—are in excellent condition. 

* * * 
Quality Packages for Potatoes 

WasHincTon, D. C., Aug. 19.—With the in- 
creased demand for standardized potato pack- 
ages by growers and shippers, the Wooden Box 
Bureau—representing the joint promotional 
activities of the National Association of 
Wooden Box Manufacturers and the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association—has been 
making a survey of potato distribution. 

H. B. Tabb, executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Potato Institute, is in full accord with 
the advantages of wood packs, provided the 
lug or crate can be sold to the grower and 
shipper at a fair price. In an interview with 
a box representative Mr. Tabb said that bags 
used by the Michigan Potato Growers’ Ex- 
change in a test shipment to Buffalo cost a few 
cents each, printed, and that a fiber box con- 
cern at Monroe, Mich., had furnished quota- 
tions for a similar 15-pound pack, printed four 
sides, and for a 10-pound carton also printed 
four sides. 

He thought the salability of a 15-pound 
potato pack in a wooden lug or crate would 
far excel the other types ot containers, and 
suggested that sample crates be developed for 
recommendation. ‘lhis has been done and the 
bureau has developed a 15-pound crate that 
can be easily carried under the arm, 

In adopting a system of standard sizes, not 
only the smaller consumer, who acts as his own 
delivery boy, but the 150-, 120-, and 100-pound 
markets will be considered by the institute. It 
is generally believed that standardized potato 
packages ot 100, 50, 25 and 15 pounds will meet 
every possible contingency in the way of con- 
sumer demand, at the same time eliminating 
all present confusion with reference to pounds, 
pecks, bushels, bags, barrels, tons and other 
traditional weights and measures. Carload 
shipments likewise might be in such packages. 

The consensus is that a selected and higher 
class of trade will readily be sold on graded 
potatoes in quality packages. The discriminat- 
ing purchaser wishes to see what he or she 
buys. Potatoes in paper bags are hidden. In 
wooden crates a thorough inspection is easily 
made. The majority of chain stores, potato 
jobbers, potato associations, retail grocers and 
commission merchants see a decided trend of 
the consumer toward the universal use of the 
small pack. 

A wholesale general produce commission 
house of long standing in the Chicago market 
finds its potato department an active and im- 
portant part of its business. This -company 
specializes in an individual 50-pound pack of 
selected Idaho baking potatoes, put up and 





shipped to restaurants, hotels, clubs, etc., 
throughout the country in nailed wooden 
boxes. 


Michigan, the home of the famous “Baker,” 
is keenly alert to the value of the packaged 
potato. FE. J. Leenhouts, general agricultural 
agent of the New York Central Lines, and H. 
P. Gaston, research expert on fruits and vege- 
tables for the Michigan State College, after 
examining exhibits of wooden crates, are com- 
pletely sold on the proposition. 

The potato division of the American Fruit & 
Vegetable Shippers’ Association is allied with 
the National Potato Institute in bringing about 
better grading and more attractive packages. 

Likewise, the home economics bureau of the 
Department cf Agriculture has expressed itself 
as willing to co-operate with the institute. 
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: Some Observations By the Way 


Two Rotarians were swapping experiences 
during the great International Convention in 


Chicago. One was a lumberman, the other 

in the leather business. The 
A Mistake leather man said his company 
To Neglect spent $300,000 for advertis- 


ing and then discovered it 
The Dealer jad made some big mistakes. 

About the most serious one 
was its concentration on consumer advertis- 
ing and its failure to advertise to the dealers 
who, after all, had the final word in the sale 
of the product. But the company didn’t 
quit advertising. Rather, it continued its 
advertising, but profited by its mistakes. 
Now it devotes much of its effort toward 
building up friendly dealer relations, taking 
the dealers into its confidence, finding out 
their ideas of what may be done in develop- 
ing a market, and making advertising to the 
dealer an important part of its campaign. 
This company discovered that creating con- 
sumer interest is worth while, but will largely 
fail of its purpose if at the same time the 
dealer is not sold on the product. The 
lumberman was deeply interested and agreed 
that that advertising program is most effec- 
tive which recognizes the tremendously im- 
portant part the retail distributer must play 
in making any promotion campaign a suc- 


cess. 
* * * 


Developed as a means of detecting and 
accurately determining the moisture content 
of lumber, a moisture meter invented on the 

west coast and first used in a 


Moisture western lumber _ operation 
Content promises to become a real 

; boon also to the grain trade. 
of Grain Extensive tests have demon- 


strated that this device may be 
just as effective in determining the moisture 
content of wheat and other grain as it has 
proven to be in lumber. The United States 
Department of Agriculture has been con- 
ducting these tests and in announcing their 
success has indicated that from a time con- 
suming standpoint the cost of the device 
will be saved in the first month of its opera- 
tion. Just as lumber has added to the com- 
fort, convenience and welfare of the farmer, 
so does this device developed by lumbermen 
promise to become a convenience and even 
a necesity to the growers and distributers 
of grain. 

* * * 


“What is needed more than anything else 
just now to get business back into its regular 
swing is to get people interested in buying. 

A general buying movement 


A Buying would put idle money into cir- 
M A culation, create a demand for 

ovemen more goods, set the wheels of 
Is Needed industry to revolving, afford 


employment to men now idle, 
increase their buying power and thus make 
jobs for more men, put more money to work 
and soon the country would be back into its 
old prosperous stride and everybody would be 
happy.” Those may not have been his exact 
words, but they convey the general idea ex- 
pressed recently by M. J. Fox, one of the 
outstanding northern lumbermen. This 
thought is in line with that expressed by a 


writer in a booklet entitled “Spend—Spend 
Now Until It Hurts,"’ who says: “We have 
much because we have spent much and in 
the spending we have made a whole nation 
rich. . . . A muddle-minded economist who 
counsels cowardly hoarding and bone-headed 
buying in this crisis is an enemy of the 
public’s welfare. . It is time to be ex- 
travagant—within the limits of your means.” 
Perhaps Henry Ford was not so foolish after 
all when he counseled young men to wisely 
spend rather than hoard their money. 


o? ¢ & 


Lumbermen in every branch of the in- 
dustry are getting a reputation as calamity 
howlers and tellers of hard luck tales, which 

isn’t at all good for business. 
A merican It has remained for Roy 
Busi Dailey, manager North Coast 
oentpened district of the National-Amer- 
Wailers ican Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation, in one of his keen, 
incisive news letters to the members, to “call 
the turn” on these wailers and to indicate 
that they have even the professionals in that 
line backed off the board. He quotes from 
the New York Times and says that “mem- 
bers of the International Wailing Wall Com- 
mittee arrived in Jerusalem the other day to 
investigate Moslem and Jewish claims to the 
wall. It seems the Jews are being crowded 
off the place by Moslems who have spread 
praying carpets and hung up lamps on top 
of the wall. Now if it were possible to stake 
a claim on the wall for a select delegation 
of American Business Wailers we've heard 
lately, the home boys could shove over and 
soon forget their dissensions listening in 
admiration to some real wailing by experts.” 
That ought to make the wailers “‘sit up and 
take notice.” 
* * * 


A news item from England says that Lon- 
don’s tube railways are experimenting with 
wooden wheels for trains. ‘These wheels,” 

it is stated, “are to replace 


Built-up the noisy metal type and have 
Wood C given wonderful results so 

ood “ar far. They are built up like 
W heels airplane propellers, of layers 


and layers of thin wood. 
Spruce is used in each layer. Moisture or 
heat does not affect the wheels.” What a 
blessing it would be to the residents of large 
American cities if wooden wheels could be 
used to replace the noisy, and often flat, 
wheels of the trolley cars! Those who at- 
tempt conversation on some of the trolley- 
infested streets of principal American cities 
have to be possessed of strong voices to 
make themselves heard above the noise of 
the wheels that pound their way along the 
steel rails. If wooden wheels could be sub- 
stituted, it would no longer be necessary for 
pedestrians conversationally inclined to for- 
sake the trolley thoroughfares in order to 
make. themselves heard. The Society for 


the Suppression of Unnecessary Noises may 
well investigate the subject of the flat wheel 
and give its hearty commendation to a plan 
for the substitution of the quiet and eco- 
nomical wheel made of spruce or some other 
suitable wood. 
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Wood in Historic Fraunces Tavern Endures 


New York, Aug. 18.—If George 
Washington, the Father of His 
Country, should today’ enter 
Fraunce’s Tavern, at Broad and 
Pearl streets, Manhattan, he per- 
haps would marvel at the preserva- 
tion of the woodwork, for the place 
is just as much like it was on the 
day the General last saw it as hu- 
man ingenuity and the lasting 
quality of wood can make it. 

Instead of being permitted to 
climb the oaken stairway to the 
“Long Room,” where he bade fare- 
well to his officers after the close 
of the Revolution, Washington 
might be invited to go up in an 
elevator. Passing the tap-room on 
the way to the elevator, he per- 
haps would be asked to try a cigar, 
best Virginia leaf. 

His eyes, accustomed to glitter- 
ing candles, would be astonished at 
the glow of electricity and, doubt- 
less, he would want to know more 
about the way in which Franklin’s 
lightning could be secured on a 
clear day for use in lighting. His 
quick ear would detect the click of 
the typewriter as he _ stepped 
through the passage to the “Long 
Room,” and he perhaps would be 
astonished to see a person talking 
into a queer looking mouthpiece on 
the wall. 


Looks Same as in 1783 


However, the flooring, the case- 
ments and other articles made of 
wood, some of which have been 
preserved in their original state, 
would give the General no surprise 
whatever. Fraunce’s Tavern, the 
oldest. landmark in New York 
City; was restored in 1907 by the 
Sons of the American Revolution, 
who now use it as their headquar- 
ters. The history of the building 
is concisely told in a tablet erected 
in the “Long Room,” as follows: 

“Fraunces Tavern, erected in 
1719; Queen’s Head Tavern, 
1762; Chamber of Commerce 
founded here, 1768; headquarters 
of Committee of Correspondence 
of 51, 1774; this room the scene 
of the farewell of George Wash- 


ington to his officers, December 
5, 1783; Sons of Revolution re- 
organized here December 4, 
1883; the property purchased by 
the Sons of the Revolution in 
the State of New York, 1904; 
formal occupation taken by the 


Sons of the Revolution, is the un- 
questioned authority for the fact 
that the tavern to this day contains 
much of its original woodwork, 
despite the fact that since Wash- 
ington’s time the “Long Room” has 
twice been visited by fire. 
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Sons of the Revolution, Decem- 
ber 4, 1907.” 


When people in the years im-, 


mediately preceding the restoration 
work in 1907 saw the wall being 
torn down, they began to feel the 
noble sentiments of the author of 
“Woodman, Spare That Tree!” 
Some described the restoration as 
destructive, and took occasion to 
remark that with only a part of 
the walls of the second and third 
floors remaining, these being 
shored up on timbers, it “looked 
like the shell of a sucked egg.” 
However, W. H. Merserau, the 
architect in charge of the restora- 
tion and himself a member of the 


The building is now supposed to 
look just as it did in Washingtcn’s 
day and all the bricks and timbers 
in the original structure that re- 
mained are now in the positions 
they formerly occupied, many hav- 
ing never been replaced. 

In this connection, Merserau 
himself said some years after the 
restoration: “The first move in 
the restoration, after the Sons of 
the Revolution got possession of 
the building, was to take out all 
the modern work. Acting on this 
principle, the two top stories of 
the building, which had been added 
since Washington’s time, were re- 
moved, and the same man who had 


shored the building fifteen years 
previously was engaged to shore it 
again, in order that the saloon 
should be removed and the brick 
work put back just as it was be- 
fore. The timbers were put back 
in exactly the same spot they had 
occupied before. 


Washington Stood on These 


“The selfsame beams on which 
Washington stood, and some of the 
planking in the floor of the “Long 
Room,” are there today. The old 
walls are the same. Further we 
can not go. The ‘Long Room,’ as 
it exists now, contains none of the 
woodwork, sash etc. that it had in 
Washington’s day, although some 
of these original materials remain 
in other parts of the building. The 
fire of 1854 burned the ‘Long 
Room’ out. Evidences of _ this 
fire were continually met with dur- 
ing the restoration, indicating that 
the woodwork, including the doors, 
was put in after that fire. The old 
hewn beams, however, exist still in 
the hallway and in the floor and 
ceiling of the ‘Long Room,’ as well 
as in the floor and ceiling of the 
second and third stories on Pearl 
Street. 

“Thus, if those who hold to the 
opinion that ‘nothing of the old 
tavern is left after the restoration,’ 
would really investigate they could 
easily prove to their entire satis- 
faction that not a piece of the old 
brickwork, and not a stick of the 
original timbers and woodwork 
that could possibly be left, was 
taken from its original position.” 

Parts of some of the oaken 
beams that could not be replaced 
were used to make a table, which 
stands in the “Long Room” today, 
and is a cherished relic of the Sons 
of the Revolution. Experts in 
building construction predict that 
the reconstructed tavern will last 
at least 300 years more, and in that 
time it will not be necessary to 
replace the beams or any of the 
original woodwork now left in the 
structure. 








Building Paper Is Highly Important 


[By Frank P. Cartwright, Building Engineer, National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association] 


Some time ago an enterprising manufacturer 
of dwelling insulation named his product “un- 
derwear for houses.” The catchy title was 
both appropriate and correct. With the recent 
developments in knowledge of building paper 
and its effectiveness, however, it begins to seem 
as if this material was not merely the under- 
wear, but the very cuticle of a well constructed 
dwelling; the envelope which keeps away from 
the cherished interior all drafts, moisture, air- 
borne dust and even objectionable odors. It 
appears, moreover, that good building paper is 
an invaluable adjunct to the new philosophy of 
heating comfort, convenience and economy 
which is developing in American home life. 


Laboratories Test Various Papers 

Two familiar national research institutions ; 
namely, the United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards and the American Society of Heating & 
Ventilating Engineers; have been investigating 
the subject. The bureau took pieces of the 
various commercial brands of paper on the 
market, ‘ore them up and noted how much of 





a pull they would stand when dry. Other 
pieces its busy investigators soaked in water 
and tore up to see what they might do on a 
house wall after a rainstorm and before they 
were covered by siding. With ingenious ap- 
paratus they blew air through still other sam- 
ples, and tested their resistance to moisture 
penetration, until they could say without ques- 
tion which types were best and strongest, and 
which would most thoroughly shut out air and 
moisture from the interior of a house. 

The heating engineers, on the other hand, 
wanted to know what these papers would do 
to a frame wall or roof in the way of exclud- 
ing winter’s icy breath. They built wall pan- 
els 6 feet wide and 9 feet high, using wood 
siding and sheathing boards, 2x4-inch studs 
and ‘even wood lath and plaster as in an actual 
house. These panels were fitted to the wide 
opening of a huge square funnel, in which air 
pressure similar to that of a 30-mile wind 
was maintained by a motor driven fan. The 
air which leaked through the panel under this 


pressure was collected and measured by an- 
other similar funnel on the other side. Some 
of the wall panels tested had building paper 
in them; some did not; and the investigating 
scientists were able to tell just what the effect 
of a good paper would be on the sides and roof 
of a house. 


Almost Completely Air-Tight 


It was found that building paper reduced the 
leakage through walls from 95 to 99 percent, 
letting through in most cases only a hundredth 
part of the air which would have otherwise 
found its way into the walls. 

The results are of interest in part to those 
building barns, poultry houses, airplane hangars, 
garages, and other shelters where some pro- 
tection from cold air or dust is desirable, and 
in part to builders and users of dwellings where 
comfortable living temperatures and the pre- 
vention of drafts are essential. 

In the shelter building field it was demon- 
strated that tongue and grooved sheathing 
boards, drop siding, or shiplap, types of boards 
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customarily used alone for enclosing the build- 
ing, will leak air under a 15-mile wind pressure 
at the rate of 10 to 15 cubic feet an hour per 
square foot of wall area. Building paper, 
tacked on to the studs in vertical strips covering 
two stud spaces, even before the boards are 
nailed on, reduces leakage to about three- 
tenths cubic foot, or in other words, about 2 
percent to 3 percent of what it is without the 
paper. . 5% 

Used between lumber sheathing and siding, 
as is usual in frame dwellings, building paper 
reduces the leakage still further, though the 
difference is unimportant from a heating or 
comfort viewpoint. 

The desirability of building paper was shown 
up very strongly by tests of shingle roof 
panels, Sixteen inch red cedar shingles, five 
inches to the weather, over 1x4-inch boards 
spaced about an inch apart, leaked air at the 
rate of 70 cubic feet an hour. The same con- 
struction with building paper between the shin- 
gles and the slat deck leaked only 0.4 of a 
cubic foot per hour. With 24-inch shingles, 
such as are used for walls, exposed eleven 


inches to weather, the corresponding leakage 
figures were 122.5 cubic feet and 0.13 cubic 
feet, the latter constituting an almost air-tight 
wall. 


Wall Boards and Steel Panels Need Paper 


The tests brought out strongly that the fiber 
wallboards used alone are not so effective 
against leakage as is the combination of paper 
and lumber sheathing. Two fiber boards tested 
alone showed a Jeakage of 16.1 and 9.1 cubic 
feet, respectively, as against about 0.3 cubic 
feet for lumber sheathing and building paper 
combined. Two panels of corrugated steel 
siding gave widely different results; the first, 
applied with ordinary care, leaked 45 cubic feet 
per hour; and the second panel, fitted with 
great care, leaked 9.1 cubic feet, indicating that 
here again building paper must be applied in 
some fashion, if the high leakage rates around 
the steel sheets are to be avoided. 

One or other of two high grade papers was 
used for all the tests, except one, in which a 
relatively low grade of resin-sized paper was 
employed. This gave a leakage of 2.9 cubic 


feet per hour, as against about 0.3 for the high 
grade papers, but the conditions were not en- 
tirely comparable, and it is a question whether 
the resin-sized paper carefully applied would 
not be equally effective at the outset. It was 
the opinion of the investigators, however, that 
superior toughness and weather resistance in 
such papers are highly desirable to avoid tears 
in application, and the possible extreme shrink- 
age and tearing of the paper after installation. 

Whether applied to shelter buildings or to 
residences of the highest class, results of the 
tests show, first, that, with use of building pa- 
per, it is comparatively simple to secure a 
practically air-tight wall; and, second, that the 
reduction of air leakage with this consequent 
improvement of comfort, is far out of pro- 
portion to the minor cost of applying good 
building paper over wall and roof surfaces of 
almost any building. Even where weather tem- 
peratures are seldom extreme, it is usually de- 
sirable to exclude air borne dirt and dust, and, 
from this viewpoint alone, in many parts of the 
country, careful application of building paper 
is indicated as worth while. 


Machinery Company Builds Office 


Lurkin, TeEx., Aug. 18.—The Lufkin Foun- 
dry & Machine Co., which for thirty years has 


Trout has every reason to think often of the 


lumber industry and his many friends therein. 








W.C. Trout, vice president and general manager of the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin, 


Tex., in his newly finished private office 


been supplying lumbermen with high-grade saw- 
mill machinery, recently moved into its new 
office building, construction of which was started 
late last year. It is a two-story brick structure 
embodying the best practices in modern archi- 
tectural design. 

Of special interest to lumbermen is the pri- 
vate office of W. C. Trout, vice president and 
general manager, which is pictured in one oi 
the accompanying illustrations. Mr. Trout him- 
self is shown sitting at his solid walnut desk, 
in a room beautifully paneled with figured red 
gum produced by the Angelina Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. at its plant at Ewing, Tex. It will be 
noticed that while the Lufkin company now is 
largely engaged in supplying equipment to the 
oil trade, most of the pictures on the walls are 
Portraits of lumbermen, old friends of Mr. 
Trout. And hanging above his head is a forest 
scene which further identifies him with the 
lumber industry. For this company, despite its 
oil interests, still plays a prominent part in the 
building and remodeling of lumber plants. With 
the gum-paneled walls, the walnut furniture, 
and the carpet’s green like a forest floor, Mr. 





The other picture is a view of the drafting 
and designing room in the engineering depart- 
ment. Here may be seen a good example of 
the pine floors used throughout the building— 
edge grain southern pine, it is, manufactured by 
oe Angelina County Lumber Co. at Keltys, 

ex, 

The office, however, is not the only construc- 
tion work which the company has been doing 
in recent months. A modern wash- and locker- 
room for the shop employees has been built at 
a cost of $20,000. Also an up-to-date pattern 
shop and storage building has been erected, and 
the entire plant has been fenced. 

This organization believes in keeping abreast 
of the times. 





. 7. . 

Maintains Stock of Repair Parts 

Benton Harpor, Micu., Aug. 18.—Referring 
to a recent announcement that the Ross Carrier 
Co., of this city, is now maintaining its own 
sales office in the South at 1728 Pine Street, 
New Orleans, La., D. H. Ross of that company 
said today: “While we are maintaining a sales 
office in southern territory at 1728 Pine Street, 
New Orleans, this is not strictly a sales office. 
We are keeping there as complete a stock of 
repair parts as possible and are requesting our 
customers in that territory to forward all requi- 
sitions for parts or service direct to that office 
We feel that we are in position to give from 
that office and warehouse excellent service to 
all our southern customers.” 























The drafting room in the engineering department, showing the edge-grain southern pine flooring 
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The Realm Calls at the Presidential City 


A City Without Industries—Public Buildings and Private—Impressive 


Residence Streets—Washington Escapes Much of the Late 


As the Realm trundled through 
northern Virginia in the rain, 
along the splendid highways 
which crisscross the new South, 
we began to notice whole series 
of smart houses in landscaped 
forests. These garnishments 
may always be guessed to mean 
the environs of a city. Pres- 


head of these streets, 
sweep all approaches. 


could 


Defending the Nation’s 
Capital 
One factor the major could 
not foresee in his plans of de- 
fense; and we had this matter 
vividly illustrated. Soon after 

















The Senate office building at Washington, D. C. 


ently we lifted the Washington 
monument, if you know what 
we mean, and across the Poto- 
mac lay the capital of the na- 
tion. To the right was the 
renaissance dome of the great 
capitol. At the time of our visit 
politics was red hot on Capitol 
Hill, and if oratory could have 
done it the dome of the vener- 
able building would have blown 
off. To the left of the monu- 
ment was the Lincoln Memorial; 
one of the most beautiful and 
impressive buildings in our 
country. The long line marked 
by the memorial, the monument 
and the capitol is the Mall; a 
great park already partly lined 
with departmental buildings and 
planned eventually to form a 
vast quadrangle devoted to the 
business of national government. 
North of the monument, hid- 
den among the trees of its own 
park, was the White House; 
not the least impressive of the 
great southern mansions seen 
by the Realm on this long swing 
around the Southland. Radiat- 
ing from the capitol and the 
White House are _ diagonal 
streets; laid out, it is said, by 
Major L’Enfant, the French en- 
gineer and friend of George 
Washington, for purposes of mil- 
itary defense. The major’s idea 
was that artillery, parked at the 


arriving in the city we heard 
a roaring in the air and saw 
forty planes in battle formation 
swinging through the sky. These 
fighting birds do not depend 
upon streets. 

Washington is a city without 
industries. We almost said 
without industry; but that 
might be misunderstood. There 
are no factories; and this lack 
is enforced by law. Time after 
time in southern cities lumber- 
men said that what their towns 
and cities needed was more tall 
chimneys and more smoke 
against the sky. There are no tall 
chimneys of this kind in Wash- 
ington, and no whistles announc- 
ing the beginning of labor. Nat- 
urally this absence of industry 
is qualified somewhat; for it is 
necessary that considerable 
work, including the fabrication 
of certain goods, should go on. 
There are a good many planing 
mills, for instance, but these 
shops are in the main designed 
to shape the lumber used in lo- 
cal buildings. There are no 
great plants producing goods to 
be sold widely over the country. 
Washington has but one major 
industry, and that is the busi- 
ness of government. Imagine a 
city of well over half a million 
people, producing nothing to be 
sold, as usually understood. 


A person must see the city and 
the buildings given over to pub- 
lic affairs to realize the physi- 
cal immensity of the Federal 
Government. Not far from this 
hotel is being built the new 
building to house the Depart- 
ment of Commerce; a building 
some three blocks in length and 
many stories high. Apparently 
all the older buildings, erected 
in past years to house other de- 
partments, have long been out- 
grown. <A person sees every- 
where through the city buildings 
of all sorts; some temporary, 
some rented, to take care of the 
overflow. Literally hundreds of 
thousands of people are working 
for the departments and com- 
missions; a tremendous indus- 
try in itself. These things, of 
course, make the city different 
in character and appearance 
from all the other cities in the 
country. 

Along with this has come a 
growing movement for making 
Washington a great residence 
city. Many people of wealth 
have built homes here; some- 
times winter homes, some- 
times year-around residences. 
One could not tell the difference 
by looking at them, for they’re 
all impressive. Visitors some- 
times fail to appreciate the resi- 
dential attractions of Washing- 


Depression 
drive about the neighboring 
streets. 


Lumber Yards in Numbers 


The Realm does not know 
how many lumber yards there 
are in Washington, and appar- 
ently the dealers themselves do 
not know. These plants are of 
all sizes and kinds; some very 
large, some small affairs cater- 
ing to the lumber needs of but 
a few blocks. At the offices 
where we called we heard a 
wide variety of opinion about 
the state of building. A gen- 
eral summing up would indicate 
that there is a rather brisk 
trade. 

“The hard times we've read 
so much about,” remarked R. §. 
Campbell, of Frank Libbey & 
Co., “haven’t touched us. We’re 
as busy as we well could be. 
This, of course, is a down-town 
yard, and much of our business 
is in repairs and remodeling. 
People find they need lumber in 
a hurry, and we specialize in 
prompt service. Of course we 
supply lumber for many houses; 
but when you speak of house 
trade in Washington, a local 
dealer at once thinks of the 
speculative or row-house busi- 
ness. Construction companies 
buy up whole blocks of lots and 
build houses by the row for sale. 











The House office building at Washington, D. C. 


ton, for they are so much inter- 
ested in the White House and 
the capitol that they hardly get 
away from Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue. One way to find at least 
part of the residential beauties 
of Washington is to ask to be 
directed to the new million-dol- 
lar British embassy and then to 


Until recently, at least, few ex- 
cept wealthy people have built 
their own houses. The rich 
have individual ideas which 
they want incorporated, employ 
their own architects and build 
to suit themselves. Most of the 
rest, when they want to own 
homes, buy one that is ready 
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puilt and that suits their pur- 
pose reasonably well. 

“You'll hardly understand the 
puilding and owning habits of 
Washington until you know 
something about the people. 
I’ve lived in other cities, and 
I’ve never seen another place 
where living standards are so 
high. A good many represen- 
tatives and senators are men of 
wealth. A good many wealthy 
people live here either part or 
all the year. It seems to be a 
kind of social adventure. Even 
those of limited means seem to 
think that perhaps they’ll have 
to leave some time, but while 
they’re here they want to have 
their bit of experience. The 
matter works right down 
through the Government clerks. 
You'll see people owning fine 
cars here who, if they lived al- 
most anywhere else and had the 
same income, would be driving 
much more modest. turnouts. 
Crowds are extremely’ well 
dressed. Government employees 
are not well paid, and their in- 
comes have not kept pace with 
the cost of living. I’d say that 
most of them are living beyond 
their income. 


Social Factors That Influence 
Building 

“This has its effect upon build- 
ing. Sometimes it causes peo 
ple to economize on living quar- 
ters to have more money for 
other purposes. For some rea- 
son or other it makes them more 
willing to buy than to build; 
perhaps the feeling that they 
know exactly what a_ ready- 
built house will cost and if they 
buy it that way they can sell 
it again for what it cost or 
nearly that sum. Building a 
house, they seem to think, might 
involve a heavier cost than they 
anticipate and might produce a 
building without ready resale 


houses is the offer some com- 
panies make of a house on a 
small down payment and peri- 
odic deferred payments on the 
balance. This has developed 
largely since the war. Not all 
the concerns offering these 
terms have been successful.” 

This company has been hand- 
ling some redwood of late, and 
Mr. Campbell says it has given 
excellent service. He carries a 
general assortment and _ has 
found it especially satisfactory 
for painted work. He is consid- 
ering the addition of fir, espe- 
cially in dimension. Much of 
the dimension used in Washing- 
ton is shortleaf yellow pine. The 
common phrase here is “Vir- 
ginia” pine. Longleaf is known 
as “Georgia.” It seems probable 
that a considerable part of the 
shortleaf is small-mill produc- 
tion; and a person would guess 
that at least part of it has been 
cut from small trees. In any 
event we heard some complaint 
in several yards of crooking 
2x4s. This company is more 
than a century old; for it was 
established across the river in 
Alexandria in 1824. We haven’t 
looked the matter up, but Wash- 
ington couldn’t have been much 
of a town in 1824; and probably 
Alexandria was the metropolis 
in those days. It was George 
Washington’s trading town; the 
place where he went to church 
and to Masonic lodge. The Ma- 
sonic building in Alexandria, 
where Washington was master 
of the lodge, is still shown to 
visitors. 

They tell me that building 
mechanics in Washington, such 
as carpenters, masons and paint- 
ers, have gone onto a 5-day 
week. Wages, however, are still 
pretty high, ranging around $12 
or $14 a day. 

J. Shulman, of the George M. 
Barker Co., a near’ business 




















This structure, known as the Library of Congress, houses one of the 
most complete collections of reference works in the world 


Possibilities. I’m inclined to 
think this may be changing a 
little and that more people of 
moderate means are now build- 
ing for themselves; but if this 
is true it’s a fairly recent devel- 
opment. Another factor mak- 
ing for the sale of speculative 


neighbor of Mr. Campbell, did 
not feel quite so happy over 
business. His plant manufac- 
tures millwork of all kinds. He 
had a red-hot indictment of poli- 
tics and of business in politics. 
It is his idea that some of the 
disorders of the last year have 





been more or less planned for 
political purposes. The Wall 
Street debacle of last fall seems 
to have caused a good many 
tremors in Washington business, 
causing prices to slide up and 
down—mostly down—in ways 
which Mr. Shulman thinks were 


cal for us to lay a good deal of 
emphasis on prompt and com- 
plete service. A builder gets a 
hurry-up job, has to have the 
material right away if not 
sooner, and we’re ready to sup- 
ply it. Anything that goes into 
the building of a house is here, 














Entrance to lumber yard of J. Frank Kelly (Inc.), 
Washington, D. C. 


not caused or called for by eco- 
nomic conditions. While he did 
not employ the precise words 
he indicated that a hearty kick 
in the pants administered to 
certain political-commercial in- 
terests might have a beneficial 
effect. A good many business 
men who are not interested in 
the manipulative efforts of busi- 
ness and politics in a joint ad- 
venture have expressed the 
same view. They think that 
these demonstrations that the 
hand is quicker than the eye 
have the effect of hurting the 
man who is putting out an hon- 
est effort to make a living. So 
if the above described kick can 
be arranged, Mr. Shulman will 
have a good many persons to 
join him in applause. 

J. Frank Kelly (Inc.) is an- 
other down-town yard; a place 
that is somewhat deceiving as 
one drives up in front. The of- 
fice and store are attractive and 
suggest the prompt and complete 
service for which the company 
is known, but it is only by go- 
ing back into the yard that a 
person realizes what a big place 
it is. 


A Complete Building 
Material Service 

J. G. Clarridge, who showed 
us around, said it was the policy 
of the yard to maintain a com- 
plete building material service. 
The company experiments with 
care with all kinds of materials 
that have a place in general 
building, and if these articles 
catch on they are stocked. The 
store carries a full complement 
of paints and building hard- 
ware; and it has on display a 
long line of cabinets and win- 
dow sash. These sash have 
large printed tickets on them, 
stating the price. “We buy 
what we can sell,” Mr. Clarridge 
said, “and with our particular 
kind of trade we can’t sell goods 
unless we have them. Our loca- 
tion and the trade we have Ca- 
tered to especially make it logi- 


ready to go out as soon as a 
truck can be loaded.” 

In going about the yard and 
warehouses we noticed about 
every kind of wallboard we'd 
ever heard of; and this mate- 
rial goes out in large quantities. 
There were large piles of red 
cedar posts; something a per- 
son doesn’t expect to see in a 
city yard. But this company 
sells much fence material; both 
to go around lawns and estates 
and to build arbors and trellises. 
It handles a big stock of ply- 
wood, both in soft wood and 
hardwood panels. We noticed 
a stock of several thousand shelf 
spindles, indicating the trade 
the company has with down- 
town stores. 

A flooring company associated 
with the plant handled the 
flooring that went into the White 
House executive offices. If this 
were advertising instead of a 
news article, we would not be 
allowed to mention this fact, 
for it is a rigid and unvaried 
policy of the Government that 
no such deals made with the 
Government, and especially with 
the White House, can ever be 
mentioned in advertising. The 
reason for this is rather ob- 
vious; for the Government can’t 
well spread its purchases out to 
give a little of every order to 
every concern handling such 
items, and it would get into end- 
less controversies and com- 
plaints if it did not make this 
ruling. But this is not adver- 
tising, and Mr. Clarridge need 
not worry over the mention of 
the flooring. Readers of the de- 
partment may remember a men- 
tion of these executive office 
floors at the time of our visit 
to the Bruce offices, in Memphis. 


Dense Longleaf as a Specialty 


In connection with the plan- 
ing mill there is a construction 
company that erects houses. 
This is done only for the owner 
who is building for himself and 
not for speculative sales. So 
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when all the allied efforts are 
massed, the company is prepared 
to handle any sort of job, little 
or big, in the building line. 

Mr. Clarridge tells me that 
the company makes something 
of a specialty of dense longleaf 
dimension. Its character of 
trade makes this a logical wood; 
at least for much of its sales. 
Experience has shown the places 
and types of construction where 
strength and the special quali- 


ties of longleaf are desirable, 
and the salesmen make every 
reasonable effort to convince the 
customers that it is to their ad- 
vantage to use longleaf for those 
purposes. This is part of the 
policy to give to buyers the 
benefit of technical knowledge; 
for the purpose of giving them 
real service and creating the 
lasting confidence which such 
service carries with it. Of course 
the same technical knowledge is 


applied in recommending other 
kinds and grades where they 
will best serve the purpose in 
mind. We noticed a consider- 
able stock of wide redwood, sold 
chiefly for shelving purposes. 
At the yard of the W. A. 
Pierce Co. we found a young 
lady in charge. This company 
is doing some remodeling of its 
own on the front of the yard. 
The office has followed a prac- 
tice noticed in several places of 





paneling the front of the order 
counter with flooring in gener. 
ous sized panels. This is a ra- 
ther good idea. It shows what 
the different grades and kinds 
look like, and it is protecteq 
from the scars and scuffs of 
shuffling feet. A floor in a lum- 
ber office receives very heavy 
punishment; and display panels, 
if they are much walked on, 
don’t show up to the best ada- 
vantage. 























Retailers’ Idea Exchange 

















“THE CIRCUS IS COMING!” 


Spectacular Advertising Stunt for Retailers 
and Manufacturers Is Taking Form 


Plans are rapidly developing for putting into 
operation the “French Lumber Circus and 
Building Show,” according to advices received 
from S. Q. French, of the French Lumber Co., 
Hawarden, Iowa, who is promoting this scheme 
for aiding local retailers to put on a big adver- 
tising stunt, at the same time affording manu- 
facturers an opportunity for attractively dis- 
playing their products. 

Readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
recall that this project was launched by Mr. 
French at an informal conference held in Chi- 
cago, June 25, attended by representatives of 
about twenty manufacturers of building prod- 
ucts. 

Mr. French now advises that it has ‘been de- 
cided that the “Lumber Circus and Building 
Show,” in each town staging the affair, will be 
held in some large hall, instead of at the yard 
of a local dealer as was at first intended—based 
on the success that has attended Mr. French’s 
annual shows held in his own yard each year 
for the last ten. 

According to present plans the Circus will 
give its first “performance” on Oct. 14, at some 
town in northwestern Iowa, and will then be 
routed to other towns, one ‘in a county, of 
that section of the state. 

It is planned that all the dealers of a town 
shall co-operate, and all dealers in the county 
will be invited to attend as guests. A bulletin 
which Mr. French has issued for information of 
interested dealers gives the following additional 
details : 

Ever since the June meeting in Chicago, 
when the writer met with a score or more 
manufacturers, we have been trying to get co- 
operation from the various manufacturers and 
associations. 

Just yesterday we received word from the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. that we could have 
that beautiful eleven-building model farm- 
stead, and later came a wire from the West 
Coast Lumber Association that the big fir log 
house, which is mounted on a truck and 
trailer, would be sent for our use and would 
be routed with our Lumber Circus and Build- 
ing Show. 

Because of the seventy-odd exhibits and 
contests that we expect to have, a large num- 
ber of which are from associations and non- 
competitors, we have decided to hold each of 
our Lumber Circus and Building Shows in 
one town of a county, the dealers of that one 
town co-operating, and inviting every other 
retail lumber dealer in the county, and the 
county agents to come as the local dealers’ 
guests. A noon get-together meeting or 
luncheon will be held and an inspiring talk 
given to the group. 

The Lumber Circus and Building Show, be- 
cause of its size, will have to be held in some 


large hall or armory. All the local lumber 
dealers will have to do is to furnish a few 
common boards for saw-horses, pay the ex- 
pense of the advertising and what little the 
Lumber Circus will ask for its helps and 
personal services. 

The Lumber Circus and Building Show will 
start at one o’clock p. m. in the afternoon and 
close at nine o’clock p. m. No admission will 
be charged, and nothing will be offered for 
sale. County agents will be invited, the schools 
will be given a special invitation, and farmer- 
judges will conduct the guessing contests. 
Educational movies on the making of fence, 
steel etc. will be shown and we are sure that 
we will have something of extreme interest 
to the public and to the dealers themselves. 

The dealers will specify what certain prod- 
ucts are to be displayed and only those that 
are regularly handled in your yards will be 
shown. It will be your party, with the French 
Lumber Circus as the promoter behind the 
scenes, 

We plan to start Oct. 14, and would like to 


begin at LeMars, then to Cherokee, Storm 
Lake, Humboldt, Fort Dodge, Algona, Spencer, 
Sheldon, Sibley, Rock Rapids etce.—a different 
town each day. 





Making “Sunfast” Shingles Sunfast 


St. Paut, Minn., Aug. 18.—Edge-grain, 
clear, all-heart, red cedar shingles colored with 
nature’s own variegated tints by mineral stains 
that defy wind, rain, sleet, acids and alkalies, 
and even the scorching rays of the sun—all 
these qualities have been incorporated in Edham 
“Kolored Sunfast’” shingles, announces the 
manufacturer, the Edham Co., of Minnesota 
Transfer, St. Paul. With such permanently 
and attractively colored shingles as these avail- 
able, Edham officials believe there remains no 
good reason why lumber retailers should not 
find a ready and profitable market for wood 
shingles. 

The company’s method of obtaining these re- 





and social meetings. 


interest, man to man, 


called in. 





This Week’s 


Finds Weekly Sales Meetings Helpful 


James E. Taylor, of the Taylor Lumber Co., Shawnee, Okla., tells of 
a plan which has been found beneficial in that organization: 


We have made it a practice for some time to hold weekly sales 
meetings of our entire personnel. 


I think one of the best things about contacts of this kind is that 
for a short time it puts the yard manager and every man in his 
employ on the same plane, where they can discuss items of mutual 


At these meetings we discover things about our business that 
we would never get otherwise—small, seemingly insignificant items, 
but very important to the successful operation of a lumber yard. 


Sometimes these meetings take the form of drills on the location 
of materials in the yard. On other occasions we discuss grades and 
grading rules so that our men will be in position intelligently to 
discuss this point with a customer. 


Every branch of the building industry is included in these dis- 
cussions, such as the manufacture of lumber, paint, hardware, sash 
and doors, moldings, care of trucks and safety in driving, etc. 


Each meeting has a different chairman. Sometimes the manager 
or yard foreman has charge, at other times some specialty man is 


Timely Tip 


These are combination business 
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sults will be of interest to lumbermen. In the 
first place, as indicated above, the red cedar 
shingles themselves as they come from the West 
Coast are of very high quality—the sort of 
shingle that lasts, and is a good advertisement 
for wood. The mineral colors used are labora- 
tory tested and scientifically mixed with lin- 
seed and other essential oils, in accordance with 
secret stain formulas. 

Of great importance in securing permanent 
color is the method of application to the shin- 
gles. In the Edham process the stains are ap- 
plied to the wood first by complete saturation 
and second by driving the color pigments into 
the shingles by means of a series of revolving 
brushes. These force the pigment into the wood 
pores until it is thoroughly imbedded equally 
and evenly throughout the length and breadth 
of the shingle. The final step is the ozidization 
of the linseed oil content of the stain by ther- 
mometer-controlled heat. This process gives a 
firm and enduring set to the mineral color pig- 
ment so it remains in and on the wood indefi- 
nitely; it produces a “linoleum-like” finish that 
causes a positive fixation or adhesion of the 
color pigment to the wood. 

And the colors themselves will not change. 
Some architects and builders have even sub- 
jected them to the severe test of dipping them 
into hot lime or plaster, but still there was no 
change, for these stains are not affected by 
either acid nor alkaline conditions, and do not 
peel nor crack after such tests. Upon the roofs, 
under the attacks of the elements, the shingles 
do not fade—as the years roll by these soft and 
harmonious colors take on an added mellowness. 

A sample pad of these shingles will be sent 
any retail lumber dealer who will write to the 
company here or to its nearest sales office, and 
the lumberman can see for himself the pleasing 
combinations of greens, greys, browns and reds 
possible with this kind of wood shingles. When 
he orders a stock of Edham shingles he will 
find that each bundle is contained in protective 
end caps which assure that faces, edges and 
butts will be unharmed in transportation or 
storage and that the shingles will arrive on the 
job in perfect condition, free from dirt and dust 
until they are ready to be used. Once upon 
the roof, their cost of upkeep is negligible, for 
the colors are permanent. Their ease of appli- 
cation keeps labor costs down. 

The Edham Co., maintains a special archi- 


wholesale market up and down, the editor ex- 
pressing his opinion that such should be the 
retail dealer’s policy. This offer ought to bring 
out some interesting letters. 





Carries Big Stock of Big Sticks 


When an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representa- 
tive visited the yard of the Bayer & McConihe 
Co., at Troy, N. Y., he was much impressed by 
the large stock of big timbers carried by this 
retail concern, and focused his camera upon 




















Section of fir log, and fir boards, on front of 
shed. See details in story 


some of the piles, with the results shown by 
accompanying illustrations. Unfortunately, an- 
other picture taken showing two piles of tim- 
bers, 16x16-inch, 80 feet long, did not turn out 
well enough to reproduce. 

As the illustrations indicate, this firm carries 
a big stock of timbers, both in yellow pine and 
fir, which is sold to industrial plants, State and 
county boards and wherever else such material 
is needed. Last year quite a number of timbers 
were shipped into Vermont to replace bridges 








Left—Looking along the private 


tectural department to cooperate with retail 
lumber dealers and supplies a very complete re- 
modeling plan service. 





New House Organ Makes Its Bow 


“Vol. 1, No. 1,” of “Stippich’s Wooden 
Sword,” issued by the Stippich Lumber Co., 
wholesaler, Wichita, Kan., has made its ap- 
pearance. This snappy four-page mimeographed 
publication is to be issued “now and then,” ac- 
cording to the title page. It is filled with 
Original matter, some of a serious and some of 
a semi-humorous character. 

On the back page is published an offer of $5 
for the best letter on the question as to whether 
the retail lumber market should follow the 





What a Secretary Noticed 


Secretary E. E. Woods, of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, is an observant gen- 
tleman. Probably that is one reason why he is 
a top-notch association executive, as well as 
a successful lumberman.: Proof of the fact that 
not much escapes his keen glance is found in 
a few paragraphs appearing in a recent report 
of his peregrinations over a portion of the 
association field, as follows: 


Some Recent Observations 
An $8,000 paint stock in a town of 3,000 
people. 
One of the yard men asleep on a pile of 
lumber during the middle of the morning. 


A large yard with a big signboard that 
can easily be read a mile away. 


A yard paying $1.75 per thousand more 
for its lumber than surrounding dealers 
owing to its being located on a branch road. 


A lot of dealers collectively complaining 
about business but privately admitting that 
their own business is reasonably satisfac- 
tory. 


A 1924 Overland touring car at the front 
of the center drive resting securely on sup- 
porting boxes. Very conspicuous from the 
street. The manager said he put it there 
last November and had not found time to 
fix it up yet. 

A dealer who owns an unpainted shack 
directly across from his office. When cus- 
tomers come in he enjoins them with these 
words, “Better paint your buildings or they 
will soon look like that.” 


There’s a story between the lines of every 
one of these items. Probably you, too, have 
noticed odd or otherwise interesting things in 
lumber yards you have visited or passed on 
your travels this summer. Tell us about them 
in a short letter, please. 





Gives Free Out-of-Door Movies 


The Young Lumber Co. and other business 
interests of Spickard, Mo., are co-operating in 
presenting a series of free out-of-door mov- 
ing picture shows, each Saturday evening 
throughout the summer. 

These displays are given at the city park, 
which is lighted up in carnival style with 

















that had been washed out by heavy rains. One 
of the pictures shows timbers piled along the 
company’s private dock on the New York State 
Canal. Timbers are brought down by barge 
from New York, and unloaded on the dock. 


To the front of the main shed is affixed a 
cross-section of a big fir log, with the legend: 
“Oregon fir from a tree 250 feet high, 350 years 
old.” Beneath are two fir boards, one placed 
vertically and the other horizontally, the former 
reading, “Oregon fir siding from a tree 9 feet 
in diameter,” and the latter, “Clear Orgon fir 
60 inches wide and 2 inches thick.” 

The Bayer & McConihe Co.’s plant is located 
on River street, which is the main business 
thoroughfare of the city, and is just south of 
the shopping district. 








dock of Bayer & McConiheCo. Right—An alley of Bogalusa southern pine timbers 


colored lights for the occasion. A screen has 
been painted on the side wall of the Young 
Lumber Co.’s shed, situated nearby, and a per- 
manent machine booth has been built in the 
park. Seats are arranged for large crowds, 
and a refreshment booth, built in rustic style 
and managed by the Boy Scouts, is an added 
feature. 

A splendid concert is given by the Boy 
Scouts’ band of thirty pieces each evening be- 
fore the picture is shown. The entertainment 
thus provided is very much appreciated, not 
only local residents but many from outside the 
immediate community being present. 

The merchants are all well pleased with the 
results from this enterprise, expressing the 
opinion that they have thereby not only in- 
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creased their business but fostered a better feel- 
ing between the country and the town people. 

On a recent Saturday night, in addition to 
the regular feature picture, a lumber film was 
shown, this being “The Mission of the Pines,” 
the film being furnished by the Dierks Lumber 
& Coal Co. This presentation was very well 
received. Mr. Young says that many persons 
have told him that they had found the picture 
very interesting and enjoyed it immensely. The 
Young Lumber Co. is now taking steps to 
secure “The Transformation,” the popular home 
modernizing film of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, and hopes to be 
able to present same in the near future. 


It’s the Same Old U. S. A. 
(Continued from Front Page) 

Such friendly co-operation is just good busi- 
ness and a token of appreciation for the profits 
of yesterday. 

Have faith in your country—its natural re- 
sources are too great for a very long depres- 
sion. Fresh air, fresh thought, will cure the 
morning’s headache. Let’s forget the foolish- 
ness of yesterday. 

Thrift is not the hoarding of money, but 
the proper spending of it. It’s only proper 
that you should put your home, your store, in 
good repair at this time—spend when your dol- 
lar will go the farthest. 





The effect of these straight-from-the-shoulder 
business messages has been excellent, many 
favorable comments from business men and 
bankers having reached Mr. Stiles. Numerous 
firms have each week placed copies with their 
salesmen, these including the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of Illinois, Long-Bell Lumber Co., Weath- 
erbest Stained Shingle Co., Flintkote Co., and 


More City Retailers Report on 


Reports on stocks from an additional num- 
ber of retail yards are given below, the first 
part of this survey having appeared in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Aug. 16, pages 41 
and 42. As one reads through the statements 
from individual dealers, the conviction grows 
that a great number of them are quite unpre- 
pared for a normal volume of business. They 
have, of course, in recent years placed ever 
greater reliance on obtaining supplies quickly 
from wholesale depots or central warehouses, 
and quick delivery of rush orders has become 
so usual an experience as to be passed over 
without comment. 

But the mills have been forced to follow the 
lead of the retailers, by means of curtailment 
of production. Nearly 20,000 weekly reports 
from mills in the eight major producing re- 
gions show that in the first thirty-one weeks 
of the year, ended Aug. 2, they had-shipped 95 
percent of their cut, whereas in the correspond- 
ing period of last year the shipments had ex- 
ceeded the cut by 3 percent, so that there has 
been accumulation of stocks at mills. But 
while actual production in July and early Au- 
gust of 1929 was running from 96 to 100 per- 
cent as large as that of 1928, actual production 
in the week ended Aug. 3 of 1930 made only 
71:5 percent of 1928, the same week, the reduc- 
tion being 28.5 percent. This is a fair compari- 
son, from reports of identical mills. 

The pendulum has swung far against the 
mills in carrying sales prices to abnormally low 
levels, in comparison with costs or with those 
of other commodities—has in fact carried them 
to such a bargain level that civic bodies every- 
where are urging people to take advantage of 
the bargains. It is worth considering whether 
this is not good advice for many retailers also. 
Here one should distinguish sharply between 
foresight and speculation as usually understood. 
It is poor policy to overload on a rising market, 
and it was unwise for distributers to load up 
early this year, in view of general conditions, 


others. Still other concerns have asked for 
copies for republication, with permission to 
alter the text slightly where necessary to meet 
their local conditions. 

“We have made a laboratory test of this 
kind of propaganda, and it seems good,” says 
Mr. Stiles in a letter to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN. “I believe that if the Department of 
Commerce, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and some of the leading associa- 
tions would interest themselves in getting mer- 
chants to put forth this kind of message it 
would lay the groundwork for better business. 
It may be just the thing needed to stimulate 
business. We can see that the individual is 
ready to go. Now, why can't we get the crowd 
to respond in the same way?” 


i 


Yard Has Profitable Sideline 


Los AnceELEs, Cattr., Aug. 16.—Demonstrating 
how the lumber yard manager can turn his time 
and that of his help into profitable channels 
and at the same time make use of short lengths, 
has been done by the Sheridan Lumber Co., this 
city. When sales are a little slow, the men set 
to work constructing playhouses, dog houses 
etc. “Some class” to the model at the left, with 
a large window, sloping roof and porch, all like 
the most modern home! These fabricated-at. 
the-yard models can be loaded on a truck and 
set down complete in some back yard without 
further work or trouble. 

As the firm handles hardware, roofing and 
paints as well as lumber, the cost of building 
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|  Cialties is low enough 
| so that a very moder- 
| ate price can be put 
on them, and still net 
a profit for the yard. 
The finished _ pieces 
are put on display in 
front of the yard 
office, facing the 
street. 





The two stylish play- 
houses here shown 
would delight the 
heart of any little girl. 
Also note the nifty 
dog house between 
them. All are prod- 
ucts of the Sheridan 
Lumber Co., Los An- 





with the building outlook so bearish. These 
policies are speculation in the unfavorable sense 
of the word. 

But speculation does not apply to buying, 
only. To refrain from buying and reduce 
stocks when lumber is at its present level is 
surely a speculation based on a belief in the 
impossible, that lumber will continue to sell 
below cost, or that residential construction and 
general business in this country can remain so 
far below normal. For normal means no other 
than average consumption based on the daily 
needs of the people, and any dip below it must 
be balanced by a climb above. 


Boston Dealers Reduce Holdings 


Boston, MAss., Aug. 18.— A comprehensive 
survey was made by the news representative of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of conditions of 
stocks at 68 retail yards in Greater Boston, but 
information was obtained under the seal of 
confidence. Analysis of the results enables this 
brief summary to be presented: 

Comparison with those of a year ago. 


Total 
Present Stocks— 





DE, cicdeumssd wade at 26 

Less than normal......35 22 325 18 

SS} eae 6 1 2¢ 3° 
ES ee ee 67 23 36 8 


The 68th company, only four months in 
business, considers stocks normal. 


The small figures in the above table denote 
classifications made for ease in reference. 

1.—Normal, and equal to last year’s. 

2.—Less than normal, but equal to last 
year’s. One company had 15 percent and the 
other 20 percent less stock than it had last 
year. The one that effected the 20 percent 
reduction stated that it had stocked heavily 
a year ago. 

3.—Above normal, but equal to last year’s. 
This firm had stocked up for a larger volume 
than it secured, and both last year and this 
its stock has been 20 percent above normal. 

4.—Normal, but less than last year’s. One 


geles, Calif. 


Stocks 


firm had 15 percent less, and the other, which 
had stocked heavily a year ago, 20 percent less 
than last year. 


5.—Below normal, and below last year. The 
17 firms that had the same percentage less 
than normal as they had less than last year 
reported these reductions: 2, 10 percent; 1, 
15; 3, 20; 2, 25; 2, 30; 4, 3314; 2, 50, and 1, 66% 
percent. The 4 firms reporting a smaller re- 
duction from normal than from last year gave 
these percentages: 2, 10 and 25 percent; 1, 15 
and 25; 1, 25 and 30 percent reductions. The 
11 firms that report a greater reduction below 
normal than from last year gave these per- 
centages: 1, 15 and 5 percent; 3, 20 and 10; 
1, 25 and 15, 2, 35 and 25; 1, 40 and 25; 1, 
50 and 20; 1, 50 and 40; 1, 65 and 60 percent 
reductions. 


6.—Above normal, but less than a year ago. 
One firm has a third less stock than it had a 
year ago, but considers its holdings above 
normal because they exceed the amount that 
present quiet business justifies. The other 
firm considers its stocks 50 percent above 
normal, though they are 20 percent less than 
last year’s, when it stocked heavily, and it 
wants to reduce stocks 25 percent from pres- 
ent levels. 


7.—Normal, but more than last year’s. Of 
these 4 firms, 2 reported increases of 10 and 
18 percent respectively over last year, but con- 
sider present stocks normal; of the other 2, 
one explains that it started a year ago, 1S 
building up a business, and has 30 percent 
more stock than it had last year, while the 
other explains an increase of 50 percent over 
last year’s stocks by the fact that it is under 
new management, 


8.—Below normal, but above last year’s. 
This firm has 20 percent more stock than it 
had last year, but considers present stocks 
10 percent below normal. 


9.—Above normal, and above last year. Of 
these 3 firms, one, reporting an increase of 
100 percent over last year and 25 percent 
above normal stocks, says that it stocked 
heavily for a volume of trade that did not 
materialize; the second, an industrial special- 
ist, reporting gain of 15 percent above last 
year’s stocks, and present stocks 20 percent 
above normal, says that it has found business 
exceptionally slow, and the third, reporting @ 
50 percent gain over last year and stocks 65 
percent above normal, explains that it is 4 
new company building up its business. 


In comparison with normal, only 6 companies 
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had more than normal, and 26 normal, stocks, 
a total of 32, while 35 companies reported 
stocks less than normal. In comparison with a 
year ago, only 8 companies had additional 
stocks, and 23 had stocks equal to last year’s, 
a total of 31, while stocks of 36 companies were 
lower. Of the 6 companies reporting above- 
normal stocks, 2 had less than they had a year . 
ago. Of the 8 companies reporting: stocks 
larger than last year’s, 3 explained the increase 
by changes in organization, and 3 others ex- 
plain that present stocks are normal or below, 
leaving only 2 whose stocks are properly classi- 
fable as either normal or above normal, and 
above last year’s. A few of the companies re- 
porting above normal stocks, explain that they 
set normal as the amount of stock justified by 
the present low volume of business. 

The general impression is that Boston stocks 
are abnormally low, one firm saying its stocks 
are only normal but that it is “carrying more 
stock than most of the dealers around here, 
“while another firm says that “judging from 
the retail yards that are picking up stock from 
us, we have more lumber in stock right now 
than most of the yards around here.” Retailers 
are “playing safe” in the matter of purchases, 
one saying “It pays to have a low stock on a 
dropping market.” They have severely re- 
stricted credits, and therefore by this policy 
their volume of sales. But there is a healthy 
note of optimism, a number of dealers report- 
ing a little pick-up in building that encourages 
them to look for normal fall trade. 


Atlanta Stocks Much Below Normal 


ATLANTA, GA., Aug. 18.—Retail concerns 
operating in this territory report, as a rule, 
that their stocks have been heavily reduced. 
As this is a small sawmill section, the yard 
situation is a little peculiar, in that rough stock 
can be purchased readily, and a good many of 
the retail yards operate planing mills for dress- 
ing it. Of six companies of which inquiry was 
made, five had considerably subnormal stocks, 
and the other company’s stocks were no more 
than normal. Reports were as follows from 
Atlanta firms: Phoenix Planing Mills, 50 per- 
cent below normal and considerably below last 
year’s; Patterson Lumber Co., 30 percent below 
normal, and 25 to 25 percent below last year’s; 
Pattilo Lumber Co., 25 percent below normal, 
and 20 percent lower than last year’s; Willing- 
ham-Tift Lumber Co., 20 percent below normal 
or last year’s. Two firms at Hapeville, where 
the Atlanta municipal airport is located, re- 
ported: Evans-Inman Lumber Co., 20 percent 
below normal or last year’s; Hapeville Lumber 
Co., about normal and the same as last year’s. 





lndionepelie Stocks Almost Merual 


INDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Aug. 19.—Indianapolis 
lumbermen say that for two reasons, slowness 
of trade so far this year, and expectations of 
a revival by fall, stocks have remained at about 
the same level as they were last year. Both 
large and small yards estimate that their assort- 
ments are not more than 5 to 10 percent lower 
than last year’s, but a*’number say that they 
have just as much lumber on hand as they had 
at this time a year ago. 


Philadelphia Retail Stocks Low 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Aug. 19.—Lumbermen in 
this territory, when interviewed by the news 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 
regard to the condition of stocks, without ex- 
ception expressed the opinion that they were 
heavily reduced in the territory as a whole. 
Estimates of the amount of reduction ranged 
from 10 to as much as 50 percent. There were, 
of course, individual variations, two retail com- 
panies saying that their own stocks were nor- 
mal, and one wholesale hardwood company that 
it had above-normal stocks. 

Among retailers reporting stock reductions 
were: Wister-Heberton Co., 25 less than nor- 
mal and the same percentage of last year’s; 
Lumber & Millwork Co. of Philadelphia, 20 
percent below normal and 10 percent below last 
year’s; Hall Bros. & Wood, 20 percent below 





normal and the same percentage below last 
year’s. Retail companies whose stocks were 
normal and about equal to last year’s were: 
J. E. Smith & Sons and the Shull Lumber Co. 
The Intercoastal Lumber Corporation, whole- 
saler, has 20 percent less lumber on hand than 
normal, and its stocks last year were considered 
normal. Wilson H. Lear, wholesale hardwood, 
has about 10 percent more than normal stocks, 
and about 5 to 10 percent more than he had 
on hand at the beginning of this year. 


Denver Stocks Only Half Normal 


DeENvER, Co1o., Aug. 18.—The general opinion 
among Denver lumbermen is that stocks 
throughout the trade territory are only half 
what they are normally; two retail firms re- 
ported that their own stocks had been reduced 
40 percent, and one that its stocks were down 
35 percent, but one company reported an above- 
normal stocks, and one that its stocks were 
almost normal. Retailers reporting reductions 
were: Fleming Bros. Lumber Co., 50 percent 
below normal, and the same percentage below 
last year’s total; Pacific Lumber Co., 40 per- 
cent below normal, and 10 percent below last 
year’s; Goble Lumber Co., 30 to 35 percent 
below normal and also below last year’s; Ore- 
gon Lumber Co., 25 percent below normal or 
last year’s; O. L. Walker Lumber Co., 15 
percent below normal and 10 percent below last 
year’s; E. W. Robinson Lumber Co., 10 per- 
cent below normal or last year’s. The Federal 





T seems to me that a lot of 
ublicity and advertising is 
the best thing that could be done 
to bring the timid dollar out of 
hiding and put it in the world’s 
best investment—a home.—PAuL 
E. Kenpatt, Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. 











Lumber Co. has a practically normal stock, not 
more than 5 percent lower than last year’s, 
while the Wallis & Walling Lumber Co., which 
last year had a normal stock, now has one 15 
percent higher than normal. 


Birmingham Cuts Down Its Stocks 


BIRMINGHAM, ALaA., Aug. 18.—During the 
last few years, there has been such rapid ex- 
pansion here (because of industrial develop- 
ment of the South, in which Birmingham and 
suburbs, especially Gadsden, have shared 
largely), followed by such drastic deflation, 
that a standard for normal is lacking, and a 
comparison with last year is not of much value. 
During the period of expansion, many new 
yards were started, and trade was of such 
character that many of them became heavily 
stocked with lower grades, purchased largely 
from the small mills. During the period of 
deflation, demand for lumber dropped to a low 
point, partly because bank failures had caused 
financial stringency and made loans unobtain- 
able, while competition for the little business 
offering became very keen, so that profit mar- 
gins were wiped out, and a rather large num- 
ber of companies have been forced out. Of 
those remaining in the trade, a number have 
larger stocks than last year’s, and they contain 
more standard grades of higher quality, some 
retailers explaining that mill prices are so low 
that they regard this as a good time to buy, 
and that they are preparing for a revival of 
building and lumber demand. The following 
table concisely summarizes retail yard stock 
conditions in Birmingham: 


Stocks, 

Peak Stocks Peak Stocks July 30, 

1928— 1929— 1930— 

43 yards 33 yards 28 yards 

er 40,000,000 28,865,000 8,935,000 


These footages for total retail stocks in 
Birmingham indicate a reduction of 78 percent 
from the highest point in 1928, and a reduction 
of 68 percent from the highest point of 1929. 


St. Louis Stocks Low But Adequate 


St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 18.—One of the best 
informed men in regard to retail conditions in 
St. Louis is Julius Seidel, of the Julius Seidel 
Lumber Co. When the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN asked him for an opinion as to how yard 
stocks compared to normal, and to those car- 
ried last year, he was careful to point out 
that the word “normal” required definition, and 
that he would regard as normal a stock that 
was adequate to meet current requirements. 
Current requirements, in turn, are largély de- 
termined by the amount of building, and he 
notes that residential building throughout the 
country is down about 50 percent. But it has 
not been possible for retailers to reduce stocks 
in this proportion, he says, because it is now 
necessary to cater to small requirements and 
to carry more diversified stocks than usual. He 
has brought his own stocks down about as 
low as they can go, but reduction is limited 
by the fact that he has to have a supply of 
goods in order to merchandise. His opinion is 
that yards in districts where the chief demand 
is for new buildings have found it possible to 
effect a much greater reduction in stocks than 
have those that do a diversified business. 

A number of other St. Louis lumbermen 
were interviewed in regard to stock conditions. 
Opinions expressed justify two conclusions: 
(1) That large yards have not made as big re- 
ductions in stocks as have small yards; and (2) 
that stocks of smaller yards would not amount 
to more than 50 percent of normal, with some 
down to 40 percent of normal. A number of 
the larger yards have stocks as large as last 
year’s, and a few have larger stocks than they 
had last year, but some of them believe that 
stocks in general are 25 to 30 percent below 
normal. Figures from nineteen of the principal 
yards follow: 


Percent of 
— 1929 


Percent of 
Normal 1929 
75 90 


arr eer 75 ) ee 

errs 40 50 ere 110 115 
o wseoeus 60 70 ee 100 100 
© seciceve 100 100 |) eee 85 100 
D  cwewidiere 125 115 rere 70 90 
 tiateeeie 80 100 Ee 65 85 
ae 60 70 | eee 100 115 
S vernwere 90 90 | err 75 75 
D voe eee 60 60 BD. 50sec 70 80 
LD sacosas 65 80 


Spokane Independents Reduce Stocks 


SPOKANE, WASH., Aug. 16.—Stocks of inde- 
pendent retail yards in this community are much 
lower than they were a year ago, and are far 
below normal. The word “independent” is used 
to describe those retail companies that are not 
under the control of manufacturers. Those that 
are subsidiaries of lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns obviously have felt less urge to reduce 
their holdings. The figures from the larger 
independent companies indicate the true situa- 
tion, and their reports as to stocks are as fol- 
lows: Exchange Lumber Co., stocks 50 percent 
of normal, and 50 percent of last year’s; Home 
Lumber Co., main yard, 50 percent less than 
normal, and 25 percent less than a year ago, 
while stocks of three Spokane branches are 
about 45 percent less than normal or last year’s; 
Monroe Street Lumber Co., 25 percent less than 
normal, and 20 percent less than last year’s. 
These heavy reductions are made possible by 
the closeness of Spokane to sources of mill 
supply. The smaller, or “hayrack;” yards carry 
very little stock, but pick up a truck load from 
some nearby small mill as they sell a bill. Two 
retail line-yard subsidiaries of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., the Potlach Lumber Co. and 
the Standard Lumber Co., say that they are 
carrying normal stocks, while the retail depart- 
ments of two Spokane mills, McGoldrick Lum- 
ber Co. and Long Lake Lumber Co., draw from 
the entire mill stock as lumber is needed. 





In GENTLE SPRING 
“Why is your husband in the yard yelling 
‘Rats’ sia 
“Trying to fool the fox terrier into digging 
the garden.” 
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Color in the Carolinas—A Paean of Paint 


The sun of the retail lumber dealer in North 
and South Carolina is rising upon a world of 
color. Paint sales have shifted from the shoul- 
ders of the hardware merchant to those of the 
lumber and building material dealer, and with 
the shift has come added profit to the latter. 

Within the last two years practically every 
lumber dealer in the Carolinas has added to 
his stock in trade a complete line of paint. In 
almost every case it is of some one standard 
brand, and distribution in his territory is given 
exclusively to the dealer. 

That this arrangement has been profitable to 
the manufacturers of paint as well as to the 
dealers can be gathered from the manner in 
which the manufacturers have sent representa- 
tive after representative into the two States for 
the purpose of placing their lines with dealers, 
in many cases taking them away from the 
hardware stores to do so. 

With this there has sprung up among the 
Carolina dealers a sideline business of applying 
the paint. No longer are the dealers just paint 
merchants. Now they are paint appliers as 
well. They go to a new house and bid on the 
paint work, furnish the paint from their shelves 
and put it on with their own crews of painters. 
The Brooks Lumber Co., of Greensboro, N. C., 
has been a leader in this section in the matter 
of maintaining a paint crew at a profit. 

The same idea is being included in material 
bids for a “turn-key” job. Now when sub- 
mitting a bid on materials for a completed 
house, a Carolina dealer includes the paint as 


All of Firm's 


Lone Beacu, Catir., Aug. 16.—With the re- 
cent improvements made in the building and 
the beautiful front, the Century Lumber Co., 
located at 2541 East Anaheim avenue, is one 
of the outstanding yards of the district. The 
two gateways, shown in the accompanying pic- 
ture, enable trucks to drive in and around with 
ease, and to load efficiently. Most of the stock 
is under cover, stacked with scrupulous neat- 
ness and resting on ventilated bases supported 
by cement foundations. A door leads from 
the office at either side, while over the main 
entrance a block contains the company’s trade- 
mark with the slogan, “Serves You Right.” 
Above the balcony effect, in the prevalent 
architecture of southern California, a large elec- 
tric sign may be seen, which at night lights up 
the entire front with pleasing effect. 


Keeping labor turnover down to a minimum 
and retaining the good will and loyalty of em- 
ployees at a maximum are two benefits of a 
plan that has proved highly successful for the 
Century Lumber Co. during the last five years. 
It is known as a profit-sharing measure, 
whereby employees may acquire stock and share 
in the business of the firm, at the same time 
not imposing upon them any obligations, such 
as being forced to remain or to assume burdens 
that they feel they can not afford. On the other 
hand, the company is not prevented from dis- 
charging anyone for neglect of duty merely 
because he happens to own stock. 


Any employee who has been in the com- 
pany’s employ for a year or more is eligible to 
apply for stock purchase, which is financed for 
him at the rate of 6 percent. On the other 
hand, he is guaranteed a yearly dividend of at 
least 10 percent, which means that at the end 
of ten years the stock will have been paid out. 
Even if the stock has not earned the guaranteed 
amount, it will become his own anyhow, paid 
in full. During the period of financing, how- 
ever, he is required to pay the 6 percent carry- 
ing charges, which are easily met out of his 
pay envelope if he is at all thrifty. 


No obligation rests upon employees to take 
stock, It is a privilege extended to them by 


well as the other materials. He has found 
that it is one of his most profitable lines. 

At the beginning, it was the aggressiveness 
of the paint manufacturers themselves that put 
color on the lumber dealer’s horizon. The 
dealers were slow to take on this new line. 
Once it became a fad and quite the thing to 
do, however, they all rushed into the fold. It 
was discovered by everybody concerned, and 
to the sorrow of the old paint dealer—the hard- 
ware merchant—that the present dealers are by 
far the better merchandisers. Where a hard- 
ware store carried several brands of paint on 
its shelves, to be called for when paint was 
needed, the dealer stocked one line and found 
that, by virtue of his more limited stock, he 
could push it and gain a lively sale. 

And so paint brushes are being wielded freely 
in the now colorful Carolinas. Professional 
and amateur painters are coating everything in 
sight. It has become the same sort of habit 
that flower raising and lawn sprinkling is, and 
with the same ultimate result of colorful beauty. 

Needless to say, a greater over-the-counter 
business than dealers in these parts have ever 
known has followed. Five years ago such a 
business in such a quantity would not have been 
dreamed of. And the increase continues steady. 

Also, paint products lend themselves to dis- 
play. This has been realized by the manufac- 
turers and as a result their paint cans vie with 
each other in colorfulness and attractiveness. 
The monotones of the old paint containers of 
a few short years ago have been left far be- 


Employees Are 


the president, Ross E. Hall, who in 1925 in- 
augurated the system for the workers for the 
purpose of transferring to them, as stated in the 
agreement, “an interest in the business and a 
share in the profits.” That none have been blind 
to the opportunity may be seen from the facts 
that today the thirteen employees, including 
the office force, have taken stock, and that dur- 
ing the last five years only one turned in his 
holding because of straitened circumstances. 
Not one who was eligible has thus far turned 
down the offer. 

The stock is sold at a figure based on the 
pro rata book value at the time of purchase. 


hind. The amateur painter. who consumes a 
great deal of the paint distributed in the Caro- 
linas, finds convenience in the fact that most 
paints now are purchased in the ready-mixed 
state. Sales have been greatly stimulated by 
prepared paints. They are easier to buy and 
easier to use. Scarce is the Carolina painter 
who mixes his own colors these days. 

With the first chance at the prospective home 
builder and at the remodeler, the lumber dealer 
has every opportunity to supply the paint that 
must go with either type of job. 

Victor W. Wheeler, executive secretary of 
the Carolina Retail Lumber & Building Supply 
Dealers’ Association, embracing the lumber 
dealers of the two States, has estimated that 
the livest dealers in the matter of handling paint 
are the Florence Builders’ Supply Co. and the 
Columbia Lumber Manufacturing Co. at Flor- 
ence and Columbia in South Carolina, and the 
Central Lumber Co. and the Dockery Lumber 
Co. at Charlotte and Greensboro in North 
Carolina. With them, advertising has played a 
great part. 

In the same connection, dealers are delving 
deep into the business of handling stained and 
colored lumber, all tinted and ready to be built 
into the exposed portions of the house, particu- 
larly the floors. 

Paint, the beautifier and the promulgator of 
pride, is splashing the Carolina landscape with 
color. Truly the dealers’ sun is rising there 
to bathe hill and dale with more and more of 
the material from which rainbows are made. 


Stockholders 


company, both to start up in business for them- 
selves in another field, and both elected to re- 
tain their stock. 

The obvious benefit of the plan is the almost 
complete absence of labor turnover. Seven of 
the present employees have given faithful serv- 
ice for eight years or more, since the present 
management took over the establishment in 
1922. This has been worth a great deal to the 
firm, but deeper than that lie the greater values 
of loyalty and personal interest. It has been 
found that all live up to the clause in the agree- 
ment of purchase, which states: “Second party 
(the employee) shall continue to render to said 














Recent improvements have made the plant of the Century Lumber Co., Long Beach, Calif, one of 
the outstanding retail yards of that section 


No one may take less than five shares nor more 
than ten. Should an employee at any time de- 
sire to leave, or should he be discharged, he 
may dispose of his stock in one of two ways, 
if he does not want to retain it: He can either 
turn it in to the company, which will pay the 
purchase price, or, under certain conditions, he 
can sell it to any other person. Only two em- 
ployees have thus far left the service of the 


company his services in a good, faithful and 
conscientious manner, and shall at all times de- 
vote his best and most diligent efforts to the 
performance of the services and the work in 
which he may be employed by said company.” 

Dominating the entire organization is the 
spirit of co-operation. ‘This can readily be 
noted by anyone passing through the well 
planned and completely stocked premises. Presi- 
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dent Hall thinks nothing of going out personally 
with a customer and helping him select a trifling 
purchase. Every employee is a salesman, as well 
as attending to his particular duties. Courtesy 
toward one another as well as toward the public 
is another noteworthy characteristic and per- 
sonal satisfaction and industry are apparent on 
every hand. All this, to a great extent, is due 
to the plan that has proved so successful. 

Besides Mr. Hall, the officers of the Cen- 
tury Lumber Co. are his wife, Chlora V. Hall, 
vice president, and M. E. Downey, secretary 
and treasurer. Mr. Downey was associated with 
Mr. Hall in business at Hutchinson, Kan., be- 
fore they acquired the present business, 


House to Have Special Floors 


IronToN, Oun10, Aug. 18.—A veneer and hard- 
wood plant at Ironton has secured the contract 
for flooring the largest dwelling in America, 
which is being erected at Wilmington, Del., by 
Henry R. DuPont, of the well known DuPont 
family. Practically every room in the immense 
house is to be floored in a distinctive manner. 
One room which will be of the Colonial type 
will be floored with blocks of wood taken from 
the famous Mont Bazon Castle in France. 
These blocks, numbering 375, are about a meter 
square each (approximately 40 inches) and are 
now at the Ironton plant for dressing and 


veneering. The blocks are believed to be about 
300 years of age and are held in position by 
wooden pegs. Each is valued at $25 by the 
owner. 

Another room will be floored with pine boards 
taken from a New England dweiling 150 years 
of age and these boards are also at the Lehmer 
plant. They are about 18 feet long and of 
various widths. Mr. DuPont values these 
boards at $5,000. The local company is also 
building a teakwood floor in-a new apartment 
building in New York which is known as the 
“finest apartment in the world,” and has se- 
cured the contract for the flooring in a new 
15-story apartment in Chicago. 


New Merchandising Bureau to Help Dealers 


The Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. announces the 
formation of a Merchandising Bureau which 
will serve as a clearing house for the inter- 
change of merchandising ideas between 4- 
Square dealers. 

Under the direction of R. E. Saberson, this 
department will engage in extensive research 
work in every phase of lumber retailing and 
will accumulate, compile and make available 
for use of the trade practical sales merchandis- 
ing helps. A unique feature of the activities 
of the department lies in educational work to 
teach the dealer’s entire organization how to 
capitalize upon the merchandising possibilities 
offered by 4-Square lumber. The service not 
only involves many of the phases of lumber 
retailing but includes definite co-operation with 
the dealer in cultivating local customers and 
prospects. 

The formation of the bureau is characterized 
as “a major development in the 4-Square pro- 
gram.” “It is a logical step in the develop- 
ment of our merchandising program, and repre- 
sents a new type of working relationship be- 
tween manufacturer and dealer which has been 
made possble by 4-Square,” declared I. N. 
Tate, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. “Having supplied the dealer with a 
new line of lumber products possessing 11 ‘plus 
values’ not found in ordinary lumber, we are 
now setting up this new department in order to 


enable the dealer to make the most of the mer- 
chandising opportunity thus afforded. It is an 
epochal movement in lumber retailing and is 
the first time that any- 
thing of the kind has 
been done by a lumber 
manufacturer.” 

“Every 4-Square 
dealer will have this 





R. E. SABERSON, 
St. Paul, Minn.; 


Manager of the newly 
formed Merchandis- 
ing Bureau created 
by the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co. for the 
benefit of 4-Square 
dealers 





complete merchandising 
service available in the 
conduct of his business 
just as though it were 
moved intact into his 
office,” continued Mr. 
Tate. “As the scope of the work expands it 
is conceivable that the answers will be written 
to most of the problems which now confront 
the dealer and that the solution of a certain 





problem in one town, for example, may prove 
to be the solution in many other places where 
conditions are similar. We feel that the even- 
tual answer lies in co-operative endeavor, and 
we are encountering a rapidly increasing num- 
ber of dealers who hold to the same opinion, 
especially in these strenuous days of merciless 
competition.” 

Most of the preliminary work incident to the 
actual operation of the department, which will 
be maintained in St. Paul, Minn., has already 
been completed. R. E.. Saberson, who is in 
charge of the department, is well known in 
lumber circles and has been connected with the 
Weyerhaeuser organization for several years. 
He has appeared on the convention programs of 
practically every association in the country, 
many of them several times. Mr. Saberson has 
made an exhaustive study of lumber retailing 
in all its phases and is known as a vigorous 
exponent of the application of modern merchan- 
dising to the lumber business. 

As evidenced by the large announcements ap- 
pearing in the trade press, and a national adver- 
tising campaign reaching more than 6,000,000 
readers monthly, Weyerhaeuser is actively ex- 
panding the 4-Square pgogram. And in addi- 
tion, early announcement of “some further de- 
velopments of utmost importance” is promised. 
More than 1,300 lumber dealers now make up 
the authorized 4-Square Dealer roster. 


Retailers Should Be “Home Styles” Advisors 


With all the talk about retail lumbermen sell- 
ing complete homes there is much being said 
about the desirability of such a program from 
the lumber dealer’s viewpoint, about ways and 
means for interesting the prospective home 
owner, and about methods of financing the 
project, but not so frequently is mentioned the 
problem, “What type of house should be built 
to be in line with modern trends—in other 
words, to be in style?” 

One of the most powerful sales arguments 
anything can have today is that it is “the latest 
style.” Men and women are more inclined to 
do something, to use something, to wear some- 
thing, if they know, or think they know, that 
someone else is doing, or using, or wearing the 
same thing. 

It isn’t just a matter of blindly following the 
style, for there is a bit of wisdom behind the 
idea. Mr. Jones doesn’t want to buy a radio 
of last year’s vintage if he thinks the new 
models wil! give him greater tone clarity. Mrs. 
Johnson isn’t so much interested in a 1929 elec- 
tric washer if she learns that the 1930 model 
has an improved safety release on the wringer. 
Mr. Smith most decidedly doesn’t care to invest 
in a 1930 model Burolac automobile if he reads 
that the 1931 Burolac will travel two more 
miles to the gallon and has a sure-fire cigar 
lighter thrown in for good measure. Mr. Brown 
always buys the latest edition of the news- 
paper available—not because the earlier editions 
aren’t well worth the price but simply because 
the later edition is better and costs no more. 
Added to this is the other very potent reason 


that few people want to wear clothes, or ride 
in cars, or use other things that are so different 
as to make them unusually conspicuous. They 
want to be individual, but not too far “out of 
line.” Public opinion is generally recognized 
as the most powerful influence known to Ameri- 
cans. Few men see any prospect of gain in 
flaunting public opinion. 


Avoid Architectural “Atrocities” 


In the same way, homes should be built in 
such a design that the occupants will feel no 
reason to apologize for any “outlandish” corner 
or “atrocious” window. People who are buy- 
ing homes want them to fit the family’s own 
requirements, certainly, but they also would like 
to be sure that they will fit the surroundings, 
and the times. An architect could readily ad- 
vise them, but there are .many thousands of 
people who don’t think they can stand the added 
expense of an architect’s services. There are 
hundreds of home designs available already, 
they reason, so why not choose one of them? 
But which one? 

When a lumberman takes it upon himself to 
talk home-building, he should be able to help 
them answer that question. He should know 
the trends in home styles. He should know 
“what people are building.” He should be able 
to advise as to the wisdom or folly of a portico 
here or a dormer there, just as a good haber- 
dasher can tell the customer which tie will best 
suit his personality and still be the latest style. 
Likewise, the lumberman who wants to sell 
complete homes should know current styles. 


Furniture men do. That is shown clearly 
at the periodical expositions of that industry. 
In deciding on what type of furniture should 
be made, they find out what type of architecture 
is being used in the homes that are being built. 
Furniture, they say, must harmonize in general 
design with the home, or no matter how beauti- 
ful it may be, it will in a short time be a 
source of dissatisfaction. So, when they found 
the English type of architecture increasing in 
popularity, they reverted to the Early English 
in much of their furniture design. They also 
learned that Early American architecture is in 
favor and is most decidedly on the “upgrade,” 
so furniture in the design of that period was 
designed and produced. Retailers of furniture 
are told of these developments, if they haven't 
read of them already in their trade journals, 
and are put in a position to advise purchasers 
of furniture as to the type they should buy. 
In this way furniture dealers know what to 
sell, and why. The lumberman who achieves 
a community reputation as an authority on home 
styles should, if he is a salesman worthy the 
name, be able to sell homes. 





IN FRONT of the retail lumber and planing 
mill establishment of Henry Koehler & Co., at 
15th and Oak streets, Louisville, Ky., is placed 
an inviting bench, across the back of which is 
lettered the legend: “Rest, Stranger.” It is 
in a nice setting, against the very attractive 
office building, and at a street car stop. 
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National Production, Shipments and Orders W 
Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 18—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association report for the week ended Aug. 9, 1930, and for : 
thirty-two weeks ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1930 and 1929 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics Po! 
of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1929: Mant 
ONE WEEK No. of Percent Percent Percent on Of 
Boftwoods: Mills Production of 1929 Shipments of 1929 Orders of 1929 
Southern Pine Association........ccccccecees 12 41,739,000 74 39,774,000 77 36,666,000 70 Total 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 182 11,436,000 62 99,183,000 66 114,352,000 75 Actu: 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association..... 65 43,834,000 84 32,141,000 70 28,137,000 73 Ship! 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 16 19,682,000 87 13,388,000 81 13,116,000 63 Orde 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 7 6,080,000 72 2,861,000 54 2,900,000 50 ° 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 18 2,473,000 78 1,760,000 55 1,189,000 47 Rep 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 50 4,838,000 62 5,619,000 75 4,415,000 51 Oper 
California Redwood Association.............. 12 5,202,000 82 4,282,000 54 5,343,000 86 Aver 
——- — = —_ _—- —_— ——oooOoo—- — Actu 
I, Soo ita a Gas Wa calli ee ai ali eta Ow 474 235,284,000 70 199,008,000 69 206,118,000 72 ‘ 
Hardwoods: 4 e 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 190 21,229,000 54 20,469,000 61 18,312,000 56 Ave! 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 18 2,798,000 79 2,349,000 56 1,740,000 52 — 
ques cnapiiinitateaiiiieenedita niin usin qUEERMNEERED ame Pte Sto 
NED oa cise ciicdeavkchns oes eed 208 24,027,000 56 22,818,000 61 20,052,000 55 shen 
I ES AE Ae Se Seer! 664 259,311,000 68 221,826,000 68 226,170,000 70 Proé 
or ) 
THIRTY-TWO WEEKES Mills 0] 
Softwoods: Reporting* AD 
memunerm FPime Association. ....cccccccscccess 126 1,664,424,000 88 1,546,146,000 83 1,520,106,000 82 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 182 4,472,528,000 84 4,429,769,000 81 4,186,774,000 77 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 63 1,237,432,000 90 1,038,838,000 76 1,038,942,000 79 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 25 590,954,000 74 655,698,000 80 666,137,000 80 A 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 8 150,450,000 81 131,309,000 74 125,712,000 69 Shit 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 96,498,000 83 67,749,000 66 62,632,000 66 Ord 
North Carolina Pine Association.............. 45 165,650,000 81 146,381,000 81 129,697,000 75 Ider 
California Redwood Association.............. 13 209,242,000 95 192,261,000 86 192,598,000 80 Pr 
mutant a Eine AiR ee none euscmimmaninainiaiaas sane ER PA aah TO 
Z(t Lie sv cceeeeekhecaedeebesaestade 488 8,587,178,000 85 8,208,151,000 81 7,922,598,000 78 Ave 
Hardwoods: 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute........... 191 903,505,000 83 813,199,000 72 774,034,000 68 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn... 26 206,087,000 81 122,545,000 64 102,010,000 58 Unf 
Sar Ec ns oe RY — ee = SS eee — G 
Total hardwoods ...........ccceececeecece: 217 1,109,592,000 83 935,744,000 71 876,044,000 67 - 
Pe - cevisece che hn 6ee kee de Oe Ree en 679 9,696,770,000 85 9,143,895,000 79 8,798,642,000 77 —_— 


*Average weekly number. 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 18—Following is a statement for five associations of the gross 
stock footage Aug. 9, and the percentage relationship of unfilled orders to stocks: 


West Coast Analysis 


SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 16.—The West Coast Lu 
Lumbermen’s Association furnishes the follow- 





























‘ F 4 — 
ee ihniane Unfilled Sresra ee ing supplementary analysis of domestic cargo ore 
Association— Mills Stocks Orders’ Percent business for the week ended Aug. 2: the 
i ee rE, . a seesemecte eeesdees 19 883,467,000 117,516,000 13 ae — 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........... 140 1,371,945,000 292,746,000 21 Washington British Pr 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association....... 78 1,353,022,000 120,354,000 9 and Oregon Columbia Sh 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association...... 7 274,224,000 19,696,000 7 Orders on hand first of 98 mills 15 mills Or 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute............. 187 1,100,073,000 203,998,000 19 week— 
eae 1: ARES Pandit 
tlantic Coast - 7a 865 ’ , 0 
4 S ° Miscellaneous ..... 4,217,865 1,293,000 we 
North Carolina Pine Southern Pine Barometer so oe fo 
OUTRL coccccccece 
+ ° e ’ ’ , , A’ 
Norroik, Va., Aug. 18.—The North Carolina New Orteans, La., Aug. 18—For the week | orders received— A 
Pine Association makes the following analysis | ended Aug. 9, Saturday, 135 mills of total California ........ 19,669,042 1,865,000 
of figures from one hundred and two mills for | capacity of 155% units (a unit representing an Atlantic Coast .... 29,660,716 3,633,000 
the week ended Aug. 9: average monthly output of 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 Miscellaneous 344,503 2,016,927 A 
Percent Percent —- feet between Nov. 1, 1926, and Oct. 31, 1929), _ a peed 49,674,261 7,514,927 
Aver.* Actual Ship- | report as follows to the Southern Pine Asso- Tecsitiitliaaie,.. ss th 
Production— Feet Output Output ments | ciation: Percent Percent California 515.586 219.440 re 
Average® ..16,080,000 2 .* $-Year, Actual Atlantic Coast ...- 501,437 229,430 
Actual 6,196,000 39 an Production— Carst Feet Ave. Prod. Output Miscellaneous riehcda *99)'949 34°719 
Shipments ... 8,148,000 53 131 " aus, * YTB... ose rg ge aust or = : R 
Orders? ....- 6,090,000 3 98 7 "Pee aioe ,039,7 ; naka 799 F D 
Unfilled Shipments* "... 2,035 421735,000 64.81 94.88 Total .....--..+. 193,811 483,569 
orders ..... 56,945,000 ee os os Orders Shipments— E 
*“Average” is of production for the last TeOeeveS og ehWOT SEATTLE COTS 86.92 California ........ 18,749,640 3,368,000 L 
three years. n hand end Atlantic Coast .... 25,777,813 2,666,923 
y WOGRE <scces 6,095 127,995,000 .... eves Miscellaneous 708,300 527,000 
tAverage oo per ny wees *Orders were 93.31 percent of shipments. — ie 
ee ae aneree — preceding week’s tCarload basis is 21,000 feet. OE: -adeasedee sa 45,235,753 6,561,923 ‘ 
, tOrders on hand at above 135 mills showed Orders on hand end of 1 
a decrease of 2.06 percent, or 2,688,000 feet, week— 
pair deches Prat ccd' ss ARRERIRR LED AG 
tlantic Coast . i ° 04, 
2 s 748,208 
Hemlock and Hardwood : . Miscellaneous nee Seen 
ME keane canenee 142,831,408 12,571,704 s 
Osnxosn, Wis., Aug. 18.—The Northern Carolina Pine Costs PI ors oa RNP MQORER fet AH a 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- NorFro.tk, Va., Aug. 18—The North Caro- | giving totais only, and not distribution: 
ciation makes the following report for the week | Jina Pine Association reports in June the total 13 mills 3 mills 
ended Aug. 9: Percent | cost of rough lumber, exclusive of stumpage, Orders on hand first of " 
of Ca- C . : : : WE svevdwernvece 6,076,338 1,335,426 
Hardwoods— Total Per Unit* pacity was $18.69 for mills doing their own logging, Orders received ..... L.773,484 $j = savecs 
Capacity, 46 units... 9,549,000 210,000 100 | the range for these being from $14.30 to $25.71; 8 epee hens 0 Ee ee ree 
Actual production... 3,610,000 78,000 37 | $18.77 for mills purchasing logs, and that the Shipments .......... 1,546,254 ses a 
Shipmentst ........ 3,085,000 67,000 32 | average for all mills was $18.69—the statement Unillled end of week 6,302,618 1,886,428 
a pene tt i ab * 91° 459'000 estos = being based on 13 reports from 10 members rep- | Total domestic cargo— 129 mills 
Semsloch resenting 15 mills. Average cost of logs for Orders on hand first of 
mioch— mills doing their own logging, exclusive of 
. “ty . 9 ’ et ee ee ee 158,699,764 
po gM BN en > ope aa ees ee tt 1 stumpage, was $7.44, made up of $5.14 for log- Orders received ............ 58,961,633 
Shipmentst ........ 1,914,000 30,000 14 | ging expense and $2.30 for log transportation; eee a eaheed es Fanses 53°343'930 
epee secsived? . “iPere'oog «22000 10 | total cost of manufacturing for these mills was Unfilied end of week. |...” 1163'041,056 
tips che neath ** | $5.66, made up of $3.68 for sawmill, 51 cents *Deduction. 
*Daily 10-hour productive capacity of 35,00 


feet is considered one unit. 
is based on lumber scale. 


tLumber fabricated at mill and used in 
construction work is included in total orders 
and shipments. 


The production 





for dry kilns and $1.47 for yarding and ship- 
ping; total overhead averaged $4.60, made up 
of $1.60 for insurance and taxes, $1.21 for 
depreciation, and $1.79 for general overhead, 
and selling expense amounted to 99 cents. 








Harvarp Economic Society’s weekly index of 
wholesale commodity prices declined to 79.3 for 
the week ended Aug. 13, 1930, from 79.5 for 
the week ended Aug. 6, 1930. 
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Western Pine Summary 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


PortLAND, Ore., Aug. 20.—The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association reports as follows 
on operations during the week ended Aug. 16: 
Total number of mills reporting, 86: 
Actual production for week...... 
ShipmentS ..e.eceeeeeveervevevees 
PaeTS POCOIVOR 6 coc ccs s osc cues 
Report of 64 mills: 


Operating capacity .............. 
Average for 3 previous years..... 
Actual production for week....... 


Report for 75 mills: 


44,660,000 
33,569,000 
32,243,000 


73,226,000 
51,503,000 
41,466,000 


Average production ............. 41,015,000 
as QU 3 o v-u'a Gi eee e a wield 117,546,000 
Stocks on hand—Aug. 16.......... 1,346.513,000 


Identical mills reporting, 64: 
Production 
Operating capacity............- 
Average for 3 previous years... 51,503,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Aug. 16, 1930 Aug. 17, 1929 


73,226,000 


Actual for week... 41,466,000 51,400,000 
POOIOREE 2.<nc60 00 31,023,000 46,222,000 
Orders received 30,269,000 40, 595, 000 


Identical mills reporting, 37: 

Production 

Average for 3 previous years..... 31,818,000 
Week ended Week ended 
Aug. 16,1930 Aug. 17, 1929 

Unfilled orders ’ 101,556,000 119, 548,000 

Gross stocks on hand. 1,070,263,000 858,408,000 





West Coast Review 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WASH., Aug. 20.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association reports that 227 mills 
—all those giving production, shipments and 
orders—during the week ended Aug. 16 gave 
these figures: 


Production. .123,165,000 
Shipments ..126,291,000 2.54% over production 
OPraere ...2«s 124,817,000 1.34% over production 


A group of 349 mills, whose production re- 
ports of 1930 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Average weekly operating capacity. 302,653,000 
Average weekly cut for thirty-three weeks— 

1929 

WNPIIE isa bts sa alte Cac bl ka ae har ana eae 17 4. 015, 000 
Actual cut week ended Aug. 16... .142'875,000 


A group of 227 mills, whose production for 
the week ended Aug. 16 was 123,165,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows 


Unfilled 
Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ...... 42,787,000 41,231,000 95,280,000 
Domestic 
cargo ... 51,014,000 59,900,000 186,678,000 
Export 23,083,000 14,279,000 109,182,000 
Local 9,407,000 ie ¢ fae 





126,291,000 124,817,000 391,140,000 


A group of 182 mills, whose reports of pro- 
duction, shipments and orders are complete for 
1929 and 1930 to date, reported as follows: 


Week 
ended Aug. Average first 33 weeks 
16, 1930 1930 1929 


Production 113,946, 000 139,002,000 167,346,000 
Shipments 118,505,000 137,924,000 170,808,000 
Orders .112,769,000 130,227,000 170,326,000 





California Pines 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 16.—Following 
is the latest report of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association based 
on statistics for twenty-four mills: 


Percent 
Percent of same 
of pro- period 
Feet duction of 1929 
Por Week ended Aug. 9: 


Production tia iowa s we 31,670,000 + 
Bhipments .....cccecss 20,265,000 64 
2. ea eer 19,003,000 60 i 
Stocks end week....693,354,000 os 111 
Por Jan. 1 to Aug. 9: 

a 598,258,000 ee 75 
tg rr 644,437,000 108 78 
a, ee eS PR Se 666, 653, 000 112 79 





West Coast Waterborne 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Aug 16.—Following:is a 
report of July cargo shipments of lumber from 
the Pacific Northwest, as compiled by the Pa- 
cific Lumber Inspection Bureau: 


Domestic 
Board feet 
INTERCOASTAL— 
PN ree oer 117,116,652 
PS COE ov ccs neces senes 6 Splat 
CoASTWISE— 
EE og ot ca hee na eee eee eee 102,896,715 
pr ee a eee 663,522 
OTHER— 
Peametion TelemGs: 66 iis e eeseeds 8,646,024 
Philippine Islands ...........+0. 556,122 
Panama Canal Zone ...........- 2,681,079 
SPINE oy Sine. a. Sona ach wie oe ora) are 4,045,969 
Total domestic ...............236,606,083 
Export 
AUSTRALASIA— 
PS 5 opin crs teh anes eS ewew 9,031,764 | 
So SOc eee rere ore 1,207,087 
EO eae 305,927 
TS UO Ee ra oe 122,744 
LATIN AMERICA— 
ED ng ine n'a ebb. 4 oa oe owed eee 399,545 
South America (east coast)..... 6,805,632 
South America (west coast)..... 9,240,876 
, . a Serre siees eae ae 2,872,681 
ORIENT— 
I ne ted wie lee aca tar es Wil wie ee ea 45,911,609 
PNY 55s. oc Seow at k «aban Geena 34,817,777 
Rl aac bia eosacans hs hk ee 8 oR 107,586 
AFRICA— 
SO” er ey eee 3,874,467 
| AE RE Ce ee ee 40,308 
United Kingdom and Continent.... 27,445,537 
cp Re ae ee ey 10,358 
(rrr err 142,193,898 
co ee eer re 378,799,981 


Districts of origin of the above shipments are 
given as follows: 








Logs and 

Bolts 

-—— Lumber————_,, Cer- 
British Domestic Export tificated 
Columbia... 23,739,304 32,118,525 9,675,597 
Washington..147,398,196 61,974,692 209,372,888 
Oregon ...<< 65,468,583 48,100,681 113,569,264 
Totals . ..236,606,083 142,193,898 332,617,749 


Lumber footages for previous months were: 


1930 1929 
PE. 5 wakes adele 340,223,818 410,066,314 
a. ae 366,633,967 387,492,762 
(Pr 424,027,151 464,164,919 
ere 426,685,939 531,118,249 
ea rey var 444,745,461 549,768,345 
EE Ses cekteckoes 404,027,173 505,203,902 
be re ee 378,799,981 460,723,617 





Seven months .2,785,143,490  3,308,538,108 





Maple Flooring Stocks 


The Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has issued the following statistics for 
July, 1930, and comparative figures for July, 
1929, based on reports of the same nineteen 
member mills: 


July, July, Percent 
1930 1929 decrease 
Production ..... 3,755,000 6,271,000 40.1 
Shipments ..... 5,175,000 7,701,000 32.8 


Orders 3,881,000 6,003,000 35.3 
End month— 

Orders unfilled... 4,388,000 10,467,000 58.1 

err re 28,786,000 21,685,000 *32.7 


*Increase. 
Average Values “yo * Pirst, Second and 


Third Maple f. o. Michigan and Wisconsin 
> ins 
July July Percent 
1930 1929 decrease 
The product. ....... $74.08 $77.13 4.00 


The following are average percentages of 
stock sold Aug. 1: 


Maple-Beech 
Birch Maple Maple 2% 
Pe © 18 22 23 
Sees 14 15 22 
RED bbvah vee 10 10 19 
Se eee 15 17 22 





Back YaArD AFFAIR 
“What are you raking up there, Bill?” 
“Rusty cans and broken jugs. It’s just an old 
fashioned garden.” 





California Redwood 


San Francisco, Cauir., Aug. 16.—The fol- 
lowing information is summarized from the re- 
ports of 12 mills to the California Redwood 
Association for the week ended Aug. 9: 


Redwood White- 
Percentof wood 
Feet production Feet 








Production . 5,202,000 100 869,000 
Shipments ...... 4,282,000 82 1,287,000 
Orders— 
Received ..... 5,343,000 102 1,027,000 
[Ch . Es scexpe 20,282,000 re 5,938,000 


Detailed Distribution of Redwood 


Shipments Orders 
Sits Pals 2,163,000 2,057,000 
ceed 1,051,000 1,210,000 
58,00 


Northern California* 
Southern California* 


EE cikn¢ hah aaih ee hen’ 49,000 ,000 
REE © hb. s «io-0:6lbs's + aac 833,000 1,965,000 
PED. Fite oe piec watchs each 186,000 53,000 





4,282,000 5,343,000 


*North and south of line running through 
San Luis Obispo and Bakersfield. 


tWashington, Oregon, Nevada and Arizona. 
tAll other States and Canada. 





Arkansas Pine Distribution 


LittLte Rock, Ark., Aug. 18.—The St. John’s 
statistical service has prepared an analysis of 
the distribution of shipments by contributing 
Arkansas soft pine mills between Jan, 1 and 
June 30, 1930. Of the total of 3,210 cars, 
2,898 cars averaged 23,213 feet a car, total 
contents being 65,869,000 feet of lumber and 
lath, moldings and miscellaneous items which 
equalled approximately 1,402 board feet. The 
other 312 cars contained miscellaneous items. 


‘Figures showing the distribution of the total 


of 3,210 cars by groups of States follow: 


Per Per 
No. cent No. cent 
cars ‘total cars total 
So. Dakota 1 Pennsylv. 128 4 


Minnesota fe New Jersey 28 1 

Wisconsin 49 1 New York 173 6 

Michigan 381 12 Connecticut 46 2 

Iowa 111 4 Rhode Is. 30 1 

Missouri 298 9 Mass. 133 4 

Kansas 133 4 Vermont Ses 

Illinois 288 9 New Hamp. 23 1 

Indiana 116 4 Maine 57 2 

Ohio 201 6 Delaware Be iat 

1,581 49 629 21 

Tennessee eb 

Texas 453 14 Maryland 30 1 
Oklahoma 101 3 W. Virginia 4 
N. Mexico 15 1 Dist. of Col. 2 
Arkansas 343 10 Kentucky 6 

Louisiana 12 49 a 

Mississippi 2 

ae Colorado Be ook 

926 28 Nebraska 18 1 

Canada Bt has 20 1 


Content of the cars shipped has been analyzed 
as follows as to grade and average price: 














Average 
Grade Footage Percentage Price 
Reretter tioned 18,252,000 28 $50.25 
ees aaa ewe 1,850,000 3 43.00 
No. PKs eivahe eee 12,785,000 19 29.00 
a aoe rere ee 25,147,000 38 19.75 
OE Te 6,828,000 10 16.25 
___ sat Peepers 975,000 2 12.50 
EMME”. .cc00 65,837,000 100 $30.25 
EE o's aa ieee 4,000 $44.25 
ME Whesvobareens 28,000 50.75 
Total lumber. .65,869,000 
, ae 652,000 
Moldings ....... 750,000 
67,271,000 $30.50 





Mill Town Stages a Clean-up 


Fostoria, TEx., Aug. 18.—This sawmill town 
of the Foster Lumber Co, recently engaged in 
a clean-up campaign, the lumber company 
spending approximately $1,000 in aiding the 
work. All weeds and grass were cut, streets 
cleaned and all trash burned. The entire town 
co-operated with the officials, and the improved 
appearance is very noticeable. 
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News and Views of West Coast Activities 


Pondosa Pine Benefits by Low Rates 


PorTLAND, Ore., Aug. 16.—A new feature in 
Pondosa pine selling has developed recently 
since intercoastal freight rates have been re- 
duced to $8. Heretofore intercoastal water- 
borne shipments have been confined: to West 
Coast species such as Douglas fir, West Coast 
hemlock, western red cedar and Sitka spruce. 

In the intercoastal trade freight rates are 
based on net measurements. Therefore, on sur- 
faced stock which loses 25 percent or more in 
dressing, an $8 rate means an actual cost of 
about $6. Some of the so called Inland Empire 
mills from points such as Klickitat, Wash., 
and Bend, Ore., enjoy a low rail rate to Port- 
land where the lumber may be loaded on inter- 
coastal carriers. By this combination, Bend 
mills can lay down lumber in New York for 
about $5 less than by rail. There are, however, 
some additional wharfage or handling charges 
at the receiving end. Nevertheless, with pres- 
ent rates there is considerable margin left as 
compared with all-rail shipments from these 
points. 

Even shippers thus advantageously located are 
not, however, very jubilant over this situation. 
They realize there is no stability to intercoastal 
rates; particularly on this low basis, which is 
not believed to be profitable for ship owners. 


racket. My plans have progressed to the point 
where I can visualize (a) friendly officer tag- 
ging car parked in front of a garageless resi- 
dence; (b) payment of first offense fine; (c) 
the tip-off to a sleepy lumber dealer; (d) sales- 
man’s call on home owner or landlord, and, 
with proper pressure, (e) sale of complete 
garage job. I am now to the point where I 
have only to decide how much of a “cut” I 
should demand from the kind of a retailer who 
is overlooking this outstanding opportunity to 
create a lot of new lumber and shingle busi- 
ness. 





Presents Creosoted Timber Archway 


Vancouver, B. C., Aug. 16.—One of the most 
interesting events which took place on the 
opening day of the Vancouver exhibition on 
Aug. 6 was the presentation and dedication of 
a new entrance archway. Entirely comprised 
cf creosoted British Columbia timbers, the 
archway was a gift from the Vancouver Creo- 
soting Co. (‘Ltd.) to the Vancouver Exhibition 
Association in commemoration of the twenty- 
first exhibition to be held in Vancouver. George 
E., Hermann, general manager of the Van- 
couver Creosoting Co., made the presentation 
with fitting ceremony. 

All phases of the forest and forest industries 




















Creosoted timber archway presented to Vancouver Exhibition Association by the Vancouver 
Creosoting Co. (Ltd.) 


There also is some opposition on the part of 
railroad companies which claim that this lum- 
ber going to an American destination is not 
entitled to an export rail rate. At least part 
of the advantage in freight costs is being passed 
on to buyers, thus bearing the market for rail 
shipped pine to Atlantic coast territory. 

In the meantime the American Intercoastal 
Conference is threatened with collapse through 
the probable withdrawal of three of the largest 
lines. That would mean open rates. To offset 
this, however, the United States Shipping Board 
is threatening Government regulation of inter- 
coastal steamship rates. Other Pondosa pine 
producing points are asking lower rates to 
West Coast steamship terminals. 


7—_----- 

“Cops” Might Help Sell Garages 

SEATTLE, WaASH., Aug. 16—Roy A. Dailey, 
manager North Coast district of the National- 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, in his 
weekly letter, said: 

One of our sleuths, on the trail of new lum- 
ber business, attaches this news item to his 
report: 

Working in flying squads, motorcyle 
patrolmen through the night tagged more 
than 600 cars parked on residential 
streets in violation of the new overnight 
parking ordinance. Recipient of each 
tag must come to police headquarters 


and deposit bail.” (Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, Aug. 14.) 


This gives me the idea of a very elegant new 


were depicted in an interesting and beautiful 
exhibit prepared by the Canadian Forestry As- 
sociation in the Forestry Building in the fair 
grounds. Two deer, a beaver, wild geese, mal- 
lard ducks and tiny fish made a most realistic 
wild life scene which claimed the interest of 
young and old alike. So perfect was the im- 
pression created by the miniature logging and 
lumber scene, with all its diminutive machinery 
in action, that one found it hard to believe that 
they were watching a mere model. The British 
Columbia Loggers’ Association and the British 
Columbia Lumber Association were responsible 
for this exhibit. 

A most interesting and comprehensive display 
of forest products, staged by the British Colum- 
bia Forest Products Laboratories, held the in- 
terest of its many visitors. A display of samples 
of all the woods found in British Columbia was 
very interesting, while an exhibit of twigs from 
all the various trees found in North America 
proved most instructive. A match exhibit and 
artificial silk display were shown as products 
of British Columbia’s forests. Charred hill- 
sides, burning villages, fleeing homesteaders, 
and searing flames told the grim story of the 
“red destroyer.” The forest fire scene told its 
own story and undoubtedly many a thoughtless 
hand would in future be arrested from starting 
such a conflagration. Visitors to the forestry 
exhibit carried away with them a remembrance 
of the fragrance of the many pine trees, and a 
desire to revisit the forestry building. 


How Timber Became Infected 

SEATTLE, WasH., Aug. 18.—The Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau has sent to its members 
a circular conveying some interesting informa- 
tion secured through the Douglas Fir Exploita- 
tion & Export Co., concerning complaints of 
insect damage to timbers. The timbers about 
which this complaint was made were 8x8 to 24x 
24. In transmitting the report of the examina- 
tion of a piece of infected Douglas fir, the com- 
pany said: 


We have a complaint from this buyer on 
account of damage by some boring insect. A 
considerable number of pieces showed on ar- 
rival holes in the ends and some had holes on 
the faces, and we are sending you under sepa- 
rate cover a small sample piece showing some 
of these holes. 

We have had a sample with the larvae ete. 
examined by an expert and enclose copy of his 
report which we think proves conclusively 
that the damage was caused by the timber 
having been loaded in contact with other 
goods infected with this beetle, or in a hold 
which had had such insects in it on a pre- 
vious voyage. 


The examination and report were made by 
S. J. Duly, M. A., Cantab., author of “Timber 
Resources of the British Empire,” and Mitchell 
research scholar on the carriage of goods by 
sea via Pacific. This report on the examina- 
tion of a piece of infected Douglas fir was as 
follows : 


The sample of timber submitted for exam- 
ination measured 5x2x2 inches and was in- 
fected with the pupae and adults of the beetle 
Dermestes carnivorus. This is not a timber 
beetle and never originates in timber. It is 
found in skins, hides and greasy foodstuffs 
such as hams and bacon. Its life history as 
far as it is of economic importance is as fol- 
lows: After mating the female beetles lay 
eggs in the skins which they infest and this 
may take place as soon as the skins leave the 
animals. The eggs hatch out into conspicuous 
hairy larvae which run rapidly over the skins. 
They are about one-half to three-quarter inch 
in length when fully grown, brown, tapering 
from head to tail, and are furnished with 
three pairs of semi-transparent legs. During 
growth they molt several times and litter the 
goods they infest with their cast skins. In 
the sample of timber examined no larvae were 
present, and none would be anticipated (see 
below). After a length of time depending on 
the warmth of the atmosphere in which the 
larva is living it pupates, that is, it becomes 
still and encloses itself in a covering within 
which the mature beetle is found. This is 
the condition in which the insect occurs in 
the present instance. The beetle then emerges 
from the pupa. At moderately warm tempera- 
tures the life cycle from egg to egg is com- 
plete in six weeks, and warm weather shortens 
this period, 

As pointed out Dermestes is not a timber 
insect. It is peculiar to skins and hides. In 
June, 1929, the writer examined bales of skins 
from the Pacific Northwest discharged after 
a voyage through the Panama Canal which 
were heavily infested with this beetle in all 
its stages, adults, larvae and pupae. The 
possible danger to timber carried in a ship 
which has such skins on board was indicated 
by the writer to the shipping company at 
that time, although no such damage was found 
on that occasion. It is a well established fact 
that Dermestes larvae may pupate in many 
materials. These repulsive larvae are eX- 
tremely active and run as fast as cockroaches; 
they may then enter materials of many kinds 
for pupation. Thus F. H. Day, Entomological 
Magazine 209, 1922, gives examples of this in- 
sect boring into spruce timber in a hide ware- 
house in Carlisle to pupate, the burrows 
reaching a foot in length. The larvae entered 
the soft spring wood as they have conspic- 
uously done in the present instance. 

I have not the slightest doubt that the dam- 
age in this instance has been brought about 
on the ship and I would suggest inquiry as 
to the carriage of hides or skins on this or 
a previous voyage in the ship in question. 
The temperatures in the holds of vessels pass- 
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ing through the Panama may well be 92° F. 
for ten days and there is ample time for the 
damage exhibited by the sample to have taken 
place as indeed it must have taken place on 
poard. Hides and skins are customary car- 
goes on ships leaving the Pacific Northwest 
and Douglas fir and Sitka spruce of course 
always figure in the cargoes. The insect is 
peculiar to hides and skins, and is known to 
enter soft wood to pupate. Its complete life 
cycle is six weeks at moderate temperatures. 
This appears to me to be conclusive evidence 
for infection during carriage. 





Mill Activities at Reedsport, Ore. 


Reepsport, Ore., Aug. 16.—Russell J. Hub- 
bard, manager of the Winchester Bay Lumber 
Co., has returned to his desk after a recent 
operation for gall bladder trouble. The mill is 
operating on a 5-day a week schedule and is 
cutting 165,000 feet daily. The company manu- 
factures flooring, ceiling, siding, spruce and 
lath, besides shop and box lumber. 

The mill of the Umpqua Mills & Timber Co., 
which cuts fir lumber exclusively, is operating 
six days. a week at the rate of 130,000 feet a 
day. About 60 percent of the lumber is shipped 
by water. 





Raises Turkeys on Cut-over Land 


EucEeNE, Ore., Aug. 16.—It would seem that 
the heads of so large a corporation as the 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co. would have enough to 
de without worrying about a flock of wild 
turkeys, but the Booth-Kelly turkeys have re- 
ceived a lot of attention from the company 
managers. The turkeys were obtained from 
the State Game commission last fall and turned 
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any kind of stock, regardless of size, to any 
moisture content. A recent shipment called for 
16-foot stock, 514x8'4-inch, dried to an 18 per- 
cent moisture content. This would have been 
considered an impossibility only a short time 
ago, but the stock was put through the kilns 
with no loss and no degrading on acocunt of 
the process. 


Miniature Millwork Display 

PASADENA, CALIF., Aug. 16.—When the min- 
iature display of millwork, pictured in the ac- 
companying photo, was placed in the window 
of a local merchant, it attracted so much at- 
tention that several other business men’ asked 
the Crown City Manufacturig Co. for the 
privilege of showing it for a week. The ex- 
hibit, which was primarily made to advertise 
the recent tri-annual conference of the Millwork 
Institute of California, was shown at the Hotel 
Huntington where it received much favorable 
comment, 

Every piece is made in exact scale of mill- 
work products and finished in minute detail. 
Besides this, it shows the variety of uses of 
wood. With a truck load of rough lumber in 
the center, the grouping consists of five door 
models, shutters, inlays, flagpoles, seed trays, 
flower stakes, hobby materials, a surf board, 
samples of wood turnings and a complete stair- 
case. The latter piece of work represents much 
effort and great pains to construct. 

In addition to the finished models, there were 
arranged along the front of the display 46 pieces 
of various woods of uniform size, each labeled 
with the name of the wood, qualities, habitat, 
weight and its most appropriate uses. Rare 
hardwoods were included in the group. Pedes- 





with manufacturers supporting the drive as a 
unit. Mr. Bruce said an extensive advertising 
campaign would be launched this fall in addi- 
tion to other activities. 

Headquarters of the bureau will be estab- 
lished in New York City and once operations 
have been put succesfully under way there may 
be branch offices in other cities. It is also 
possible that other parts of the country will 
eventually be embraced. Mr. Bruce said that 
there had recently been an encouraging im- 
provement in demand for eastern spruce lath 
and that an increase in prices had been the 
immediate result. Stocks of lath in the hands 
of wholesalers are lighter now than at any time 
in the last .year. 


Wasdincblien Exhibit at Fair 


In the wood industries, which have been in 
existence for centuries, the contribution of 
science has been largely that of “increasing the 
product per worker and making available to the 
general public articles of beauty that were for- 
merly only available to the wealthy,” states a 
report to the National Research Council science 
advisory committee recommending a wood in- 
dustry display as one of the important exhibits 
at the Chicago World’s Fair in 1933. Estab- 
lishment of a complete woodworking plant as 
part of the exhibit which would manufacture 
some such articles as a console radio cabinet, 
is suggested in the report. 

The report was made by the mechanical en- 
gineering section of the science advisory com- 
mittee, a body of leading engineers connected 
with educational institutions, research labora- 
tories, or holding executive positions in large 
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Display of Miniature Millwork Made by the Crown City Manufacturing Co., of Pasadena, Calif. 


loose as an experiment on some of the com- 
pany’s cut-over land. A number of them sur- 
vived the hardships of winter and were doing 
well this spring. The sponsors hope the ex- 
periment proves a success so that another valu- 
able game bird can be added to the State wild 
life attractions. 

The Booth-Kelly company has long been a 
leader in many activities, especially those per- 
taining to the lumber industry, reforestation 
and the development of western Oregon re- 
sources, 

Practical work in fire protection has received 
the enthusiastic support of the company, which 
is active in the Lane County Fire Patrol Asso- 
ciation. A natural reforestation is taking place 
on most of the company’s land, with experi- 
mental plots being planted to Pondosa pine, 
California redwood, Port Orford cedar and 
other trees through the co-operation of the 
Oregon State experimental station, Firebreaks 
of box elder and Russian mulberry have been 
planted and their growth is being watched. 
Very little fire has been reported this year since 
the company pursues a policy of burning the 
cut-over land and around camps every spring, 
which eliminates the hazard later on. 

During the last year the company has re- 
modeled its kiln drying systems and installed 
up-to-date blower kilns, offering the latest in 
automatic humidity and temperature controls. 
Considerable experimentation has been carried 
on in that line until they are now able to dry 


trians would stand at the display windows for 
considerable lengths of time absorbed in read- 
ing the labels as well as admiring the miniature 
models, 

A large photograph of the Crown City Manu- 
facturing Co.’s present plant appears in the 
background, while to the left is shown the plant 
as it appeared in 1905 when W. L. Leishman 
began his business a quarter of a century ago. 
There appears also in the grouping a picture 
of the first piece of millwork turned out by the 
company. Lothrop Leishman, who made the 
exhibit, is now associated in the business with 
his father, 


To Promote Wood Lath 


New York, Aug. 18.—Wood Lath Bureau 
(Inc.) is in process of formation and will be 
functioning early in September, according to an 
announcement today by Frederick J. Bruce, 
who is directing the preliminaries of organiza- 
tion. Mr. Bruce said he could not name the 
officers at present, but that the object of the 
bureau would be to promote and encourage the 
use of wood lath. 

He declared further that operations would 
cover the northeastern quarter of the country, 
extending as far west as Iowa, and embracing 
some of the Canadian provinces. Representa- 
tives of the organization will endeavor to in- 
terest retailers and wholesalers in all of this 





territory in pressing the wood lath campaign, 


manufacturing organizations, who are planning 
an extensive series of exhibits for the exposi- 
tion depicting the progress made in mechanical 
engineering during the past century. 

The science advisory committee consists of 
a larger group of leaders in scientific achieve- 
ment throughout the country, who under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Frank B. Jewett, vice 
president of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co., are working on plans to make science 
the feature of the Chicago fair. 

The complete woodworking exhibit as out- 
lined by the mechanical engineering section 
would include scenes showing such lumbering 
operations as the felling, handling of timber, 
fire protection, river and ocean rafting; then 
the incidents of primary conversion, that is, 
sawmills, rafting, the use of the hand saw in 
1833 in contrast to the steel and electric saws 
of 1933, handling methods, kiln drying and wood 
preserving methods. 

Secondary conversion would be illustrated by 
scenes showing lumber transport, seasoning, 
machine methods, machinery, fabrication, as- 
sembling, variety of products, clamps, glues and 
sO on. > 

Other scenes would show comparison of old 
and new designs, use of old and new finishing 
materials by hand and spray application, dyes, 
stains, fillers, fireproofing of wood, strength 


testing, representative species, beauty of domes- 
tic and foreign woods, and botanical specifica- 
tions. 
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Placing Hardwood Orders for Future 


Buy for Later Shipments 


WarrREN, ARK., Aug. 18.— Orders are being 
placed for deferred shipment. Some buyers are 
taking advantage of low prices to cover fall re- 
quirements. Certain large mills are declining 
this class of business. Planing mills are oper- 
ating on a three to four day’s schedule and are 
fairly busy. There has been a slight increase 
in releases for radio cabinets, but other special- 
ties are inactive. Flooring plants have been 
closed for two weeks by the Fordyce Lumber 
Co. and Crossett Lumber Co., andgother floor- 
ing manufacturers are on a reduced schedule 
because of their sizable stocks. However, some 
advances have recently been posted on flooring 
items that are none too plentiful. The Calion 
Lumber Co. and Nickey Bros. plants at Calion, 
Ark., are still closed down. Small operators 
are either closed down indefinitely or have 
greatly curtailed. There is next to no demand 
for small-mill stock, except at prices far under 
production costs. Log contractors are less 
active than during any similar period in the last 
ten years. The large mills have ample log 
supplies from their own timber, and are not 
buying, though farmers and small timber own- 
ers are eager to sell logs. 


Future Delivery Orders Placed 


Louisvitte, Ky., Aug. 18—The hardwood 
market is a trifle more encouraging, a few 
concerns having reported better business, or- 
ders calling largely for oak and gum. The au- 
tomobile industry is still very slow, and business 
being placed by the radio and cabinet industries 
is not large. Railroad buying has been fair in 
spots. Box company demand is also fair, and 
planing mill demand for mixed cars of interior 
trim stock is one of the brighter spots. Floor- 
ing remains quite dull. 

There is some scattered demand for walnut; 
a fair demand for common and better plain sap 
gum and other gum items up to FAS quartered 
red; plain red and white oak, including FAS, 
and in thicknesses from 4/ to 8/4. Maple, 
magnolia, elm, black gum, ash and wormy oak 
are all quiet. Poplar is not especially active. 
Plywoods have been dull, but veneer demand is 
fair to good. Production continues at around 
40 percent, with shipments at about 50 percent 
normal. Some very fair orders were reported 
last week, running from 250,000 feet up to 
around 750,000 feet, including furniture and box 
requirements in gum and oak, and at least one 
good cutting order on oak timber figuring 150,- 
000 feet was reported. This week’s orders 
didn’t start off as well as those of last week. 

Prices of inch stock at Louisville are about as 
follows: Poplar, FAS, southern, $78 to $80; 
Appalachian, $88@90; saps and selects, south- 
ern, $55; Appalachian, $46@48; No. 2-A, south- 
ern, $30@32; Appalachian, $34@36; No. 2-B, 
$23@25. Walnut, FAS, $235; selects, $155@ 
160; No. 1-C, $85@90; No. 2, $35@38. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $34@36; quar- 
tered sap, FAS, $60; No. 1 common, $40@42; 
red gum, FAS, $90; No. 1-C, $46@48; quar- 
tered, $2 higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, 
$45@48. Cottonwood, FAS, $45; No. 1, $32@ 
33. Southern red oak, plain, FAS, $60@65; 
No. 1, $44@46; southern white, plain, FAS, 
$80@85; No. 1-C, $45@50. Appalachian red 
oak, plain, FAS, $74; No. 1-C, $45@50; Appa- 
lachian white oak, plain, FAS, $90; No. 1, 
$52@55; white oak quartered, FAS, $125@130; 
No. 1-C, $70@75; sound wormy oak, $30@32. 

The five months’ drought in Kentucky has 
been slightly broken by showers, developing 
into good rains in some sections, and as a whole 
doing much good in a stricken territory, where 
late tobacco and some corn may take a fresh 
lease of life. 


The Louisville Hardwood Club, meeting at 
the Louisville Country Club the evening of Aug. 
12, had more of an open meeting and discussion 
of general matters than routine lumber discus- 
sions. A little improvement in the business 
outlook was reported by some members. 

Preston P. Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Louisville, reported a very fair 
business the week of Aug. 11, figuring some- 
thing more than 2,000,000 feet, principally in 
oak and gum, including a number of mixed cars, 
and some orders that will be delivered in the 
future. 


Further Betterment Reported 


CINCINNATI, OuI0, Aug. 18.—Although hard- 
wood trade is dull, wholesalers feel that prices 
have scraped bottom. Sound wormy chestnut is 
showing distinct signs of revival, with several 
fair sized orders reported. The sound wormy 
chestnut is used for corewood and it looks 
as if the missionary work of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club had brought results. Oak is in 


Small Output Exceeds Sales 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 20.—There are some 
small orders coming through for southern hard- 
woods from furniture manufacturing companies, 
Otherwise trade is slow and it is purely a buy- 
er’s market. Volume of business is nearly at 
40 percent normal, and is probably lower than 
at any previous period. Production is greater 
than orders, but in recent weeks was held down 
to 50 percent of normal. Few mills are on full 
time and many are shut down entirely. Reports 
of resumption of activities at some of the larger 
automobile and auto body plants throughout the 
country may mean a slight improvement in de- 
mand from them, as few have stocks for more 
than immediate requirements. Any hope of re- 
vival of building operations this season is pass- 
ing. Flooring is dead, so there is no movement 
of oak. Radio cabinet plants are taking scat- 
tered shipments. Railroads have taken less 
lumber this summer than in years. Little change 
has come in foreign business. Price variations 
are of no consequence. All mills are trimming 





sible and generally profitable. 


natural materials of resources. 


will increase. . . 


Department, Detroit Edison Co. 





Blazing a New Trail 


I note first that human discovery and invention have always been ahead of human 
need; in fact, need has frequently followed from discovery. 


I note second that humanity has always attempted to interpret the future in terms 
of the present and has practically always failed dismally. 


I note third that none of the dire results that havé been predicted as inevitably 
bound to follow the excessive depletion of this or that natural resource has ever 
materialized in such a way that a thoroughly satisfactory readjustment was not pos- 


I note fourth that man’s activities up to the present time have been largely destruc- 
tive in the sense that he has used for his purposes, and destroyed in the using, certain 
But, recently he has started on a new trail; instead 
of always breaking down and wasting, he is now sometimes building up. He has 
started synthesis in a fairly large way and there is every promise that this movement 


This means that I do not believe in conservation of any sort that makes life now 
more expensive, because I am fully convinced that that which we thus save for a 
future generation will not be needed at that time.—C. F. Himsurexp, Chief of Research 








better demand from the furniture trade, espe- 
cially in No. 1 common and selects, 4/4 to 6/4. 
There is little interest displayed in flooring or 
interior trim, although occasional small orders 
are placed, mostly by buyers in the Northeast 
and Canada. FAS oak and poplar are very 
dull, but some eastern firms believe that Appa- 
lachian hardwoods are a good buy and are tak- 
ing up bargains. This revival of interest ap- 
pears to be mostly in New England, the North 
Central States and Canada, but inquiries indi- 
cate a broadening of the demand. Low grade 
poplar is also having a run in spot buying. Good 
lots of 2A and 2B poplar are being taken for 
boxes and crating and for cabinet corewood. 
Comparatively little of the FAS or No. 1 and 
selects is sold. Ash and maple are also dull, 
but several auto factories are releasing ship- 
ping orders for them on old contracts, mostly 
for difficult sizes and thicknesses. Mills report 
that dry stocks of automobile lumber are short. 
Hardwood for building is slow. Export busi- 
ness is draggy, with inquiries few and offered 
prices rather unsatisfactory. 

Southern pine, cypress and Pacific coast 
woods were equally draggy. 


their sails closely and every possible means of 
retrenchment is being seized upon. 

While this southern region will produce a 
pretty good cotton crop, prices for cotton are 
below cost of production, so many farmers will 
be cutting available saw logs this fall and win- 
ter, hoping to earn some money by that means. 
A plentiful supply of cheap logs is foreseen, 
and this will not help the lumber market. 


Retailers in Buying Mood 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 19—Lumber demand 
has shown a little improvement within the last 
couple of weeks, and, in exceptional cases, 
wholesalers say their business for the first 
seven months of this year was as good as last 
year’s. Retailers are in a better buying mood, 
as is shown by numerous reports from whole- 
salers of a pick-up in orders this month. It 
is complained, however, that much of the buy- 
ing is in small lots. 

One of the woods which has been showing 
improvement in wholesale sales is cypress. The 
buying comes from the retailers as well as to 
some extent from the railroads. Several whole- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 66 and 67 
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salers report that cypress has been making up 
a larger proportion of their sales than is usual. 

- H. McLellan, of the Capilano Timber 
Co., North Vancouver, B. C., visited the trade 


here last week. 


W. K. Jackson, president Jackson & Tindle, 
has moved to his summer home at Niagara-on- 


the-Lake, Ont., for the season. 


H. T. Trotter and H. C. Kelleran, of the 
Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co., are taking a two 
weeks’ business and pleasure trip to Montreal 


and Quebec. 


H. A. Plumley, of the Hugh McLean Lumber 
Co., is on a week’s vacation at Port Colborne, 
on the Canadian shore of Lake Erie. 

R. E. Fairchild, treasurer of Mixer & Co., is 


spending a vacation in the Adirondacks. 


was a member of the successful Buffalo team 
which won the cup here last week in the East- 
West event in the tournament of the American 


Lawn Bowling Association. . 


The Zoladz Baseball Club, representing the 
jumber yards of Walter and Joseph Zoladz, will 
participate with one other club in a champion- 
ship match in the municipal baseball associa- 
tion. The club has made an almost unbroken 
record of victory this season, having won ten 


games and lost only two. 


Made President of Company 


CIncINNATI, Oun10, Aug. 19.—Announcement 
was made here today of the election of Grover 
E. Jones, first vice president of the M. B. Far- 


rin Lumber Co., of this city as president. 


succeeded Henry J. Pfiester, the change becom- 
Mr. Pfiester, who has 
been president for more than ten years, will 
He resigned, it is under- 
stood, to devote his attention to an appointment 
received last week as trustee of the estate in 
bankruptcy of Frank J. Dorger, former vice 
president of the defunct Cosmopolitan Bank, 
which failed for $2,000,000. President Jones has 


ing effective Aug. 1. 


remain as a director. 


been in the employ of the Farrin company for 
the last thirty years, having entered as a tally 
boy. For the last six years he has been first 
vice president in charge of sales. Wilbur J. 
Wright, sales manager, has been advanced to 
the vice-presidency. 


Concern Sells Its Standing Timber 


MempHIS, TENN., Aug. 20.—While official 
statements have been withheld by both parties, 
it became known here this week that the Tur- 
ner-Farber-Love Co., one of the big hardwood 
operating firms in this region, has bought prac- 
tically all of the standing timber owned by the 
R. J. Hackney Lumber Co., much of it located 
in Louisiana. The Hackney concern, it is re- 
ported, will finish its present cut and sell what 
lumber it has on hand, which may take six 
months or longer, according to lumber-circle 
chatter. Retirement from active lumber business 
of “Ross” Hackney, long a familiar and well 
known figure in southern hardwood circles, is 
predicted by his friends. The timber land deal 
is variously reported to involve 15,000 to 20,000 
acres of virgin hardwoods. 


Recent Improvement Sustained 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—Demand for hard- 
woods retains the slight improvement noted last 
week, but buying is far from active. Compe- 
tition is very keen, and prices have a remark- 
able range. Several wholesalers report that 
inquiry from furniture plants for oak has in- 
creased a little. More interest in gum also has 
been noted of late, by house finish and automo- 
bile people. White ash is not moving very well, 
but this hardwood retains its price better than 
most. Well manufactured 4/4 hardwoods are 
offered at the following range, but lower figures 
are sometimes shaded: Ash, FAS, $85@90; 
No. 1, $54@56. Basswood, FAS, $75@80; No. 
1, $52@56. Beech, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $52@ 
56. Birch, FAS, $90@100; No. 1, $54@60. 


Maple, FAS, $87@92; No. 1, $54@60. Oak, 
plain hard red, FAS, $75@80; No. 1, $55@58; 
plain hard white, FAS, $92@96; No. 1, $58@ 
61; plain soft white, FAS, $105@110; No. 1, 
$64@67; quartered white, medium texture, 
FAS, $133@137; No. 1, $81@85; quartered 
soft, FAS, $147@152; No. 1, $92@98. Poplar, 
medium texture, FAS, $80@87; saps, $61@65; 
No. 1, $47@52; soft, FAS, $108@118; saps, 
$74@78; No. 1, $60@63. 

Worth while orders for hardwood flooring 
are scarce, competition is very keen, and prices 
are unsatisfactory. First grade plain white oak 
flooring is $83@84; second grade, $65@71.50; 
third grade, $45@50. First grade birch floor- 
ing is $75@85, and first grade maple, $85@91. 





Remodeling and Improving Kilns 


JACKSONVILLE, FiLa., Aug. 18.—Taking ad- 
vantage of the slack business and consequent . 
curtailment of production during the last several 
months, many lumber manufacturers are re- 
modeling their old type dry kilns and otherwise 
bringing their plants up-to-date. Doing this 
remodeling and improving at this time gives 
them the added benefit of the lower prices for 
materials that have prevailed. Officials of the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., with headquarters here 
and branch at North Portland, Ore., report that 
at many plants the old type dry kilns are being 
brought up-to-date by the installation of the 
Moore fan system for producing positive forced 
circulation, thereby enabling the kilns to pro- 
duce a higher quality of seasoned lumber dried 
on lower temperatures. They also report that 
a number of plants not heretofore so equipped 
have installed automatic temperature and hu- 
midity recorder controllers. 

It is evident that prices now are at the bot- 
tom, with all markets looking toward a steady 
improvement, and this would seem to be the 
most desirable time to remodel the sawmill 
plants and especially the dry kiln equipment. 


Displays Products in Unique Way 


“What do the boards and ties 
look like after you have treated 
them? And what do the chemicals 
themselves look like?” Such were 
the questions customers usually 
asked when they came to the offices 
of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., on 
the fifteenth floor of the Railway 
Exchange Building at 80 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. For- 
merly, about the only way A. W. 
Armstrong, president and manager 
of the company, or G. G. Botts, 
secretary-treasurer, or D. C. Jones, 
sales manager, could answer those 


question vas to use words in an 
attempr make the customer 
imagine . ror. 

But not more. Nowadays 


there are av samples of both 
the products 1 the chemicals, 
and all the custo. ‘er need do to see 
them is to look wut the window 
of the office lobby. At the fifteenth 
floor the Railway Exchange has 
a setback which forms a “prome- 
nade” twenty feet wide around the 
entirely enclosed court. Seldom, if 
ever, is it used for a promenade 
by any of the tenants, but the 
Ayer & Lord company is taking 
advantage of it for. display’ pur- 
poses. 

Just outside one of the large 
windows is a case eight feet long, 
five feet high, and four feet wide 
at the bottom, all glass except the 
bottom, the rear panel, and the 
frame which are oak. The front 
panel is heavy plate glass and is 
set at an angle so as to allow an 





excellent view of the case’s con- 
tents. It is hinged at the top for 
convenience in arranging the dis- 


from which the accompanying 
illustration was selected. 
For the convenience of the visit- 

















The Ayer & Lord Tie Co.’s display case outside its office window, with 
the glass cover raised 


play or for a closer inspection of 
the treated woods inside; however, 
one must be indeed interested if 
he is to raise the “cover,” because 
of its great weight, as a represen- 
tative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN soon discovered, and it was 
necessary for two of the Ayer & 
Lord company’s young stalwarts to 
hold it up, letting the glass bend 
alarmingly convex in the center, 
during the taking of the pictures 


ing customer, each item on display 
is numbered, and in a frame hinged 
to the window through which this 
picture was taken is a keyed list 
describing the various materials. 
In the sealed and inverted bottles 
in the foreground, numbered 1 to 
6, are samples of the preservatives 
which this company uses. No. 1 is 
pure distillate creosote oil, and No. 
6, at the right, is an 80-20 solu- 
tion of coal tar creosote oil. No. 
































2 is chloride of zinc in 50 percent 
solution, and in No. 3 bottle are 
crystals of the fused zinc chloride 
as it is received by the company. 
No. 4 contains dry Wolman salts 
(Triolith), and in No. 5 is a 
sample of dry Amwood salts 
(Minolith). 

The bottles are standing on a 
section of hardwood (gum) cross- 
tie, (No. 7) which has been treated 
by the Rueping pressure, empty- 
cell process with A. R. E. A. No. 
1 pure distillate creosote oil, 5% 
to 6 pounds per cubic foot of wood. 
The large pine piling at right cen- 
ter (No. 8), and the pine tele- 
phone pole to the left of it, were 
treated with an 80-20 solution of 
coal tar creosote, 10 pounds per 
cubic foot. Nos. 10 and 11, the 
five- and six-inch pine fence posts 
suspended horizontally at the top, 
were treated with the same solu- 
tion, 8 pounds per foot. No. 16, 
the pine cross-tie behind the bot- 
tles, is untreated. No. 12, the 
1x12-inch pine board and the pine 
2x4 on top of it, were treated with 
pure zinc chloride, % pound per 
cubic foot, and two similar pieces 
of lumber at the right (No. 14) 
were treated with Wolman salts, 
Y% pound per foot. Down behind 
the other pieces of wood, where 
they cannot be seen in this picture, 
are an oak cross-tie treated with 
the chloride of zinc and a gum 
cross-tie treated with Wolman 
salts, 
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Placing Hardwood Orders for Future 


Buy for Later Shipments 


Warren, Ark., Aug. 18.— Orders are being 
placed for deferred shipment. Some buyers are 
taking advantage of low prices to cover fall re- 
quirements. Certain large mills are declining 
this class of business. Planing mills are oper- 
ating on a three to four day’s schedule and are 
fairly busy. There has been a slight increase 
in releases for radio cabinets, but other special- 
ties are inactive. Flooring plants have been 
closed for two weeks by the Fordyce Lumber 
Co. and Crossett Lumber Co., andgother floor- 
ing manufacturers are on a reduced schedule 
because of their sizable stocks. However, some 
advances have recently been posted on flooring 
items that are none too plentiful. The Calion 
Lumber Co. and Nickey Bros. plants at Calion, 
Ark., are still closed down. Small operators 
are either closed down indefinitely or have 
greatly curtailed. There is next to no demand 
for small-mill stock, except at prices far under 
production costs. Log contractors are less 
active than during any similar period in the last 
ten years. The large mills have ample log 
supplies from their own timber, and are not 
buying, though farmers and small timber own- 
ers are eager to sell logs. 


Future Delivery Orders Placed 


Louisvitte, Ky., Aug. 18.—The hardwood 
market is a trifle more encouraging, a few 
concerns having reported better business, or- 
ders calling largely for oak and gum. The au- 
tomobile industry is still very slow, and business 
being placed by the radio and cabinet industries 
is not large. Railroad buying has been fair in 
spots. Box company demand is also fair, and 
planing mill demand for mixed cars of interior 
trim stock is one of the brighter spots. Floor- 
ing remains quite dull. 

There is some scattered demand for walnut; 
a fair demand for common and better plain sap 
gum and other gum items up to FAS quartered 
red; plain red and white oak, including FAS, 
and in thicknesses from 4/ to 8/4. Maple, 
magnolia, elm, black gum, ash and wormy oak 
are all quiet. Poplar is not especially active. 
Plywoods have been dull, but veneer demand is 
fair to good. Production continues at around 
40 percent, with shipments at about 50 percent 
normal. Some very fair orders were reported 
last week, running from 250,000 feet up to 
around 750,000 feet, including furniture and box 
requirements in gum and oak, and at least one 
good cutting order on oak timber figuring 150,- 
000 feet was reported. This week’s orders 
didn’t start off as well as those of last week. 

Prices of inch stock at Louisville are about as 
follows: Poplar, FAS, southern, $78 to $80; 
Appalachian, $88@90; saps and selects, south- 
ern, $55; Appalachian, $46@48; No. 2-A, south- 
ern, $30@32; Appalachian, $34@36; No. 2-B, 
$23@25. Walnut, FAS, $235; selects, $155@ 
160; No. 1-C, $85@90; No. 2, $35@38. Plain 
sap gum, FAS, $48@50; No. 1, $34@36; quar- 
tered sap, FAS, $60; No. 1 common, $40@42; 
red gum, FAS, $90; No. 1-C, $46@48; quar- 
tered, $2 higher. Ash, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, 
$45@48. Cottonwood, FAS, $45; No. 1, $32@ 
33. Southern red oak, plain, FAS, $60@65; 
No. 1, $44@46; southern white, plain, FAS, 
$80@85; No. 1-C, $45@50. Appalachian red 
oak, plain, FAS, $74; No. 1-C, $45@50; Appa- 
lachian white oak, plain, FAS, $90; No. 1, 
$52@55; white oak quartered, FAS, $125@130; 
No. 1-C, $70@75; sound wormy oak, $30@32. 

The five months’ drought in Kentucky has 
been slightly broken by showers, developing 
into good rains in some sections, and as a whole 
doing much good in a stricken territory, where 
late tobacco and some corn may take a fresh 
lease of life. 


The Louisville Hardwood Club, meeting at 
the Louisville Country Club the evening of Aug. 
12, had more of an open meeting and discussion 
of general matters than routine lumber discus- 
sions. A little improvement in the business 
outlook was reported by some members. 

Preston P. Joyes, of W. P. Brown & Sons 
Lumber Co., Louisville, reported a very fair 
business the week of Aug. 11, figuring some- 
thing more than 2,000,000 feet, principally in 
oak and gum, including a number of mixed cars, 
and some orders that will be delivered in the 
future. 


Further Betterment Reported 


CincinnaTI, Ouro, Aug. 18.—Although hard- 
wood trade is dull, wholesalers feel that prices 
have scraped bottom. Sound wormy chestnut is 
showing distinct signs of revival, with several 
fair sized orders reported. The sound wormy 
chestnut is used for corewood and it looks 
as if the missionary work of the Appalachian 
Hardwood Club had brought results. Oak is in 


Small Output Exceeds Sales 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 20.—There are some 
small orders coming through for southern hard- 
woods from furniture manufacturing companies, 
Otherwise trade is slow and it is purely a buy- 
er’s market. Volume of business is nearly at 
40 percent normal, and is probably lower than 
at any previous period. Production is greater 
than orders, but in recent weeks was held down 
to 0 percent of normal. Few mills are on full 
time and many are shut down entirely. Reports 
of resumption of activities at some of the larger 
automobile and auto body plants throughout the 
country may mean a slight improvement in de- 
mand from them, as few have stocks for more 
than immediate requirements. Any hope of re- 
vival of building operations this season is pass- 
ing. Flooring is dead, so there is no movement 
of oak. Radio cabinet plants are taking scat- 
tered shipments. Railroads have taken less 
lumber this summer than in years. Little change 
has come in foreign business. Price variations 
are of no consequence. All mills are trimming 





sible and generally profitable. 


will increase. . . 


Department, Detroit Edison Co. 





Blazing a New Trail 


I note first that human discovery and invention have always been ahead of human 
need; in fact, need has frequently followed from discovery. 


I note second that humanity has always attempted to interpret the future in terms 
of the present and has practically always failed dismally. 


I note third that none of the dire results that have been predicted as inevitably 
bound to follow the excessive depletion of this or that natural resource has ever 
materialized in such a way that a thoroughly satisfactory readjustment was not pos- 


I note fourth that man’s activities up to the present time have been largely destruc- 
tive in the sense that he has used for his purposes, and destroyed in the using, certain 
natural materials of resources. But, recently he has started on a new trail; instead 
of always breaking down and wasting, he is now sometimes building up. He has 
started synthesis in a fairly large way and there is every promise that this movement 


This means that I do not believe in conservation of any sort that makes life now 
more expensive, because I am fully convinced that that which we thus save for a 
future generation will not be needed at that time.—C. F. Hirsuretp, Chief of Research 








better demand from the furniture trade, espe- 
cially in No. 1 common and selects, 4/4 to 6/4. 
There is little interest displayed in flooring or 
interior trim, although occasional small orders 
are placed, mostly by buyers in the Northeast 
and Canada. FAS oak and poplar are very 
dull, but some eastern firms believe that Appa- 
lachian hardwoods are a good buy and are tak- 
ing up bargains. This revival of interest ap- 
pears to be mostly in New England, the North 
Central States and Canada, but inquiries indi- 
cate a broadening of the demand. Low grade 
poplar is also having a run in spot buying. Good 
lots of 2A and 2B poplar are being taken for 
boxes and crating and for cabinet corewood. 
Comparatively little of the FAS or No. 1 and 
selects is sold. Ash and maple are also dull, 
but several auto factories are releasing ship- 
ping orders for them on old contracts, mostly 
for difficult sizes and thicknesses. Mills report 
that dry stocks of automobile lumber are short. 
Hardwood for building is slow. Export busi- 
ness is draggy, with inquiries few and offered 
prices rather unsatisfactory. 

Southern pine, cypress and Pacific coast 
woods were equally draggy. 


their sails closely and every possible means of 
retrenchment is being seized upon. 

While this southern region will produce a 
pretty good cotton crop, prices for cotton are 
below cost of production, so many farmers will 
be cutting available saw logs this fall and win- 
ter, hoping to earn some money by that means. 
A plentiful supply of cheap logs is foreseen, 
and this will not help the lumber market. 


Retailers in Buying Mood 


BurraLo, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Lumber demand 
has shown a little improvement within the last 
couple of weeks, and, in exceptional cases, 
wholesalers say their business for the first 
seven months of this year was as good as last 
year’s. Retailers are in a better buying mood, 
as is shown by numerous reports from whole- 
salers of a pick-up in orders this month. It 
is complained, however, that much of the buy- 
ing is in small lots. 

One of the woods which has been showing 
improvement in wholesale sales is cypress. The 
buying comes from the retailers as well as to 
some extent from the railroads. Several whole- 


For Current Market Prices on Hardwoods See Pages 66 and 67 
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salers report that cypress has been making up 
a larger proportion of their sales than is usual. 

W. H. McLellan, of the Capilano Timber 
Co., North Vancouver, B. C., visited the trade 
here last week. : 

W. K. Jackson, president Jackson & Tindle, 
has moved to his summer home at Niagara-on- 
the-Lake, Ont., for the season. 

H. T. Trotter and H. C. Kelleran, of the 
Trotter-Kelleran Lumber Co., are taking a two 
weeks’ business and pleasure trip to Montreal 
and Quebec. 

H. A. Plumley, of the Hugh McLean Lumber 
Co., is on a week’s vacation at Port Colborne, 
on ‘the Canadian shore of Lake Erie. 

R. E. Fairchild, treasurer of Mixer & Co., is 
spending a vacation in the Adirondacks. He 
was a member of the successful Buffalo team 
which won the cup here last week in the East- 
West event in the tournament of the American 
Lawn Bowling Association. . 

The Zoladz Baseball Club, representing the 
lumber yards of Walter and Joseph Zoladz, will 
participate with one other club in a champion- 
ship match in the municipal baseball associa- 
tion. The club has made an almost unbroken 
record of victory this season, having won ten 
games and lost only two. 


Made President of Company 


CIncINNATI, On10, Aug. 19.—Announcement 
was made here today of the election of Grover 
E. Jones, first vice president of the M. B. Far- 
rin Lumber Co., of this city as president. He 
succeeded Henry J. Pfiester, the change becom- 
ing effective Aug. 1. Mr. Pfiester, who has 
been president for more than ten years, will 
remain as a director. He resigned, it is under- 
stood, to devote his attention to an appointment 
received last week as trustee of the estate in 
bankruptcy of Frank J. Dorger, former vice 
president of the defunct Cosmopolitan Bank, 
which failed for $2,000,000. President Jones has 


been in the employ of the Farrin company for 
the last thirty years, having entered as a tally 
boy. For the last six years he has been first 
vice president in charge of sales. Wilbur J. 
Wright, sales manager, has been advanced to 
the vice-presidency. 


Concern Sells Its Standing Timber 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Aug. 20.—While official 
statements have been withheld by both parties, 
it became known here this week that the Tur- 
ner-Farber-Love Co., one of the big hardwood 
operating firms in this region, has bought prac- 
tically all of the standing timber owned by the 
R. J. Hackney Lumber Co., much of it located 
in Louisiana. The Hackney concern, it is re- 
ported, will finish its present cut and sell what 
lumber it has on hand, which ‘may take six 
months or longer, according to lumber-circle 
chatter. Retirement from active lumber business 
of “Ross” Hackney, long a familiar and well 
known figure in southern hardwood circles, is 
predicted by his friends. The timber land deal 
is variously reported to involve 15,000 to 20,000 
acres of virgin hardwoods. 


Recent Improvement Sustained 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 19.—Demand for hard- 
woods retains the slight improvement noted last 
week, but buying is far from active. Compe- 
tition is very keen, and prices have a remark- 
able range. Several wholesalers report that 
inquiry from furniture plants for oak has in- 
creased a little. More interest in gum also has 
been noted of late, by house finish and automo- 
bile people. White ash is not moving very well, 
but this hardwood retains its price better than 
most. Well manufactured 4/4 hardwoods are 
offered at the following range, but lower figures 
are sometimes shaded: Ash, FAS, $85@90; 
No. 1, $54@56. Basswood, FAS, $75@s80; No. 
1, $52@56. Beech, FAS, $70@75; No. 1, $52@ 
56. Birch, FAS, $90@100; No. 1, $54@60. 


Maple, FAS, $87@92; No. 1, $54@60. Oak, 
plain hard red, FAS, $75@80; No. 1, $55@58; 
plain hard white, FAS, $92@96; No. 1, $58@ 
61; plain soft white, FAS, $105@110; No. 1, 
$64@67; quartered white, medium texture, 
FAS, $133@137; No. 1, $81@85; quartered 
soft, FAS, $147@152; No. 1, $92@98. Poplar, 
medium texture, FAS, $80@87; saps, $61@65; 
No. 1, $47@52; soft, FAS, $108@118; saps, 
$74@78; No. 1, $60@63. 

Worth while orders for hardwood flooring 
are scarce, competition is very keen, and prices 
are unsatisfactory. First grade plain white oak 
flooring is $83@84; second grade, $65@71.50; 
third grade, $45@50. First grade birch floor- 
ing is $75@85, and first grade maple, $85@91. 





Remodeling and Improving Kilns 


JACKSONVILLE, Fra., Aug. 18.—Taking ad- 
vantage of the slack business and consequent . 
curtailment of production during the last several 
months, many lumber manufacturers are re- 
modeling their old type dry kilns and otherwise 
bringing their plants up-to-date. Doing this 
remodeling and improving at this time gives 
them the added benefit of the lower prices for 
materials that have prevailed. Officials of the 
Moore Dry Kiln Co., with headquarters here 
and branch at North Portland, Ore., report that 
at many plants the old type dry kilns are being 
brought up-to-date by the installation of the 
Moore fan system for producing positive forced 
circulation, thereby enabling the kilns to pro- 
duce a higher quality of seasoned lumber dried 
on lower temperatures. They also report that 
a number of plants not heretofore so equipped 
have installed automatic temperature and hu- 
midity recorder controllers. 

It is evident that prices now are at the bot- 
tom, with all markets looking toward a steady 
improvement, and this would seem to be the 
most desirable time to remodel the sawmill 
plants and especially the dry kiln equipment. 


Displays Products in Unique Way 


“What do the boards and ties 
look like after you have treated 
them? And what do the chemicals 
themselves look like?” Such were 


tents. 


excellent view of the case’s con- 
It is hinged at the top for 
convenience in arranging the dis- 


from which the 


accompanying 
illustration was selected. F 
For the convenience of the visit- 


2 is chloride of zinc in 50 percent 
solution, and in No. 3 bottle are 
crystals of the fused zinc chloride 
as it is received by the company. 





the questions customers usually 
asked when they came to the offices 
of the Ayer & Lord Tie Co., on 
the fifteenth floor of the Railway 
Exchange Building at 80 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. For- 
merly, about the only way A. W. 
Armstrong, president and manager 
of the company, or G. G. Botts, 
secretary-treasurer, or D. C. Jones, 
sales manager, could answer those 
questions was to use words in an 


attempt to make the customer 
imagine the color. 
But not any more. Nowadays 


there are actual samples of both 
the products and the chemicals, 
and all the customer need do to see 
them is to look out the window 
of the office lobby. At the fifteenth 
floor the Railway Exchange has 
a setback which forms a “prome- 
nade” twenty feet wide around the 
entirely enclosed court. Seldom, if 
ever, is it used for a promenade 








The Ayer & Lord Tie Co.’s display case outside its office window, with 


the glass cover raised 


No. 4 contains dry Wolman salts 
(Triolith), and in No. 5 is a 
sample of dry Amwood salts 
( Minolith). 

The bottles are standing on a 
section of hardwood (gum) cross- 
tie (No. 7) which has been treated 
by the Rueping pressure, empty- 
cell process with A. R. E. A. No. 
1 pure distillate creosote oil, 514 
to 6 pounds per cubic foot of wood. 
The large pine piling at right cen- 
ter (No. 8), and the pine tele- 
phone pole to the left of it, were 
treated with an 80-20 solution of 
coal tar creosote, 10 pounds per 
cubic foot. Nos. 10 and 11, the 
five- and six-inch pine fence posts 
suspended horizontally at the top, 
were treated with the same solu- 
tion, 8 pounds per foot. No. 16, 
the pine cross-tie behind the bot- 
tles, is untreated. No. 12, the 
1x12-inch pine board and the pine 
2x4 on top of it, were treated with 











by any of the tenants, but the 
Ayer & Lord company is taking 
advantage of it for. display pur- 
poses. 

Just outside one of the large 
windows is a case eight feet long, 
five feet high, and four feet wide 
at the bottom, all glass except the 
bottom, the rear panel, and the 
frame which are oak. The front 
panel is heavy plate glass and is 
set at an angle so as to allow an 





play or for a closer inspection of 
the treated woods inside; however, 
one must be indeed interested if 
he is to raise the “cover,” because 
of its great weight, as a represen- 
tative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN soon discovered, and it was 
necessary for two of the Ayer & 
Lord company’s young stalwarts to 
hold it up, letting the glass bend 
alarmingly convex in the center, 
during the taking of the pictures 


ing customer, each item on display 
is numbered, and in a frame hinged 
to the window through which this 
picture was taken is a keyed list 
describing the various materials. 
In the sealed and inverted bottles 
in the foreground, numbered 1 to 
6, are samples of the preservatives 
which this company uses. No. 1 is 
pure distillate creosote oil, and No. 
6, at the right, is an 80-20 solu- 
tion of coal tar creosote oil. No, 













pure zinc chloride, %4 pound per 
cubic foot, and two similar pieces 
of lumber at the right (No. 14) 
were treated with Wolman salts, 
% pound per foot. Down behind 
the other pieces of wood, where 
they cannot be seen in this picture, 
are an oak cross-tie treated with 
the chloride of zinc and a gum 
cross-tie treated with Wolman 
salts, 
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Virginians in Summer Convention 


Norro_k, Va., Aug. 18.—The fifth vacation 
convention of the Virginia Lumber & Building 
Supply Dealers’ Association was called together 
last Friday at the Nansemond Hotel, Ocean 
View, Norfolk, by President W. W. Coffey, of 
Lynchburg. Ocean View is a summer seashore 
resort located about cight miles from Norfolk, 
proper, but within the city’s limits. The con- 
vention lasted for two days and while not given 
to much business, a great deal of good will 
resulted. 

The first days’ session was called to order 
by President Coffey at 10:30 a. m., and every 
one was welcomed most heartily by J. Watts 
Martin, of Norfolk, former president of the as- 
sociation. 

W. Creed Davis, of Richmond, Va., responded 
fittingly and before concluding emphasized the 
need for local credit organizations in each town 
in Virginia to exchange credit information. 

President Coffey outlined the purpose of the 
convention, stating that their idea was to get the 
members together, get them to know each other 
better, let them have a good time during the 
hot weather, and to do a little business also. 
He urged the formation of district associations 


to co-operate with the State association and 
hoped that many of these would be functioning 
100 percent before his term of office ended. 

Arthur T. Upson, assistant trade extension 
manager, National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Washington, D. C., gave a complete 
recital of the activities of the National in help- 
ing the millmen, wholesalers and retailers. 

Judge William S. Bennet, general counsel, 
Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, was on 
the program to talk on “Certification of Car 
Contents” but was unable to be present. Sec- 
retary M. H. Mitchell explained the shipper’s 
certificate of car contents and strongly advo- 
cated that the members insist on such a cer- 
tificate being put in each car where stock is 
bought in carload lots. Opinion in the associa- 
tion is divided on this subject but it is felt that 
before long the members will go on record as 
favoring the use of the car certificate. 

At 2 p. m. the trade relations committee of 
the association conferred with the insulating 
board manufacturers, and followed with a con- 
ference between the same committee and the 
cement manufacturers. Trade conditions, pros- 
pects, ethics etc. were discussed. 


At 7 p. m. the usual banquet was held in the 
main dining room of the Nansemond Hotel 
The speaker of the evening was John R. Sayn. 
ders, attorney-general of Virginia. Mr. Sayp. 
— had no set speech but gave a humoroys 
talk. 

The general meeting was again called to 
order at 10 a. m., Saturday, and was for retaif 
dealers only. At this meeting there was a gen- 
eral round-table discussion of such subjects as 
“Our Unconventional Competition,” “Specific 
Hurtful Practices”; “Mutual and Reciprocal 
Insurance”; “Consumer Quoting by Manufac- 
turers for Dealer Accounts”; “Specific Industry 
Conditions”; and “For the Good of the Asso- 
ciation.” These discussions have always been 
very helpful to those attending for they give 
an opportunity for various viewpoints to be 
aired thoroughly. 

Following these discussions and reports of 
committees the meeting adjourned. 

Arrangements were made for the members to 
enjoy themselves while at Ocean View either 
by playing golf at the new course recently com- 
pleted, by salt water bathing, by fishing, or by 
other diversions and pleasures. 


It Could Be Much Worse 


He’s not in the lumber business right now, 
for late last year he liquidated the Landeck- 
Pomeroy Lumber Co., and turned his attention 
mainly to the stock market for a while, but 
L. J. Pomeroy, of Chicago, is still very much 
a lumberman in spirit and ’most every noon he 
drops in at the Boston Oyster House to eat 
lunch with “the boys” of the Chicago Whole- 
sale Lumber Association. He was there Mon- 
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“Looked out beneath the ‘L’ girders at the Merchandise Mart” 


day as usual, and after the meal was talking 
with a representative of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN. Conversation drifted from tomatoes 
to pigeons to general business conditions. 

“This pessimism that so many people “are 
talking isn’t a true picture of the situation,” 
he said. “It isn’t really as bad as you hear 
folks say. Several months ago when things 
were going good we were overdoing; now we're 
underdoing. There is business, really, in spite 
of all the things that are talked about. Even 
the stock market isn’t as bad as it looks to the 
casual observer. The utilities are a good 
barometer of business—and just look what they 
have been doing. Every one of them has shown 
a gain.” 

“Gain in what?” 

“Gain for each month this year over the 
corresponding month last year. Gain in earn- 
ings, I mean. That’s an absolute fact. And 
there’s going to be business in other lines, too, 
including building. Why, there’s not going to 
be as good a time to build a home for the next 
twenty-five years as it is right now!” 


His statements sounded quite logical, for only 
last week, returning to the Loop from a story 
chase in the northwestern part of the city, the 
writer chanced to get a splendid view of that 
amazing spectacle which is Chicago Going 
ae from Work. No business? Maybe not, 
ut—— 

On Milwaukee Avenue were men, still grimy 
from a day of toil, swarming around an out- 


Amid the jumbling roar and clatter of street 
car gongs, steel wheel bumping over steel rail 
joints, automobile horns, police whistles, auto- 
mobile motors and gears, and other noises, we 
joined the turbulent river of humanity flow- 
ing east on Randolph Street, past the theaters 
which prove by box-office receipt figures that 
people do have money to spend, and came to 
State Street, where the “river” became a veri- 





bound street car, anxious to get on their way 
home. Automobiles and pedestrians every- 
where, all hurrying home. Street cars in droves. 
Our car turned onto Lake Street, but not be- 
fore we had an opportunity to gaze out across 
the river at four trains leaving the Chicago & 
North Western depot as two others backed in. 
All four of the outgoing trains were crowded. 
Workers on their way home. From the Lake 
Street bridge we looked out beneath the “L” 
girders at the Merchandise Mart, world’s larg- 
est building, and observed the thousands of per- 
sons, on foot or in cars, crossing the Franklin 
Street bridge. Then we turned onto Dearborn 
Street and halted in the middle of the block. 
Ahead, the track all the way to Randolph Street 
was filled with red-and-cream street cars. They 
arrived at that corner almost empty. When, 
less than five minutes after it had arrived, each 
car turned onto Randolph Street to start its 
outbound trip, it was filled “to the gunwale” 
with men and women who in their every action 
showed that they had been working and were 
on their way home. 








“They hurried past the Chicago Public Library to Boul Mich.” 


table whirlpool. Jostling through we continued 
our impressionable way past Wabash Avenue 
and then to Garland Court, where we turned 
off to a more quiet place for a few minutes to 
watch the crowds go by. They hurried past 
the stately front of the Chicago Public Library, 
some to catch a bus to go north on Michigan 
Boulevard, but thousands of others to step into 
the pedestrian tunnel and under “Boul Mich” 
to the Illinois Central suburban station and go 
to the south side of the city. 

Near the far end of this tunnel is the spot 
where the famous Lingle murder was com- 
mitted, but these people hurrying home were 
not concerned about that. They had been work- 
ing, and were on their way home. Men and 
women four and six abreast now, as before the 
killing of the reporter, hurry along intent on 
getting a seat on the train. They do not worry 
about murders. They do not strain their ears 
listening for revolver shots. They do not talk 
unemployment. They burrow into the pages of 
newspapers. 

Chicago was going home. 
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Helping the Home Owner 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Aug. 20.—A meeting was 
held here today of a special group of repre- 
sentative lumbermen, millmen, contractors, 
architects and engineers, with C. M. Huttig, 
of the St. Louis Lumber Co., as chairman, to 
discuss and recommend to the construction di- 
vision of the Better Business Bureau proper 
specifications for framing lumber, carpenter 
work and good practice specifications for.small 
dwellings. Representatives of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the 
Southern Pine Association, with official inspec- 
tors of the latter, were present and offered 
suggestions and technical information of as- 
sistance to the committee in drawing up the 
best possible non-technical treatise for the pro- 
tection of the prospective builder of small 
homes in this territory. Final action on these 
specifications will shortly be published by the 
Better Busines Bureau. 

C. H. Call, secretary of the Hoo-Hoo Club 
of St. Louis, has addressed a letter to the city 
editor of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, calling 
his attention to this important meeting and the 
benefit that will come to the small home build- 
ers, especially through the co-operation of the 
lumbermen and the Better Business Bureau. 





Organize to Meet Competition 


LaPorte, Inp., Aug. 18—The Associated 
Building contractors of LaPorte, an organiza- 
tion effected here about three weeks ago, met 
at the Rumely Hotel at a banquet recently and 
discussed problems of the organization. Thirty- 
five men, representing the building trades, were 
present and heard informative and instructive 
addresses by representatives of the State and 
national organizations of Associated Building 
Contractors. Among the speakers were J. H. 
Owen, of Indianapolis, secretary of the Asso- 
ciated Building Contractors of Indiana, and 
W. B. Carson, of Chicago, a representative of 
Oscar W. Rosenthal, a prominent Chicago con- 
tractor. The officers of the LaPorte body are 
Raymond Larson, president; Brenton Rinehart, 
vice president, and Decker, secretary- 
treasurer. Mr. Decker was largely responsible 
for the organization of the LaPorte group. 
The purpose of the Associated Building Con- 
tractors is to unite contractors into an organ- 
ization concentrating and _ solidifying their 
facilities, a group of independent builders whose 
union will give them resources to compete 
against corporation building. 

Mr. Owen spoke about the purposes of the 
organization and frankly told the men one of 
the purposes was to allow local contractors 
and builders, and associated groups, to compete 
with the large corporations that are entering 
the building field. He pointed out some of the 
firms that have entered the field and are build- 
ing houses in many cities and towns of the 
State. Other purposes pointed out by Mr. 
Owen were to promote legal and fair methods 


for the best interests of the organization; to 
oppose any legislation detrimental to the con- 
tractors; to eliminate as far as possible irre- 
sponsible contractors; to render the best service 
to the public. 

Problems that contractors must face now 
formed the basis of the talk by Mr. Carson. 
He touched particularly upon problems of 
financing. If the group is to undertake a build- 
ing program, it must of course have sound 
financial backing, and the problem is to get the 
backing, he said. He pointed out, however, 
that five big financial companies are now organ- 
izing in various cities to give backing to such 
groups. Officials of the LaPorte group will 
meet with banks and loan companies in an 
effort to solve this problem, it was indicated 
at the meeting. The LaPorte chapter of the 
Associated Building Contractors plans to do all 
within its power to stimulate building in its 
city, and not only that but to provide buildings 
that can be sold for prices equal to or less than 
outside syndicates can offer. This will be 
brought about through the advantages offered 
by the federation, it is said. 


Offers Free Grazing Land 


JACKSONVILLE, Fia., Aug. 18.—With a desire 
to be of assistance in at least reducing losses 
sustained by owners of cattle in the drought 
stricken areas, the James D. Lacey Co., of this 
city, has offered free grazing for one year for 
20,000 head of cattle. This offer was contained 
in a telegram sent to Senator Duncan U. 
Fletcher, at Washington, D. C., as follows: 

As forest managers for several tracts total- 





‘ing 350,000 acres second growth timberlands 


in south Georgia and north Florida we offer 
free grazing for one year 20,000 head of 
cattle from drought stricken area, all land 
tick free; plenty good water; forage im- 
proved under fire protection; a small part 
now being grazed; cattle can be segregated 
without trouble. 


Senator Fletcher immediately replied by wire, 
as follows: 

Will be pleased submit your offer to Sec- 
retary Hyde, department of agriculture, and 
urge favorable consideration. . 


Commenting on this offer to make available 
these grazing facilities for stock from the 
drought stricken areas, S. J. Hall, local man- 
ager for James D. Lacey & Co., said: 

Grazing is a form of secondary forest utili- 
zation which has not been developed in the 
Southeast to any extent as yet, but it holds 
promise of a satisfactory revenue to the land 
owner while developing his land to grow 
timber as a crop. Fire protection, which is 
necessary to insure the maximum growth of 
the timber, also improves the forage, as the 
more nutritious grasses are killed by annual 
fire and only the coarser grasses such as 
broom sage and wire grass survive. By plant- 
ing carpet grass, Bermuda grass and Lespe- 
deza along plowed fire lines, the range can 
be rapidly built up to furnish all-year-round 
forage for a much greater number of cattle. 





Orders Again 12 Percent Under Cut 


[Special telegram to American LUMBERMAN] 
Wasuinecton, D. C., Aug. 21.—Six hundred and sixteen softwood mills of eight associations 
for the week ended Aug. 16 reported to the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association produc- 


tion aggregating 261,352,000 feet, shipments, 239,026,000 feet, and orders, 231,330,000 feet. 


week’s figures for production, shipments and orders follow: 


Softwoods— 
Southern Pine Association.............e2e00. 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association........ 
Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association.... 
California White & Sugar Pine Mfrs.’ Assn... 


Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association... . 


Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 
North Carolina Pine Association............ 


California Redwood Association............. 


POR. DL, 6.595 ch ite sed wedhdd vies’ 


Hardwoods— 


Hardwood Manufacturers’ Institute.......... 
Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Mfrs.’ Assn.. 


Totals, 
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The 
No. of 
Mills Production Shipments Orders 
ae 142 47,218,000 45,003,000 43,659,000 
Cs 227 123,165,000 126,291,000 124,817,000 
eds 86 44,660,000 33,569,000 32,243,000 
oe: 20 26,227,000 16,608,000 16,490,000 
= = 5,993,000 3,377,000 2,712,000 
aa 21 1,972,000 2,041,000 1,264,000 
me 101 6,570,000 7,080,000 5,481,000 
ee 12 5,547,000 5,057,000 4,664,000 
< 4% 616 261,352,000 239,026,000 231,330,000 
ata 274 26,340,000 24,778,000 22,270,000 
ae 21 2,882,000 2,533,000 1,382,000 
aes 295 29,222,000 27,311,000 23,652,000 








FOR SALE 
On 2nd Sept., 1930 


At 
The Plant at Coal Grove Station 
at Ironton, Ohio 


OAK FLOORING MILL—(In- 
diana Flooring Company.) Situated 
on Ohio River. Also railroad connec- 
tion with private siding. 

The plant is fully equipped for 
manufacture of strip, parquet and 
veneer flooring. 


Equipment consists of two complete 
Yates-American flooring units and an 
additional matcher. Also one prac- 
tically new double end Tenoning ma- 
chine with cut-off saws, all machin- 
ery being operated with individual 
motors. Land, buildings, machinery 
and equipment will be offered for sale 
separately and as a whole. 


There is also a complete blower 
system; dry kilns; storage space for 
lumber; warehouses; practically new 
boilers; complete laboratory. 


For Further Particulars Apply To 


IRISH & RILEY, Attorneys 


Horschel-Irish Building 
At Ironton, Ohio 


R 
DELAFIELD, THORNE 
BURLEIGH & MARSH, Attorneys 


At 44 Wall Street 
New York City, New York 








Turn Your Slabs and Tops into Profits 


BELSAW 0oNF,NaN 


SAW MILL 


Does what other sawmills can’t. Makes Shingles, 
Mine Caps, Lath, Ties, Dimension Squares, Box 
Shooks, Crating and Fine Lumber from small timber 
and slabs. Takes logs up to 18” diameter. Hahn, 
Ohio, writes: ‘‘Made more money last year with 
Belsaw than with big mill.”’ Practical sawmill men 
recognize value of this modern mill in increasing 
their profits by utilizing wastes—filling in shut-downs 
—adding to product items. Lowest Price Mill Made. 
Write for Catalog. 







Hundreds in 


a e 7 BELSAW 
we Ss MACHINERY CO. 
alam 726 Mnfrs. Exch, Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 











LOWER LOGGING COSTS 


while curtailing production by eliminat- 
ing wasteful methods; then use my co- 
operative bonus plan to keep costs down. 
This service has actually effected reduc- 
tions on large operations. 


GEO. DROLET Tuscaloosa, Ala. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


warded highest 
Panama - Pacific 
PS Stelar Sm Sasi) Shales) 


GRAND PRIZE 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tor) capacity 3500Axes& Too 
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We Can 
SHIP 


Straight Cars— Mixed Cars or L.C. L. 

of the following woods: — 
ASH-BASSWOOD 
BIRCH-SOFT ELM 

HARD MAPLE -OAK-SPRUCE 
WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 

“Sure Fit” MAPLE AND 
BIRCH FLOORING 

WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 


Foster- Latimer 
Mais ~=©6—)6s Lumber Co. 


Try 
Us 















We'll satisfy you, too, because we specialize 
in Northern Veneers and Plywood. 


_— We also invite orders for Northern Pine, Spruce, 
Flooring Hemlock, Cedar Posts and Poles, Lath, Shingles, and 
Amociation = “Peerless Brand” Rock Maple, Beech and Birch flooring. 
Order in straight or mixed cars. 





THE NORTHWESTERN COOPERAGE 
& LUMBER COMPANY 
GLADSTONE, MICHIGAN 
Chicago Office: N. J Clears Lumber Co., 1331 Monadnock Block 
Minneapolis Office: G. W Critten, 516 Lumber Exchange 

















IMENSION LUMBER 


AND 


MAPLE FLOORING 


25/32 x 2\% Face in 
First, Second and Third Grade 


Brown Dimension Co. 
(Subsidiary of Bay De Noquet Co.) 
Main Office: 


MANISTIQUE, MICH. 
17 : 
VON PLATEN-FOX COMPANY 
Iron Mountain, Michigan 


Manufacturers of 17 different species 
of Northern Hardwoods 


—=SAWS 


Their Care and Treatment 


By H. W. DURHAM 

This book will serve as a reliable guide for those who wish 
to know the art of saw fitting, or who wish to learn the prop- 
er methods of sharpening and keeping saws in order. 

During twenty-five years the author visited a large num- 
ber of sawmills, investigating the methods used in saw- 
sharpening shops, and much useful information obtained is 
embodied in this work. 

This book is bound in cloth, stamped in gold, and con- 
tains 269 pages with index. 


Price, delivered, $1.65 
American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Sept. 3.—Hardwood Dimension Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Brown Hotel, Louisville, Ky. An- 
nual, 

Sept. 5—St. Louis Lumbermen’s Golf Association, 
Normandie Park Golf Club, St. Charles Rock 
Road, St. Louis. Annual tournament. 


Sept. 9.—Roofer Manufacturers’ Club, Columbus, 
Ga. Regular meeting. 


Sept. 9-11—-North Carolina Forestry Association, 
North Wilkesboro, N. Cc. Annual. 


Sept. 11-12—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 15-17—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto, Ont. Annual. 


Sept. 20.—Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Beaumont Hotel, Beaumont, Tex. 


Sept. 20—Louisiana Retail Lumber & Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Clarks, La. Quar- 
terly meeting. 


Sept. 22—Ontario Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Toronto, Directors’ meeting and con- 
ference with directors of Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 


Oct, 22-24—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual, 


Nov. 13-15—Alabama Lumber & Building Material 


Association, Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, Ala. 
Annual, 


Dec. 2-4.—Associated Leaders of Lumber & Fuel 
Dealers of America, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 


National Hardwood Annual 


Official invitations are being sent out by Pres- 
ident R. C. Stimson and Secretary L. S. Beale,. 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
urging attendance at the thirty-third annual 
meeting to be held Sept. 11 and 12, at the Royal 
York Hotel, in Toronto, Can. 








Associated Leaders to Meet 


In announcing that the fourth annual conven- 
tion of the Associated Leaders of Lumber & 
Fuel Dealers of America will be held Dec. 2, 
3 and 4, at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, Ar- 
thur A. Hood, president, stated it will be an 
industrial conference built around the keynote 
“Organizing for Profits in 1931.” The De- 
cember date, Mr. Hood says, will permit the 
dealers to survey completely the year coming 
to a close as well as plan for the new year. 
It also makes possible a larger attendance of 
department heads and executive personnel than 
would be possible earlier in the year. 

In addition to having dealers who made a 
profit in 1930 tell how they did it a very im- 
portant financing development is to be pre- 
sented, the culmination of five years’ prepara- 
tory work by the Associated Leaders staff. The 
three major divisions of the convention will be: 
(1) Organizing for controlled marketing; (2) 
Mobilizing local and national finance; (3) In- 
tensive sales promotion methods. 

This will be a strictly business convention, 
no entertainment features being planned for. 





New York Association Reorganization 


New York, Aug. 18.—The New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association at a recent meeting 
voted unanimously to adopt the reorganization 
plan and new constitution, which is designed 
to fulfill the needs of a general organization 
to which all lumber dealers in the Metropoli- 
tan district are eligible. Four classes of mem- 


.bership are established—resident, non-resident, 


associate and honorary. 

Resident membership is confined to whole- 
salers and retailers of lumber in the Metropoli- 
tan district as originally defined, that is the 
city of New York and that part of Hudson 
County, N. J., east of the Hackensack River. 
Lumber concerns outside the district are eligible 
for non-resident membership, while members 
of the Nylta Club in good standing are eligible 
for associate membership. 

All members and groups of members are 
given the use of the rooms and facilities of 


the association subject to regulations laid down 
by the board of trustees. Conduct of the asso. 
ciation will be under the supervision of a 
board of trustees comprising six retailers and 
six wholesalers, one of each to be chosen by 
the associate membership, the president and 
vice president being ex-officio members of the 
board. 





Texas-Louisiana Mill Managers 


Lurkin, Tex., Aug. 18.—While the extreme 
heat probably kept away some who otherwise 
might have been present, there was a good 
attendance at the meeting of the Texas-Louisj- 
ana Mill Managers’ Association held here last 
Saturday. Much interest was manifested in the 
program, which consisted of discussions of 
comparative wage scales of the member mills, 
together with costs of operation. There also 
was a general discussion on the comparative 
cost of living at this time and that of Jan. 1 
this year. 

E. O. Siecke, secretary-manager of the Texas 
Forestry Association, gave a brief report of his 
European trip, which was made for the purpose 
of investigating forestry conditions abroad. His 
report was heard with much interest and the 
knowledge gained will be of considerable value. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting of the 
association on Sept. 20 at the Beaumont Hotel, 
in Beaumont, Tex. 





Outlook ~ Millwork Industry 


PASADENA, CA.ir., Aug. 16.—A feature of 
the recent tri-annual meeting here of the Mill- 
work Institute of California (report of which 
appeared on page 53 of the Aug. 16 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN—EDITOR) was an ad- 
dress made at the banquet on the evening of 
Aug. 8 by Keith Powlison, of the research de- 
partment of the Security-First National Bank 
of Los Angeles. Mr. Powlison discussed “The 
Business Outlook” sketching over the various 
factors that have affected business and- stating 
that “business activity may reasonably soon re- 
cover somewhat from the current subnormal 
level.” Speaking of the millwork industry, he 
said: 

The millwork industry is an indispensable 
part of one of. our most fundamental economic 
activities. There is now and, as long as men 
work, eat, sleep and play indoors, there al- 
ways will be a demand for its products and 
its services. And yet this industry is beset 
by problems of a serious order. On the de- 
mand side, substitution of steel and numerous 
other materials for wood has made staggering 
inroads on the volume of millwork required. 
On the supply side, productive capacity has 
not been adjusted to the decreased use of mill- 
work in the last few years. A diminishing 
demand is being served with an excess pro- 
ductive supply. The simultaneous operation 
of these two factors has taken its toll in 
reduced profits and all too frequently in losses. 
Here and there the effort is made to market 
millwork at low prices on the basis of equally 
low manufacturing costs made possible by 
large-scale production. When selling prices 
are cut before the lower cost figures upon 
which these prices are predicated have been 
realized in the mill, the result is usually dis- 
«wstrous. The annals of industry are replete 
with the corpses of business enterprises which 
have failed because their managers yielded to 
the large-volume and cut-rate-price fetish 
which is so alluring. When prices within an 
industry are made without reference to costs 
accurately computed, unsound credits fre- 
quently creep in. The assumption of a poor 
credit risk at high prices has as little justifi- 
cation as the unprofitable price based upon 4 
sound credit rating. 

The long term outlook for building—for 
millwork demand—is good in California. Now 
is the time to put the industry in order. This 
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not an easy task. Builders must be sold 


millwork in competition with substitutes, and 
plant capacity must be brought into adjust- 


ment with developed demand. Then, stable 
prices scientifically computed, which will yield 
a fair profit, together with sound credit prac- 
tices, must be established. This task €an 
only be accomplished through intelligent co- 
operation wisely and courageously directed. 

At its meeting on Aug. 7, the board of direc- 
tors appointed Lester G. Sterett as secretary 
of the institute. At the same time Miss Caro- 
line Wood was named assistant secretary. Mr. 
Sterett, as manager of the service bureau dur- 
ing the last year, has done very efficient work 
for the institute and his elevation to the secre- 
taryship is a merited promotion. In endorsing 
the remarks of Mr. Powlison regarding the 
course the millwork industry must take, Secre- 
tary Sterett said: 

The confusion and uncertainty experienced 
py the millwork industry during recent years, 
we today believe, are giving way to clear 
thinking and renewed confidence. Creative 
merchandising made effective through intelli- 
gent co-operation within the millwork industry 
of California, plus the adoption of scientific 
pricing schedules, is equipping the industry 
more effectively to meet the requirements of 
the present order of business. 


Illinois Dealers to Golf 


Decatur, ILt., Aug. 18—The annual golf 
tournament of the Illinois Lumber & Material 
Dealers’ Association is to be held at the Sunny- 
side Country Club in Decatur on Aug. 28. 
Announcements to this effect have been sent 
out by E. P. Krum, general chairman, and 
Paul Lyon, chairman committee on arrange- 








HE next year I feel that every- 

one will have plenty to do in 
trying to keep the industry with 
which he is associated going to 
capacity and producing satisfac- 
tory results. If there ever was a 
time when a man must hold the 
job and not the job hold the man. 
it is now.-D. T. CusHING, vice 
president Great Southern Lumber 
Co., Bogalusa, La. 











ments, and a cordial invitation is extended to 
dealers and their friends to attend. It will be 
an all-day event, the entrance fee of $6 cover- 
ing green fees, lunch, dinner and prizes. 





Improved Pitchpine Consumption 


Lonvon, Enc., Aug. 5.—The plentiful supply 
of timber available to the English importer 
seems to be resulting in a general decline in 
timber values, and this is keeping the trade in 
States hardwoods down to an extremely low 
level. Though prevailing quotations are such 
as to make a more attractive proposition to the 
importers, the demand keeps to a very moderate 
scale indeed. The imports of hardwoods for 
the first six months of the year, however, show 
a fair comparison with the same period of 1929, 
with some increase in the import of oak and 
ash—though it is understood that the increased 
arrivals of the former are not justified by the 
existing demand. 

Oregon pine is a timber particularly popular 
over here, but notwithstanding its steadily in- 
creasing consumption, prices remain on the low 
side and the rallying in quotations which has 
been looked for during the last two months 
shows no sign of any immediate materialization. 

\ steady market, however, is to be noted for 
United States pitchpine, with a marked scarcity 
of large average wood. June statistics from 
the northern ports show an increase in the im- 








port of pitchpine timber to 95,000 cubic feet, as 
against 17,000 cubic feet for the same month of 
1929, while the consumption improved from 
67,100 cubic feet to 105,000 cubic feet for the 
same periods, and stocks are lower. 

Among the importers of stavewood several 
complaints have been heard regarding the con- 
tinued unsatisfactory manner in which present 
shipments are being graded, and claims are con- 
siderably more numerous than formerly. To 
quote one prominent importer in this section: 
“A stricter inspection of all shipments abroad 
would not only be welcomed by the European 
importers, but would also prove profitable to 
the shipper in the long run.” 


LUMBER CLUBS 


West Side Club Sees Change for Better 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Pine Buiurr, Ark., Aug. 20.— The West 
Side Hardwood Club met here today at Hotel 
Pines and, considering the extremely hot 
weather and dusty roads, attendance was good. 
In the absence of both President A. W. Bird 
and Vice President A. G. Wheeler, who could 
not be here, G. R. McSwine acted as chairman. 
Immediately after the luncheon the meeting 
was Called to order and the first order of busi- 
ness was the statistical report by Secretary O. 
S. Robinson. This showed, for 25 mills re- 
porting, 2,680,000 feet green flooring oak and 
5,000,700 feet dry oak on hand, with orders 
for this item totaling 955,000 feet. Orders for 
other hardwoods totaled 10,850,000 feet. Total 
logs on hand 3,450,000 feet; lumber, 69,750,000 
feet. 

Practically all of the larger mills in this sec- 
tion are on short time, running from three to 
four days a week and, with the exception of 
one or two, all of the smaller or “groundhog” 
mills have ceased operation. This is due to 
the fact that these mills which cut practically 
nothing but oak ties and have been selling their 
boards to the flooring plants, find demand for 
railroad switch ties and car stock at a stand- 
still, and the flooring plants out of the market. 

The question of Russian woods being allowed 
to enter this country was discussed and this 
club went on record opposing the importation of 
any kind of Jumber from Russia made by con- 
vict labor, and members were urged to wire 
their senators and representatives vigorously 
objecting to this. 

After a round-table discussion of various 
topics, Donald R. Brewster, field representative 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, addressed the club. Mr. Brewster 
outlined the work his association was doing in 
all phases of the lumber industry and his talk 
was highly illuminating as well as instructive. 

The consensus was that a change for the 
better is now in progress, for with a large 
number of workmen being put to work in auto- 
mobile factories and other industries and the 
long drouth partly broken in various sections 
of the country, business will begin to pick up. 
All reported that inquiries for lumber were 
much better. 

Guests today’ were Donald R. Brewster, 
Memphis; R. J. Welsh, Memphis, and R. F. 
Hodges, of the J. C. Pennoyer Co., Chicago. 

The next meeting of the club will be Wednes- 
day, Sept. 7, at which time annual election of 
officers will be held. 


Central Wisconsin Round-up 


ScHorteLp, Wis., Aug. 18.—Art A. Curtis, 
secretary of the Central Wisconsin Lumber- 
men’s Club, this city, announces that the fall 
round-up of the club will be held Aug. 28 at 
the Hotel Charles in Marshfield. President Ben 
F. Springer and Secretary Don S. Montgomery, 
of the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation, will be present to lead in the discussions 
and special entertainment is being arranged for 
under the direction of Ed. A. Way, of the Dairy 
Belt Lumber Co., Marshfield. 























E. L. BRUCE Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


Largest manufacturers of Hardwood 
Flooring in the world 


Headquarters for: 


LUMBER 


in straight cars 
and mixed cars 


DIMENSION 


—one piece or glued-up, 
rough, surfaced or 
moulded to pattern. 


FLOORING 


*CELLized Oak Floor Planks, 
*CELLized Wood Floor Blocks, 
also regular T & G, *CELLized 

or untreated. 











Mills at: Prescott and Little Rock, 
Ark.; Cairo, Ill.; Oak Grove, La.; Reed 
City, Mich.; Bruce and Laurel, Miss. 
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VEST POCKET 
READY RECKONER 


A useful vest pocket manual 
including a lumber calcula- 
tor for standard sizes, log 
rules, estimated weights of 
lumber and miscellaneous 
useful lumber tabulations. 


Prepaid, 50 cents 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Lutcher & Moore 
Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


Cypress and Tupelo 


WE SPECIALIZE IN TUPELO 
FLOORING, TRIM and MOULDING 


CYPRESS 


We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
Louisiana Red Cypress 
Lumber, Lath 
and Shingles 


Also Tupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
laning Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brows Coens Co. Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 




















North Carolina Pine and. 
West Virginia Hardwood 














Kiln Dried, Well Manu- CASING, 
peas ig any Cee a BASE AND 
Capacity, 250,000 feet MOULDINGS 
—b.- » Mixed Cars Our Specialty. 
WILLSON BROTHERS LUMBER CO. 
1530-35 Oliver Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 














Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 





Curtis Specialties 
INCREASE ALL WOODWORK SALES 


Curtis dealers attract new business for all Curtis 
Woodwork through sale of popular, nationally 
advertised Kitchen Unit line and series of Early 
American and European reproductions of mantels, 
entrances, stairwork. Write Curtis Companies 
Service Bureau, 346 Curtis Bldg., Clinton, lowa. 











Have You a 
Lumbermen Problem to Solve? 


in logging, log transportation or harvesting tan bark 
and turpentine economically? ‘‘Logging’’ will tell 
you how. An _ invaluable 


reference book for logging 
timber 
By Ralph C. Bryant 


superintendents, 
owners, etc. 


Cloth, Postpaid $4.50. 


American Lumberman *73,5- 3300" 


O TIMBER ESTIMATORS DO 
JAMES W. SEWALL 


Consulting Forestry 
JAMES W.SEWALL PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Old Town, Ruttan Block, 














Maine Port Arthur, Ontario 
TIMBER sper Lemieux 
ESTIMATORS Freleick wsetes 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
1441-42 Canal Bank Bldg., NEW ORLEANS 








Phone Main 2479 








Big 
I never care how big the house 
Where I can’t stop and dine; 
I never care how small the house 
If I can say it’s mine. 
So, if you think your mansion house 
Is such a thing to see, 
Remember that some little house 
Is all there is to me. 


I never care how big the man, 
How busy all the while, 

If he can’t stop and give a man 
A handshake and a smile. 

So, if you think you’re such a man 
That people stand in awe, 

A bigger man’s some little man, 
Some man you never saw. 


I never care how big a town, 
Its buildings mighty tall, 
For, if it’s not a friendly town, 
It’s not a town at all. 
It isn’t big that makes a town, 
A house, a man, or what, 
What matters, house, man or town, 
Is friendliness, or not. 


Disarmament, and Such Like 


It’s too bad that some of the European pow- 
ers aren’t as eager to scrap their battleships 
as they are their war-debts. 


Especially in view of the fact that, if they 
hadn't had the battleships, they probably 
wouldn’t have had the war-debts. 


If you keep a gun in the house you must 
expect somebody to get shot now and then. 
And generally it is someone in the family. 


If Europe had built automobiles instead of 
battleships she would have prospered, and kept 
her population in check at the same time. 


If it were not for an occasional war, peo- 
ple would over-run the world like flies, but not 
if you have plenty of automobiles to over-run 
the people. 

In Chicago, for example, the population is 
increasing at the rate of 100,000 a year, and 
decreasing at the rate of 50 to 60 miles an hour. 


As I say, if Germany, as an instance, had 
not had a big army and navy, she would never 
have had any war-debt. Or, a German friend 
remarks, very much of anything else. 


It is a funny thing that, as citizens, the men 
in this world are for war, when, as husbands, 
they are almost always for peace at any price. 
Alimony is the matrimonial war-debt. 


But what have a big army and navy ever 
done for America? It is hard to say, because 
we never had either yet. Our army has been 
chiefly the Salvation, and our navy as boatless 
as a yacht club. 


Our army, a good deal of the time, has had 
trouble finding a fourth hand for bridge. We 
used to be proud of our cavalry, but the horse 
died. The army is a nice career, if you don't 
mind the loneliness. 

This is a big country, and there are big 
towns like Denver and Pittsburgh that have 
never been visited by a battleship. There are 
a number that have never heard a navy band, 
and are all worked up, pro and con. 


The people of these towns are howling at the 
Chamber of Commerce to do something about 
it. They are raising particular Ned, in fact, 
everything but the secretary’s salary, and are 
writing their congressmen at once. 

Of course the balance of power must be 
preserved, but if Switzerland wants to bring 
her navy up to ours, all she needs to do is to 
buy a couple of outboard motors. (We call 
ours Coolidge, and give you just one guess.) 

We would like to see the navies of the world 
brought to a parity with ours, and then have 


ther get together over here and celebrate with 
a regatta, with lemonade served between the 
canoe races to the distinguished foreign guests, 

To avoid offense, the stripes in the flag might 
be changed to graceful, flowing lines, and the 


colors toned down a little. Then at an appro- 
priate time we could all arise and sing together 
hurrah for the pink, cream and lapis lazuli, 


No, we needn’t worry about our navy; and, 
as for the best of it, the army, our chief dan- 
ger is not our standing army but our sitting 
army, the boys who man the mahogany desks 
down in Washington and in various other and 
some dry places. 


That rattle you hear is not the rattle of ma- 
chine-guns but of typewriters, which is more 
expensive. It seems that some department 
wants a bottle of ink, and before the purchase 
is made the typewriters are laying down a 
three-hour barrage. 


That roar you hear is not the thunder of 
big guns, although the Senate fondly imagines 
it is. No, the Senate is debating the tariff, 
and so the senator from somewhere is making 
some lengthy remarks on religion for inter- 
ment in the Congressional Record. 


That scraping you hear is not sappers and 
miners, not even sapheads and minors, but 
members of the House going around with their 
ears to the ground, a very difficult position to 
hold, but very, very necessary if you desire to 
hold a congressional position. 

No, our chief danger is not the navy, nor the 
army, and not even the army of the unemployed, 
but the army of the employed but not especially 
so. What we need now is not only to scrap 
our battleships, but to scrap our swivel chairs 
and to unfill a lot of vacancies. 

It is true that it will throw a lot of people 
into work, who at present do not pay taxes, 
or even earn them; but, if the nations of the 
world can get together on a program like that, 
there will be no more war from now on, be- 
cause there will be nobody to write the letters. 


Ben Currie Accused 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Referring to notation in 
your recent issue, we once heard the “Saw- 
mill Man’s Prayer” read by B. C. Currie, of 
Philadelphia, and understood he was the 
author. Yours very truly, HARRY PRESTON. 


We See b’ the Papers 


To an American, business is never normal 
unless it is abnormal. 


Night baseball has another advantage: It 
would improve Hack Wilson’s fielding. 

What umpires would like to know is what 
Luque says to Lopez and Lopez to Luque. 

Brown Wisdom won the Hawthorne handi- 
cap, but gray wisdom is generally distanced. 

Seventy-nine percent of the American cars 
are closed. It is different with the American 
bars. 

Here is a man who wants to trade a car for 
a radio. Then he will get his gas free instead 
of paying for it. 

England has two generations of wasps this 
summer. We knew if we had a bumper crop 
it would be something like that. 

Chicago Tom Thumb golf courses all close 
at 11 p. m. so people in the neighborhood can 
sleep. But there isn’t anybody in the neighbor- 
hood at 11 p. m. 


What makes the farmer scratch his head is 
wondering whether he would rather have the 
full price for half a crop or half the price for 
a full crop. 


What makes the lumberjack scratch his head 
is having a full crop when he would much 
rather have no crop at all, if you know what 
he means by that. 
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Truck Costs, Problems, Methods 





of COAL RETAILERS 
Analyzed in Nation- Wide Study! 


COUPON 
brings 


FREE COPY: 


66 

Ir costs too much to deliver a 
ton of coal; what can we do to 
cut the cost down?’’ 


Here, in this book, are facts 
and figures which answer the 
question coal retailers have long 
been asking. 

Favoring no make of trucks, 
the book gives the results of 
close-up studies of the delivery 
systems of representative coal 
concerns throughout the country. 
Each dealer’s yard, merchandis- 
ing, truck control, costs, main- 
tenance, problems, were analyzed. 


It reveals many common 
sources of lost profits for the 
dealer—in the yards, on the road, 
at the point of delivery, and in 
the repair shops. 


Then, with actual cases, this 
book shows how progressive deal- 
ers have stopped such losses. It 
shows how certain retailers have 
reduced peak periods of coal de- 
mand by aggressive merchandising. 


How other dealers 
now crowd in extra 
deliveries per day 
without having 
added new trucks. 
How small, widely 
scattered domestic 
deliveries are made 
at a profit. How 
one medium-sized 
concern handled 
10,000 more tons in 1929 than in 
1928—after having disposed of 
one truck — and saved $2,530 on 
delivery costs. 


Packed with Valtuable 
Facts! 


Modern developments, in coal 
bodies, in customer record cards, 
truck maintenance, driver con- 
trol, are other subjects concisely 
covered. 

Every fact, figure, and chart in 
this book aims to help the coal 
retailer cut his delivery costs, 
increase his profits. 





Many dealers have said that 
they would gladly pay a sub- 
stantial price for this book, if 
necessary. But thereis nocharge. 
It is a principle of this company 
to contribute to the fullest meas- 
ure to more profitable use of 
trucks. 


The coupon will bring your 
copy, without cost or obligation 
if you mail it immediately. The 
demand is large, as news of the 
value of this book spreads. Mail 
the coupon now. 


GENERAL Morors TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. 
(Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 

GENERAL MOTORS TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES. 

Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers—in 1,500 principal cities 

and towns. (Time payments financed through Yellow Manufac- 

turing Acceptance Corporation plan, at lowest available rates.) 


Mail for Free Copy of... 


;ENER 
: Dept- ‘248 
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“MAKING COAL DELIVERIES 
PROFITABLE !” 
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Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


Hardwoods 


White and Pondosa Pine 
West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 
Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES 

New York City, 415 Lexington Ave. 

South Bend, Ind., 511 Pythian Bldg. 
Providence, R. 1., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Bldg. 

Detroit, Mich., 2-219 General Motors Bldg. 
Johnstown, Pa., Title & Trust Bldg. 
Seattle, Wash., 5525 White Bldg. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 711 Traction Bldg 






















































Kastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 
West Virginia 
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Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 


Lath and Shingles 


For our Aer grade Comnds stock - 
ik the Wholesa 


The wie. - Sullivan Seated Co. 

CENTURY, FLORIDA 
GOLDSBORO ’ 
N. C. PINE 


Our “ Jiffy Service”, by rail and water, will 
keep you supplied with all items in 


YARD STOCK SHED STOCK 


Let us prove it on your next order. 


JOHNSON & WIMSATT d 






































WASHINGTON, D. C. 














A New Book 


HOLT’S RAPID 
ESTIMATOR 


A REAL price-list covering houses be- 
cause of its size, its convenient indexing 
of the great mass of information which 
places at your finger tips and, of great- 
est importance, the ease and simplicity 
of keeping it up-to-date with constantly 
fluctuating prices and changing methods 
of construction. 


Every effort has been exerted to make 
this little book measure up to YOUR 
IDEAL of what is needed, every imag- 
inable precaution has been taken to in- 
sure the highest degree of accuracy in 
copying these tabulations from its par- 
ent book, “Automatic Building Costs,” 
so that these “cost-rates” will be just 
es accurate as those in that book proved 
to be in the two years it has been in use 
in every state in the U. S. A. and in 
Canada. 


While this book is only a small part of 
the “ABC System of Estimating,” it con- 
tains the most-used tables and gives 
simple rules for deriving other informa- 
tion contained in the enlarged works so 
that practically any house can be figured 
anytime and anywhere. 


This book will enable you to build up a 
reputation of being the “Building-Costs” 
expert in your community. Bound in 
semi-flexible red leather. 128 pages, 
2%”x5%”, vest pocket size. 


$3.00 Postpaid 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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What Should Cost Records Show 


Practically every lumberman keeps some 
kind of motor truck cost records. In elaborate- 
ness they may range from a single entry in 
the day book, as each purchase of gasoline 
or oil or tires is made, to a comprehensive 
accounting system that is able to show a good 
bookkeeper the strong and weak points in the 
company’s delivery system. For those many 
lumbermen who have or are considering hav- 
ing a special cost sheet for the motor trucks, 
among the first questions asked are: 

“What should such a cost system show? 
What information should it give me, in order 
that I may know what my delivery costs now 
are, to be added on to the cost of the lumber 
itself, and that I may know how to cut those 
delivery costs down? What are the items that 
really matter?” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been in com- 
munication, either by personal calls or by cor- 
respondence, with motor truck manufacturers 
and with lumbermen in various branches of 
the industry, seeking information about the 
actual experiences of lumbermen who have 
had lumber to sell in a competitive market 
and deliver at a profit. The replies, as varied 
as the firms or persons interviewed, will be 
passed on to our readers from time to time 
for whatever of value they may find in the 
series of articles, 

The world’s largest 
lumber yard could well = 
be considered a good ly ———— 
starting place. A trip — 
was made to the main = 
office of the Edward . 
Hines Lumber Co., -at 
2431 South Lincoln 
Avenue, Chicago, sev- 
eral days ago, and we 
listened to G. K. Mc- 
Corkle, office manager, 
tell how accurate rec- 
ords are kept for the 
many trucks main- 
tained by this big or- 
ganization, what rec- 
ords are sought, and, 
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let, and the rest Fords. Of the fourteen 5. 
ton trucks, six are General Motors, six‘ are 
Pierce-Arrow, and the other two are White. 
The yearly summary of truck costs will show 
how completely each machine is charged for 
the expense the company must bear on its 
behalf. It is a long, horizontal form, across 
two pages of a large book, and has many 
columns for each truck. 

The first three columns denote, respectively, 
the purchase price of the truck, its number 
(each truck has a number, which when the 
machine is replaced is “handed down” to the 
new car), and the make of the truck. The 
fourth column shows the total cost of oper- 
ating that truck for that year, and the suc- 
ceeding columns list the items that make up 
the total. It is interesting to note the items 
of which careful account is kept. They are: 

Auto parts; mechanic’s labor (each truck is 
kept in good driving condition, with frequent 
inspection and replacement of defective parts, 
by skilled mechanics); gasoline (sub-columns 
list “gallons” and “amount”’); oil (quarts, 
amount); grease and supplies; depreciation 
(a predetermined amount for each year 
charged, until the full purchase price of the 
truck has been retired); insurance; rent (each 
truck is charged with its proportional amount 
tor garage space in the company’s garage); 
wages—chauffeur and helper; compensation 
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more important, what 
significance is attached 
to those records once 
they are compiled. 

To some accountants, the cost per ton-mile 
(or, in lumber, the cost per thousand per mile) 
is considered a matter of the utmost impor- 
tance, and this phase will be projected in an 
early issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Not 
so the Hines company, however. Of little im- 
portance to a metropolitan lumber company, 
Mr. McCorkle believes, is the cost per unit 
per mile. Discussing it he said: 


“We have the lumber. We want to sell it. 
No matter from what part of metropolitan 
Chicago the order comes, it is up to us to de- 
liver it, if we would remain in business. It 
isn’t, with us, a question of determining how 
wide our territory is, but finding out the cost 
of each delivery. Rather, we are interested in 
knowing how much it costs us each month, 
or each year, to deliver the lumber we have 
sold. The average delivery cost per thousand, 
as shown by our past records, is added on to 
the other items of costs of the lumber—such 
as our purchase price, the overhead, and the 
profit—in determining the selling price per 
thousand. Of course, under such a system, 
on some of the long hauls we make in order 
to fill the orders we have taken the delivery 
cost is too high. But then, on some of the 
short hauls the delivery cost is very low. 
Often one of our branch yards makes the de- 
livery, when it’s closer. And they all pay 
the same price for their lumber, per thousand 
feet. One just about equalizes the other. In 
this respect we feel quite safe as far as our 
competition is concerned, for we think we can 
operate a delivery system as cheaply as any- 
body can.” 

The Hines company knows exactly how 
cheaply its thirty-seven trucks are operated. 
Twenty-three of them are 1- or 1%-ton trucks 
—one International four-cylinder, one Chevro- 


of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 


A heavy load of lumber passing the loading platform at the main yard 


Chicago 


and liability insurance for chauffeur and 
helper. 

The remaining columns give a resume of 
what the truck has accomplished during the 
year and provide somewhat of a standard by 
which to judge its efficiency as a delivery 
unit. These column headings include: 

Lumber feet delivered; miles per year; 
average miles per day; average miles per gal- 
lon of gasoline; average miles per quart of 
oil; average running cost per day; cost per 
mile per thousand feet (not used any more); 
cost per thousand feet; days in service; days 
in shop; days in reserve. 

Under this system as Mr. McCorkle ex- 
plained it, the delivery equipment is considered 
as strictly non-productive—it is an item of 
expense to the yard, an expense which is ap- 
portioned to all lumber sold, practically irre- 
spective of grade. Delivery cost is added on 
to the purchase price of the lumber, just the 
same as other items of expense such as office 
overhead, yard labor etc. are added. 

To the Hines company’s accountants, it is 
apparent, the sales department is the produc- 
tive arm of the organization. This depart- 
ment, all through these recent months when 
orders haven’t been so easy to find as they 
used to be, has continued to be very much 
“on the job,” with the determination to get a 
goodly share of the business waiting and to 
make new business. The sales efforts are not 
without their success, we could see, for al- 
though the loading platform was not filled to 
its customary capacity with loaded lumbef 
barges, yet more was waiting there than 
many small yards are stocking right now. 
As we watched from an office window, 4 
heavily-laden truck passed, evidence that 
somebody had bought lumber. 
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Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Garner—Everett A. Stewart suc- 
ceeded by E. A. Stewart Lumber Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Baldwin Park—F, A. Johnson 
Lumber & Mill Co.; R. C. Reynolds sold interest. 

Escondido—A. L, A. Lumber Co. now owned by 
Robert D. Lee and Verne Jones, Robert A. and 
Carl Agnew having sold their interests. 

San Francisco—Clover Valley Lumber Co. mov- 
ing from 1 Montgomery Street to 260 California 
Street. 

San Francisco—C. E. Reinhart & Co. moving 
millwork establishment from 917 Bryant Street to 
535 10th Street. 

FLORIDA. Gulf Hammock — Grove Dowling 
Hardwood Co, succeeded by Patterson & McInnis 
Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Thomson—Georgia Veneer Co. suc- 
ceeded by Lovelace Brown Lumber Co. 

LOUISIANA. Alexandria — Benoit-Spencer Mfg. 
Co. (Inc.) succeeded by Bargain Lumber Yard. 

MINNESOTA. Hibbing—Mesaba Tie & Timber 
Co. moving to Chisholm, Minn. 

MISSISSIPPI. Colum>us—Hall-Granger Lumber 
Co. merged with Robertson & Goolsby Lumber Co. 
(Inc. ) 

MISSOURI. Linn Creek—Pope Lumber Co., 
hardware, lumber and building materials, moving 
stock to Bagnell, Mo., yard. 

NEBRASKA. Scotia—Scotia Lumber & Mercan- 
tile Co., a subsidiary of the Yates Lumber Co., has 
transferred its offices from Lincoln to Scotia and 
is making extensive improvements in its new place 
of business. J. M. Fox is manager. 

OHIO. Cleveland—American Fork & Hoe Co, 
succeeded by Kelly Ax & Tool Co. of Charlestown, 
W. Va., and Skelton Shovel Co., of Dunkirk, ‘N. Y 


TEXAS. Atlanta—Atlanta Lumber Co. sold to 
T. R. Richey. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Hedlund Lumber & 
Mfg. Co. changing name to Chinock Lumber & Mfg. 
Co. 


Incorporations 


CALIFORNIA. Crescent City—West & Sauers 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 

Los Angeles—Tyler Cabinet Co, (Ltd.), incorpo- 
rated; capital, $50,000. 

San Francisco—Moorehead Lumber Co. .(Ltd.), 
incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

ILLINOIS. Metropolis—Gibbins Lumber Yard & 
Furniture Store, incorporated. 

Wheeling—Wheeling Lumber, Coal & Material 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, 20,000; old 
concern, 

INDIANA. Ambia—Yeoman Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, 250 shares, $100 par; lumber, coal, 
building materials, paints and oils. 

IOWA. Mount Pleasant—Mount Pleasant Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston — Parker - Desmond 
Lumber Co., incorporated; 4,000 shares, no par; 
address Wm. T. O’Donnell, 148 Border St., East 
Boston. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids Lum- 
ber (‘o., incorporated; capital, $100,000 preferred 
and $250,000 common, 

Sturgis—Aulsbrook-Jones-Grobhiser Corporation; 
to manufacture furniture; $25,000 and 150 shares 
no par. 

NEW JERSEY. Newark—West Virginia Hard- 
wood Products Corporation, incorporated; capital, 
$100,000; old concern. Building materials; 862 
Summer Ave. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—E. G. Young Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $6,000; to deal in lum- 
ber; address Matthew M. Larkin, 28 E. 55th St. 

Manhattan—Middleton-Bodden Lumber Corpora- 
tion, capital, 200 shares no par; to deal in lumber; 
acerens Donald S. Lee, 129 E. 69th St., New York 

ity. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Cleveland — Cleveland 
Veneer Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Henderson—Avon Lumber Co., incorporated; cap- 
ital, $125,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Lorain Avenue Coal, Feed & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, 250 shares, no 
par. 1827 Lorain Ave. 

Cincinnati—McWilliams & Schulte Box & Lumber 
Co., capital, 1,500 no par shares; old concern. 


OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma City—State Service 
Corporation, incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

OREGON. Detroit—Santiam Timber & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. . 

Marshfield—Roland Creek Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

Merrill—Merrill Lumber Co., incorporated; capi- 
tal, $20,000. 

Oregon City—Larkins Lumber Co., increasing 
capital to $100,000. 

Portland—O. V. Gamble Logging Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $5,000. 

TEXAS. Pharr—McCullough Box & Crate Co., 
incorporated; capital, $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. Charlottesville—Yancey Bark & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

Newport News—Weaver Bros., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000; old concern. 


WASHINGTON. Tacoma—Fairhurst-Porter Co., 


incorporated; capital, $2,000; logging and real 
estate, 


New Ventures 


ALABAMA. Lockhart—L. M. Milligan plans en- 
gaging in the manufacture of large shipping con- 
tainers, similar to those used for exporting auto- 
mobiles. 

CALIFORNIA. San Francisco—The Roy Box Co. 
has engaged in business at 120 Kissling St. 

IDAHO. Nampa—Lloyd Lumber Co. has been 
established by Windsor J. Lloyd. 

LOUISIANA. Violet — Liberty Lumber Yard 
(Inc.), headquarters New Orleans, recently started 
business here. 

NEW MEXICO. Hobbs—Lea County Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

OHIO. Akron—Portage Lumber & Building Co. 
opening new and larger office quarters at 61-89 N 
Case Ave. 

TEXAS. Wharton—Independent Lumber’ Co. 
opening new yard on Richmond Road near Santa 
Fe R. R.; lumber sheds under erection. 

WASHINGTON. Tolt—Davis & Johnson have 
begun shingle manufacture. 


New Mills and Equipment 


OREGON. Astoria—W. A. Woodward announces 
that Bradley-Woodward Lumber Co. will erect a 
75,000-foot hemlock sawmill at Clifton, near this 
city. 

TEXAS. Houston—Martin-Wilder Co., manufac- 
turer of millwork of all kinds, is constructing a 
new plant at Banks and Shepherd Drive which will 
be completed by September 1; machinery and 
building represent investment of $60,000; Harvey 
L. Martin, president. 

Jefferson—Ware & Driskell Lumber Co. rebuild- 
ing planing mill which was recently burned. 


Casualties 


ALABAMA. Fulton—Scotch Lumber Co., loss 
by fire, $300,000; sawmill destroyed with large 
stock of dry lumber. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Simonsen Lumber Co., 2300 
North Neva Ave., loss by fire, $100,000. 

Elgin—Shurtleff Lumber Co., loss by fire, $3,500; 
sheds destroyed, also storage building. 

INDIANA. Sullivan—Purcell & O’Haver sawmill 
on the Lewis Walter farm southwest of here, de- 
stroyed by fire. 

LOUISIANA. Winnsboro—Stave mill of H. C. 
and W. W. Eckhart destroyed by fire; loss, $10,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit— Cadillac Housewrecking 
Co., loss by fire in lumber yard. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Leonard—W. H. White Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $15,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Duncan—Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
loss by fire, $75,000. 

OREGON. Ashland—Sawmill and lumber yard 
of the Moon Lumber Co. destroyed by fire. 

Devitt—Shanghai Lumber Co.,. sawmill lost by 
fire. 

Enterprise—Frank Raines, sawmill damaged by 
fire; loss, $3,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Carbondale—Lumber yard of 
H. J. Robinson damaged by fire; loss, $15,000. 

Scranton—Chapin Lumber & Supply Co., loss by 
fire, $10,000. 

TENNESSEE. Oneida—Lumber yard of Dillard 
and Grover Pemberton, five miles from here, de- 
stroyed by fire; loss about $30,000. 

TEXAS. Mason—R,. Grosse & Son, loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Colville—The lumber yard of 
the Fred Draper Lumber Co. damaged by fire. 

Spokane—D. J. Wilson Box Co., loss by fire, 


$4,000. 
Valley—Tibault & Finnell sawmill burned with 
loss of about $3,000. 


Cargo Arrivals Are Lighter 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., Aug. 20.—According 
to the report issued today by 24 firms, the 
amount of unsold lumber, 8,666,000 board feet, 
at Los Angeles harbor remains practically un- 
changed. Cargo arrivals were lighter for the 
last week, especially redwood of which there 
was but one cargo with 165,000 feet, board 
measure. Twelve cargoes of fir were reported 
with 14,699,000 feet, making a total of 14,864,- 
000 board feet. Building permit figures dropped 
the first sixteen days of the month showing 
valuations of only $2,607,048. Fifty-four 
vessels are reported laid up and none operating 
off shore. There were fifty-two laid up last 
week. 








Direct QUESTION 


“T’d like to get an invitation to the President’s 
fishing camp.” 
“What would you fish for?” 
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Sugar Pine 
California White Pine (72 
Arizona Soft Pine 
White Fir 


LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Shop—Selects—Common 
Dimension—Lath-—Shiplap 
Pattern—Flask 
WRITE 
712 Railway Exchange Bldg., Chicago 
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California Sugar 
and White Pine 
California Redwood 


WENDLING - NATHAN CO. 
Established 1914 
Lumbermen’s Bldg., 110 Market St., 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


C1 PACIFIC COAST Co 

















KILN DRIED 


OldGrowth Yellow 
Fir Common 


ALL 1’ and 2’ Dried Rough 
Before Surfacing 


—- oS 
STRAIGHT CARS 


Soft Old Growth 
Yellow Fir Uppers 


MIXED CARS 


“Everything from Soup 
to Nuts”’ in 


Dry Old Growth Yellow 

Fir Common — Uppers — 

Mouldings—Bevel Siding— 
Shingles, etc., etc. 
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KILN DRIED HEMLOCK 
Common and Uppers 
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M.A. Wyman Lumber Co. 
908-9 White Bldg. Seattle, Wash. 























BOOKS FOR LUMBERMEN— 


We have ’em right in stock. Write for catalog NOW! 
American Lumberman, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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{ *Sold only through lumber dealers. 


PYROOF 


Fire-Retardant 


Painted Shingles 


(Red Cedar) 


‘Provide 


BEAUTY 
DURABILITY 
SAFETY 
ECONOMY 


‘Plus Good Profit 


FOR THE DEALER 


Write Us for Details 


Sole Agent 


W. I. CARPENTER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


EVERETT, WASHINGTON 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





FIGURE 
Any House 


in ™ Minutes 
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able, but it’s true. 


We ~vill send this book for 10 days 
FREE examination to any * accredited 
lumber dealer. If you don’t think it 
will save you 10 times its cost the 
first year, return it and the trans- 
action is closed. 


SEND NO MONEY 





Just Mail This Coupon 


American Lumberman 
43% South Dearborn St. | 
» Illinois, 


Send “Automatic Building Costs.” After 10 days I | 
will either return the book by parcel post insured or | 
remit $15 in full payment. 


* Subject to approval of the management. 
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News Notes from Amelfic 


Spokane, Wash. 


Aug. 16.—Prior to the building of the 
Weyerhaeuser mills at Longview, Wash., and 
Klamath Falls, Ore., the pine mills of the 
Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., because of unfavor- 
able freight rates, were unable to market in 
California, Since the opening of these mills, 
however, freight rate adjustments have been 
made, and the Weyerhaeuser mills are now 
represented in California by L. E. Stallings, 
at Sacramento, and have recently added W. H. 
Morrison, Los Angeles, and W. E. Barwick, 
San Francisco, to their California sales force. 
Mr. Barwick was formerly at Portland, Ore., 
and is succeeded there by E. E. Arthur. 

Homer Kendall, recently named president 
of the Spokane Hoo-Hoo Club, has found it 
is not possible for him to fill this  posi- 
tion, and E. Lee Smith, of the Consolidated 
Supply Co., Spokane, vicegerent Snark, has 
become president, 

The Chinook Lumber & Manufacturing Co. 
is the new name of the Hedlund Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co. Capital of the company, 
recently purchased by E. H. Stanton, is to 
be reduced from $2,000,000 to $750,000. 

Sunday afternoon, Aug. 10, the entire 
lumber stock of the Fred Draper Lumber Co., 
of Colville, Wash., amounting to about 
6,000,000 feet, except for about three cars, 
was destroyed by fire, but planing mill and 
sawmill were saved. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Aug. 16.—President Roy A. Sharp, of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club, returned yester- 
day from a three weeks’ vacation, and took 
charge of the club’s weekly club meeting. He 
announced that the wood products show has 
been definitely set for Sept. 11-13, at the 
armory, under the direction of the club and 
the 4-L organization. He also reported that 
an effort will be made at the coming conven- 
tion of Pacific coast fire chiefs, which will be 
held at Oakland next month, to pass a reso- 
lution advocating the prohibition of wood 
shingles in all cities. This was discussed, and 
the club voted to pay a portion of the expense 
of sending C. E. Carlson, Tacoma’s fire chief, 
to the convention to fight the proposal. The 
effort of the club to have wood considered for 
the new buildings at Fort Lewis has been 
brought before the War Department, and its 
suggestion is now under consideration. W. 
Yale Henry, who has just returned from a 
trip to British Columbia and Alaska, reported 
on conditions in the North. The club adopted 
resolutions expressing the regret of the local 
lumber fraternity for the death of George S. 
Long. Ralph Dickman reported on the golf 
tournament of last week. 

Col. W. B. Greeley, appearing for the second 
time this summer before a Tacoma civic or- 
ganization, was the principal speaker at the 
regular meeting of the Kiwanis Club last 
Tuesday. Col. Greeley discussed the competi- 
tion of Russian lumber made by convict labor, 
and urged the Kiwanians to support the cam- 
paign to have the Treasury Department en- 
force the law barring such products from this 
country. Ernest Dolge described the modern 
scientific methods of using wood in construc- 
tion, the principles of computing stresses, and 
the capacities of different grades of lumber. 

Several small fires were reported in the 
Tacoma district this week, but none have so 
far assumed serious proportions. One blaze 
near Lindbergh, started by lightning, threat- 
ened a large stand of green timber and re- 
quired a crew of 150 men to get it under con- 
trol. Showers in the district yesterday have 
temporarily reduced the fire hazard. 

Another shipment of 25,000 doors for Europe 
went out on the Furness liner Pacific Shipper, 
which sailed yesterday for England from the 
Portacoma piers. 

The Olympia Harbor Lumber Mill resumed 
operations last Monday after a shutdown for 
the installation of a new steam engine, which 
is expected to increase production consider- 
ably. 

Work has been started on the construction 


of the White River Lumber Co.’s new mill at 
Enumclaw. 

William S. Doud, until recently a resident of 
Tacoma and engaged in pulp manufacture 
here, has been appointed United States trade 
commissioner to Japan, and will sail for the 
Far East in October. Mr. Doud is a native of 
New York, a graduate of West Point and a 
veteran of the American Expeditionary Forces, 
having served on the general staff. 

H. §8S. Griggs, Tacoma lumbermen, was 
elected president of the Senior Northwest Golf 
Association at Victoria, B. C., Thursday. Mr. 
Griggs was the only Tacoman to make a 
showing in the annual seniors’ tournament at 
the Colwood course, He is now in the finals 
of the first flight. Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
L. L. Doud and several other Tacoma lumber- 
men took part in the tournament. 


Seattle, Wash. 


Aug. 16.—Whether or not the long-con- 
tinued decline in lumber prices has reached 
“bottom” is a subject of perpetual discus- 
sion among lumbermen these August days, 
On one hand is a market which shows prac- 
tically no improvement; on the other is pro- 
duction balancing orders, a gradual reduc- 
tion of mill inventories and only small sup- 
plies on hand among lumber dealers through- 
out the country. Of much significance is the 
action of one group of shingle mills which 
disposes of its product through a single sales 
office. It has decided not to accept present 
low prices being offered. British Columbia 
exports to the United States in June this 
year were 100 percent greater than June, 
1929, a fact which is not at all good news 
to shingle manufacturers here. A number 
of salesmen for local mills have been dis- 
charged. The mills appear to be making 
every effort to reduce operating expense. 
Opinion has it that many mills are running 
at a loss and many of those in touch with 
the mills cite actual loss figures. Whole- 
salers report more inquiries from the East, 
but few orders. All buyers are dickering 
for lower prices. A Seattle wholesaler who 
has just completed a trip through a consid- 
erable part of Oregon deplores a tendency 
among smaller mills to produce and sell lum- 
ber below established grades. The larger 
mills are declared to be shipping better grade 
stuff than formerly. Local retail trade is 
characterized by much truck hauling of lum- 
ber direct from mills to jobs. Local business 
is spotty, but all yards are doing a little 
better than making both ends meet. 

A number of local lumbermen were guests 
of the Canadian National Steamships last 
Saturday on the occasion of the initial voy- 
age of the Prince David, a new vessel to run 
between Seattle and Victoria. Those who 
made the trip included Fred England and 
Ernie Sealey, of the Fred A. England Lum- 
ber Co.; F. B. Curtis, of the Louisiana Red 
Cypress Co.; H. B. Kennedy, exporter; D. D. 
Baldwin, W. A. Duncan and John Mauk, of 
the Mauk-Seattle Lumber Co.; Fred Hill, of 
the Bryant Lumber Co.; Ned Stone, of the 
Stimson Mill Co.; W. F. Burnham, of the 
Wyman Lumber Co.; Carroll Gray; Ed Luke; 
Alvin Schwager, of the Nettleton Lumber Co.; 
Ike Rovig, of the Lloyd Hillman Lumber Co.; 
and John D. Collins, 

Main offices of the John McMaster Shingle 
Co., in the Stuart Building for seventeen 
years, have been moved to Marysville, Wash., 
where the company operates a mill. 'W. C. 
McMaster will be in charge at Marysville. 
A sales office has been opened at 667 Stuart 
Building, in charge of E. J. McMaster. 

The Everett Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
Robe, Wash., has begun operations. The mill 
will cut hemlock for the most part, produc- 
ing about 25,000 feet day. The Mauk-Seattle 
Lumber Co. is sales agent for the mill. 

L. F. Driver, of the L. F. Driver Lumber 
Co., Thomasville, Ga., is visiting his Seattle 
office. 

F. A. Dudley, president Starling Lumber 
Co., Philadelphia, is a visitor to Seattle. 
George Curkendal is his Seattle buyer. 

Allen C. Hemphill, of the Edward Hines 
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Pacific Coast Lumber Co., traveled by air 
from Portland to Seattle for the first time 
this week, and is quite enthusiastic over the 
trip. He attended a buyers’ meeting here. 
L. S. Alden, of Minneapolis, Minn., a well 
known lumberman, is visiting in the North- 
west following a trip through California, 


Aberdeen-Hoquiam, Wash. 


Aug. 16—Waterborne shipments of lumber 
from Grays Harbor during July aggregated 
60,673,784 feet. Shipments to Japan of 20,- 
861,002 feet more than doubles the record for 
June. Atlantic coast trade slumped to 9,110,- 
188 feet, and California to 17,761,529 feet. 
Shipments to other countries were: Australia, 
4,571,631 feet; west coast South America, 
1,349,226 feet; east coast South America, 
1,283,000 feet; Hawali, 298,874 feet; China, 
2,511,000 feet; Europe, 1,893,430 feet; Mexico, 
618,000 feet; and Samoa, 415,904. 

The mill of the Polson Lumber & Shingle 
Co., Hoquiam, which has been down for some 
time, resumed operations Aug. 1 on a part 
time schedule. The mill will operate three 
shifts three or four days a week. The plant’s 
pulpwood chippers have been operating since 
July 14. 

The mill of the Northwestern Lumber Co., 
Hoquiam, closed Aug. 1 for an indefinite pe- 
riod, due to poor market conditions. Prac- 
tically all shingle mills on the Harbor are 
idle, except the Saginaw Timber Co., which 
resumed operation about the middle of July. 
The mill is operated by workers who ac- 
cepted a wage cut. As a result the mill has 
been picketed, and it was necessary for the 
company to secure an injunction to protect 
the crew. 

The logging camps of the Aloha Lumber 
Co. resumed operations the last week of July 
after a month’s shutdown. The camps of 
the Donovan Corkery Co. reopened July 10 
after a 9-day shutdown. Four camps of the 
Polson Logging Co. resumed operations about 
the same time and are cutting hemlock. 
Manager F. W. Byles, of the Clemons Logging 
Co., states that about 125 men are employed 
constructing a railway near Oakville. 

A group of well known lumbermen who 
are making an annual trek into the Olympic 
Peninsula left here July 26 on a 15-day trip. 
Henry Neff Anderson, of the Twin Harbors 
Lumber Co., and Ernest Voorhies, well known 
guide, are in charge of the party, which in- 
cludes Clayton Apple, Grays Harbor Lumber 
Co.; R. J. Ultican, sawmill operator and port 
commissioner; Neil Cooney, Grays Harbor 
Commercial Co.; S. M. Anderson, sr., S. M. 
Anderson, jr., and Reginald Anderson, of 
the Bay City Lumber Co.; Clarence Magnu- 
son, Harry Phipps and Wilbur Osborn. 

Claude Leitch, who has been sales manager 
of the Aberdeen Lumber & Shingle Co. for 
many years, has gone to Seattle. The mill 
has been closed down for an indefinite pe- 
riod. The old shingle mill, which has not 
been operated for a number of years, burned 
to the ground last month. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Aug. 20.—An increase in northern white 
cedar business during a season when trade 
usually is dull was a feature of the Northwest 
market last week. Continued demand for 
large posts for highway guard purposes has 
been a gratifying development. Many small 
poles are being remanufactured into posts. 
There still is a demand for poles for telephone 
and power line construction, but this business 
has taken a seasonal slump.’ When farmers 
begin fencing work after harvest the demand 
for 3- and 4-inch posts is likely to increase. 
The manufacturers are well supplied with the 
larger size and have a big surplus of the 
Smaller, but not all retail dealers are well 
stocked, 

While northern pine demand remains rather 
quiet, manufacturers who are making special 
efforts to obtain business report that they are 
producing results. Prices are firm, with spe- 


cial offerings few. The movement of northern 


pine still is confined largely to mixed cars, 
with quick delivery stipulated. Most manu- 
facturers have good assortments. Box and 
crating interests are placing a few new orders 
and calling for delivery of material ordered 
some time ago, Listed among scarce northern 
pine stocks are all lengths of No. 1, 2x4-inch 
dimension, Nos. 1 and 2 boards 8-inch and 
wider, and thick shop and selects. Surplus 
items are No. 5 boards, inch shop common, lap 
siding and 2x6-inch No. 2 dimension. With 
farm trade quiet during harvest, millwork de- 
mand is not heavy. Short schedules prevail 
in many mills. 

H. B. Waite, of the Waite-Rogers Lumber 
Co., and H. 8S. Gilkey, of the Pendleton & Gil- 
key Co., have returned from tours of Europe. 

H. S. Johnson has been appointed sales rep- 
resentative in Minneapolis and adjacent terri- 
tory for the C. D, Johnson Lumber Co., Port- 
land, Ore. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


Aug. 16.—The mills are running steadily, 
although there are signs of a decided de- 
crease in production on the part of indi- 
vidual mills. From all indications, a num- 
ber of mills will curtail production in the 
very near future. This is a dull season in 
most foreign markets, and last week there 
was very little buying. The new Conference 
rates to Japan are now in effect, and buyers 
are holding off until they are sure that the 
increased rates will hold, 


Kansas City, Mo. 


Aug. 19.—While the drouwth has been broken 
in most sections, conditions still appear to be 
somewhat risky to the retailer who, there- 
fore, continues to confine his buying to pres- 
sing requirements. There is no immediate 
prospect in this market for any increase in 
industrial consumption of lumber. The net 
result is that both manufacturers and dis- 
tributors are playing a waiting game. Both 
hope for a better fall demand. In a few fa- 
vored localities of this territory tthere is a 
good volume of business. Southern Missouri, 
some parts of Oklahoma, some spots in Kan- 
sas and southern Nebraska turn in the best 
reports. In some other sections business is 
very light, particularly those counties which 
have suffered most from the drouth. 

Fred Stigman, of the Stigman Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Mo., was here last week looking 
over the market. He announced that his com- 
pany recently had purchased yards at Marsh- 
field, and Niangua, Mo. 


Boston, Mass. 


Aug. 18.—Continued depression in building 
is responsible for slack trade in softwoods 
throughout the Northeast. Some species are 
faring worse than others. Idaho white pine 
is very quiet and there is a general disposi- 
tion to concede from regular quotations. Bar- 
gains in Pondosa pine are urgently offered, 
and very few New England buyers can be 
interested. In Douglas fir and western hem- 
lock there is more or less business done every 
day, and wholesalers now state that a fair 
proportion of this trade is at figures which 
show a reasonable profit. Sales to retailers 
are being made c. i. f. at about $11 less for 
fir, and $13 less for hemlock, than prices listed 
on Page 11% of Atlantic coast differentials. 
Late advices from West Coast mills indicate 
a disposition to add to quotations. Fir boards 
are being offered at attractive prices. Re- 
tailers can buy No. 1 c. i. f. at $20; No. 2 at 
$17.50 and No. 3 at $15.50. An encouraging 
feature is that offerings of transit lumber 
are comparatively light. The general inter- 
coastal cargo rate is now $8. 

Nine schooners last week brought cargoes 
from Canada of 2,500,000 feet of spruce and 
pine, 185 bundles of spruce lath and 300,000 
feet of hardwoods; a steamer arrived from 
British Columbia with 2,500,000 feet of fir and 
hemlock, and 1200 bundles of red cedar shin- 


(Continued on Page 63) 
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KLAMATH 


California White Pine 


Why do many experienced 
lumbermen pay higher prices 
for Klamath district California 
White Pine Stumpage than is 
paid in any other district for 
this species? 


uality and Texture 


Selects—Common 
S4S OR ROUGH 


Shop and Box 


Our timber produces an excellent type of 
Common— 


Crater Lake 
Lumber Co. 


SPRAGUE RIVER, ORE. 
Huntington Taylor 


GENERAL' MANAGER 











Douglas 
Fir 


DOUGLAS FIR 





c 








Pacific 
Hemlock 





Douglas Fir 
Exploitation 
& Export Co. 





EXPORT SHIPPERS— 
CARGO and PARCEL 
SHIPMENTS TO ALL 
FOREIGN MARKETS 

















1125 Henry Building, 
SEATTLE, WASH. 


BRANCHES; 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
CABLE ADDRESS, all offices, FIREXCO 


Cc. I. F. OFFERS 
on Request 
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CHICAGO 





For Big Values in 
HARDWOOD LUMBER 


Send your orders to 


Maisey & Dion 


CISAR BROTHERS 


2357 South Loomis St., CHICAGO 
Telephone, CANal 1830, 1831, 0118 





INLAND EMPIRE LUMBER CO. 
WE SPECIALIZE! 
INLAND EMPIRE PRODUCTS 





Idaho White Pine § Englemann Spruce 
Pondosa Pine White Fir 
Fir & Larch Cedar 


Telephone HUMboldt 0390 
2315 Elstom Avenue, CHICAGO 





WHITE STAR LUMBER COMPANY 


811 Roanoke Bidg., CHICAGO 
Phone Randolph 1069 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in Maple, Birch 
and Oak Flooring, Redwood, old growth Yellow Fir, 
Red Cedar, Northern and Western Hemlock, Pondosa 
and California Pine, Yellow Pine, White Cedar Posts. 
Exclusive agents for Redwood Manufacturers Co., and 
“Soo Brand’’ Maple and Birch Flooring. 





and Air Driea ENGLEMANN SPRUCE 


WwW d represent exceptional quality stocks in 
Sagkanas Uyeuen thks Ueteneend Wenen Pine 
We represent Nicola Pine Mills,Ltd., Merritt, B. C. 


PAUL MILLER CO. 
LUMBER 


General Offices: 308 W. Washington St., CHICAGO 





PIKE - DIAL LUMBER CO. 
AND 
WESTERN WOOD PRODUCTS CO. 


High Grade Western Yard and Factory Stocks 
DOUGLAS FIR — SITKA SPRUCE 
From Our Chicago Yard or Direct From Mill. 

Phone, CANAL 0049 2251 So. Loomis St., CHICAGO 











le. 
LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
35 S. William St., New York City 








CB. Richard & Co. 


Established 1847 

29 Broadway, NEW YORK  Casisins Brokers We 
‘ at FO, 

Ocean Freight 2 ‘iiscount drain. 
Brokers for exports & imports 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 

















YARD, MILL AND OFFICE 


Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 








A. J. Eulen, wholesaler of Bradford, Ark., 
was in Chicago last week and called on friends 
in the trade. 


Arthur B. Ransom, of the Ransom Hardwood 
Lumber Co., Nashville, Tenn., was in Chicago 
Wednesday and called at local lumber offices. 


M. W. Welch, of the Yazoo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Co. (Inc.), Keirn, Miss., was a caller at 
Chicago lumber offices on Friday and Satur- 
day of last week. 


R. M. Walker, of Chicago, head of R. M. 
Walker & Co., commission firm, left Saturday 
by automobile to spend a week or ten days 
visiting relatives in Ohio. 


John Kane, of St. Louis, Mo., general man- 
ager of the George W. Miles Timber & Lum- 
ber Co., was in Chicago Wednesday and called 
at several local lumber offices. 


Nat Wolfe, of Chicago, early last week re- 
turned to his duties as head of the Nat F. 
Wolfe Lumber Co. after two enjoyable weeks 
of vacation at Birchwood, Wis., near Rice 
Lake. He was accompanied by Mrs. Wolfe. 


J. V. G. Posey, of the Posey Manufacturing 
Co., Hoquiam, Wash., has had a glider built 
at his plant, and has presented it to the Glider 
Club of Portland. The motorless plane has a 
wing spread of forty feet, and is classified as 
a secondary ship. 


P. E. Nichols, of the Nichols & Guy Lum- 
ber Co., Pine Bluff, Ark., visited lumbermen 
friends in Chicago last week. He was enjoy- 
ing an automobile vacation tour with his wife 
and family, and they returned home to Pine 
Bluff from here. 


E. C. Gates and T. B. Morgan, both of 
Lockhart, Ala., were in Chicago Wednesday 
to confer with A. Trieschmann, general man- 
ager of Crossett Watzek Gates. Mr. Gates is 
manager of the Jackson Lumber Co., and Mr. 
Morgan is manager of the pole and piling de- 
partment of Crossett Watzek Gates. 


P. J. McHugh, of Chicago, general sales 
manager of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., 
recently completed a trip to lumber consum- 
ing centers of the East. While in New York 
he visited L. C. Litchfield and W. C. Lawton, 
metropolitan agents for his company, and Clar- 


ence H. Hershey, his firm’s representative in 
Newark, N. J. 


J. W. Watzek, jr., of Crossett Watzek Gates, 
Chicago, returned ‘Wednesday from a_two- 
weeks visit at various places in Oregon. He 
spent considerable time at the plant of the 
Crossett Western Lumber Co., at Wauna, and 
attended the meeting of the board of directors 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation at Portland, among other activities. 


L. C. Risberg, Chicago reporter for the 
“Blue Book” of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Credit Corporation, returned Mon- 
day from a two-weeks vacation, most of which 
was spent at Moens Park, his uncle’s resort 
near Rhinelander, Wis. Mrs. Risberg accom- 
panied him. Among the lumbermen he met 
there were William Gillman, of Chicago 
Heights, Ill., president of the Scharbach Lum- 
ber Co., and W. A. Ladewig, of Chicago, presi- 
dent of the Lumber Products Co., who also 
were enjoying vacations. 


H. R. Foster, Chicago wholesaler, accom- 
panied by his wife left Tuesday morning on 
an automobile trip through Wisconsin and the 
northern peninsula of Michigan, and thence 
across the Straits of Mackinac to Bay View, 
near Petoskey, where they will round out their 
two weeks yacation as in previous years. They 


plan to return along the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan. During the trip they will visit 
several lumber mills. 


The many friends and acquaintances in the 
lumber industry of Ralph Hines, vice president 
of the Edward Hines Lumber Co., Chicago, will 
be pleased to know that he is making a rapid 
and satisfactory recovery from a recent opera- 
tion for appendicitis. Mr. Hines is at Mercy 
Hospital in Chicago and is recuperating so rap- 
idly that he expects to return home within a 
few days. 


F. S. Shinn, of Chicago, western manager of 
the Curtin-Howe Corporation, has moved his 
headquarters from 410 North Michigan Ave- 
nue to 1128 Opera Building, 20 North Wacker 
Drive. This company has established a new 
office in Minneapolis, Minn., with D. R. Manuel 
in charge. He formerly was located in Spo- 
kane, Wash. The Minneapolis office is in the 
Security Building. 


W. C. Trout, general manager of the Lufkin 
Foundry & Machine Co., Lufkin, Tex., was in 
Chicago for a short time the latter part of last 
week, being en route home after an important 
eastern business trip. Mr. Trout was in New 
York, looking after some important export con- 
tracts, and expected to stop in St. Louis after 
leaving Chicago on his way home. Under the 
management of Mr. Trout, the Lufkin Foundry 
& Machine Co. has rapidly increased its busi- 
ness and is now the most important industrial 
enterprise in the Southwest. Started originally 
to supply the needs of the sawmill and logging 
operations in the Southwest, this company has 
branched out and now its most important activ- 
ity is in supplying machinery and equipment 
for the oil fields. 


Opens Seattle Office 


Fred W. Wright left Chicago, on Thursday 
of last week, on an automobile trip to Seattle, 
Wash., where he has just opened the western 
offices of the “Blue Book” of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. As stated 
in the July 26 issue of the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, he will be manager of the western 
territory for the credit corporation. 





Home From European Tour 


Ed Von Tobel, of the Ed Von Tobel Lumber 
Co., Las Vegas, Nev., accompanied by his wife, 
was in Chicago last Monday for a few hours, 
en route home from a European tour. Mr. and 
Mrs. Vion Tobel left Las Vegas in May on one 
of the regular Cook tours of Europe. After 
visiting a number of the important and interest- 
ing points, they left the party at Munich, Ger- 
many, and spent the balance of the time on an 
independent tour, most of which was in Ger- 
many. While this was a pleasure trip, Mr. 
Von Tobel found opportunity to observe general 
business conditions in the countries visited, and 
he was not impressed with any remarkable de- 
gree of prosperity anywhere. It is his impres- 
sion that there is less unemployment in France 
than in any of the other countries visited. Con- 
ditions among the majority of the people in 
Italy and Germany especially are rather dis- 
tressing. 

Mr. Von Tobel says that up to the time that 
he left home his yard was enjoying a very sat- 
isfactory business, and he is looking forward to 
continued activity as a result of the beginning 
of operations on the construction of the great 
Boulder Dam. For many years his yard was 
the only one in Las Vegas, but, attracted by 
the Boulder Dam development, a number of 
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other yards have been established, all of them 
independently owned. The Von Tobel yard, 
through its excellent service and quality stocks, 
has built up a quite satisfactory business with 
an established clientele. Mr. Von Tobel has 
been a constant reader of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN for many years. 
re 


Big Hardwood Operation Sold 


The American Lumperman has been ad- 
vised by E. C. Cronwall, president of Cronwall 
& Co., Chicago, that the property at Gulf 
Hammock, Fia., formerly owned by the Grove- 
Dowling Hardwood Co., has been purchased 
by the Robinson Land Lumber Co. of 
Mobile, Ala., of which concern W, B. Paterson 
is president and A. N, Meltinis vice president. 
It is understood that the purchaser will form 
a new compaiiy to be called the Paterson Mc- 
Innis Lumber Co., to operate this property. 

The Grove-Dowling Hardweod Co, property 
includes more than 100,000 acres of mixed 
pine and hardWood timber and a modern saw= 
mill plant built a few years ago. 

It is also understood that the new owners 
of the Grove-Dowling Hardwood Co. also have 
purchased additional timber that will give the 
operation a life of about twenty years. 

Tn addition to the complete sawmill plant, the 
operation includes the largest plant in Florida 
manufacturing vegetable hampers. 

It is planned to install an additional band 
saw and other improvements will be made to 
the plant, which not only will increase the 
output but also will improve the product. 


The Social Side of Lumber Selling 


Omana, Nes., Aug. 18.—The business men of 
Omaha are not allowed to forget the existence 
of the Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha, for the 
officials of the company make of themselves 
personalities instead of mere sellers of boards. 

Recently Lawrence G. Simpson, vice presi- 
dent and general manager of the company, en- 
tertained a score of the city’s business men at 


- 











Lawrence G. Simpson entertains some of the 

business men of Omaha, Neb., at his country 

home. He’s the chef nearest the right side of 
the picture 


an outdoor steak dinner at “Linoma,” his beau- 
tiful country home thirty miles west of Omaha. 
In the accompany illustration he is shown at 
the right, posing as chef for his friends. If we 
may judge from the evidence of the picture it- 


self, the day’s sports included golfing, swim-. 


ming, smoking, fishing, drinking well water, 
and telling fish stories. 











New Year Book Is Out 


The official year book of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, for distribution in 
connection with the thirty-third annual con- 
vention to be held at Toronto, Ont., Sept. 11 
and 12 next, is now being made available to 
members of the association and others inter- 
ested. This is one of the most attractive year 
books that has been produced by the associa- 
tion and is notable for the splendid patronage 
It has received from Canadian lumbermen. 
The book is replete with interesting and 





helpful information eoneeriifig the various ac- 
tivities of the as&@ci&tion and has special ar- 
ticles on kiln drying, on inspection rules and 
contains some interesting views of the hand- 
some new offices of the association, which re- 
tently have been moved to the new Bucking- 
ham Building in Chicago. 

Canadian , Bi Raesenton are making elaborate 
préparations for the entertainment of the an- 
nual convention, and there is every promise 
that this will be one of the most interesting 
gatherings in the history of the organization. 


Mapison, Wis., Aug. 18—When George W. 
Mason, retired lumberman, formerly president 
of the old Mason-Donaldson Lumber Co., of 
Rhinelander, who now makes his home here, 
heard his daughter say she would win fame 
and fortune as a writer, perhaps he doubted it 
a little. Anyhow he told her that for every 
dollar she made that way he would give her 
ariother dollar. 

But, according to a story appearing in to- 
day’s issue of the Wisconsin State Journal, 
already that offer has cost him $575, for Eliza- 
beth Ann “Teto” Mason has sold two stories, 
and has just had another one accepted by the 
Saturday Evening Post. However, the State 
Journal says, Miss Mason probably will “call 
off the agreement before she owns the family 
homestead and silver plate.” The young au- 
thoress is a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin (1925) and took her M,. A. degree at 
Leland Stanford in 1928. She uses “Travis 
Mason” as a pen name. The Mason family 
a are at their summer home at Sugar Camp, 
Vis. 


Interpretation of Tariff Act 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 18.—The differences of 
opinion as to the correct interpretation of para- 
graph 401 of the new tariff act, which aroused 
considerable argument here when customs offi- 
cials sought to collect duty on lumber import- 
ers believed should come in free from Can- 
ada, have been settled by the following deci- 
sion now announced here by the collector of 
customs as having received the approval of the 
United States Treasury Department: 

Since the passage of the tariff the depart- 
ment has received numerous requests for an 
interpretation of the terms “boards, planks 
and deals,” with special reference to the ques- 
tion whether the terms are to be construed as 
sufficiently comprehensive to include all sawed 
lumber and timber. 

The department has given this matter care- 
ful consideration and is in receipt of com- 
munications from various sources, including 
the Departments of Commerce and Agricul- 
ture, as to the meaning of the terms quoted, 
as well as a letter from the tariff commission 
submitting a memorandum from the chief of 
the lumber division of the commission upon 
the subject, with the result that the depart- 
ment finds from the record before it that the 
terms “boards, planks and deals” have no 
definite commercial significance, 

The department, from the information avail- 
able, is of the opinion that the phrase “boards, 
planks and deals” embraces all forms of sawed 
lumber and timber. A careful reading of the 
debate on the floor of the Senate showed the 
intention that this proviso should cover all 
forms of sawed lumber and timber of the 
species enumerated in paragraph 401, and that 
the tariff classification of all lumber and tim- 
ber imported from Canada should receive an 
equally favorable treatment as that accorded 
by Canada to such lumber imported into 
Canada from the United States. 

In view of the foregoing and to give effect 
to what the department believes to have been 
the intent of Congress, all sawed lumber and 
timber provided for in paragraph 401 imported 
from Canada should be admitted free of duty 
under the proviso if not further manufactured 
than planed or dressed on one side. 








Uncite SAM HIMSELF 
“Wife, who is the head of this family?” 
“Who wants to know?” 
“The census taker,” 








Solves Your 
Conveying 
Problems 





Note the 


Superior 
Underneath Standard 
View Construction 


Strong 
Construction 


Because it is built strongly 
is just one of the reasons why 
Standard Conveyors are con- 
sidered standard throughout 
the lumber business. 


Yard owners have long since 
discovered the added profit rea- 
sons for abandoning the slow, 
costly manual labor methods 
of carrying materials. Gravity 
conveyors are paying for them- 
selves over and over again in 
large and small lumber yards 


everywhere. Ask for our advice 


and recommendations. 












for Descriptive 
Catalog 


STANDAED 


Atlanta Office, 712 Flatiron Bidg. 

Baltimore Office, 15 W. Franklin St. 

Beaumont, Tex., Office, P. O. Box 402 

Birmingham Office, 1116 Martin Bldg. 

Boston Office, 755 Boylston St. 

Seispaoest, Conn., Office, 406 Court Exch, 
g- 

Buffalo Office, 908 Ellicott Square 

Butte, Mont., Office, 51 E. Broadway 

Chicago Office, 400 W. Madison St. 

Cincinnati Office, 1106 Ingalls Bldg. 

Cleveland Office, 5005 Euclid Ave. 

Dallas Office, 302 S. Houston-Scott Hotel 

Denver Office, 1420 Sixteenth St. 

Detroit Office, 420 U. S. Mortgage Bidg. 

Evansville Office, 20 Furniture Bldg. 

Ft. Wa Office, 816 Kinnaird Ave. 

Grand Rapids Office, 533 Mich. Trust Bldg. 

Harrisburg Office, P. O. Box 83 
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Every Building 
Order You Sell 


Should be backed 
by this Policy ~ 
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ato the construction of your building 't a also « record of the contractor, mb 
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emprocemmants which cepresent by far the largest proportion of YOUR TOTAL 
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Insures Materials 
and Construction 


This is one way to win the confidence of your 
customers and guarantee them full value for 
their money. 


Whether your customer is building a house, 
barn, store building or remodeling an old build- 
ing, you should accompany his order with one 
of these policies. 


Dealers in all parts of the country are giving 
this Protection Policy to their customers. You 
should do the same thing in your locality in the 
— Don’t pass up this business building 
idea. 


A Booklet of Instructions 
sent with Each Order 












AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 South Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send us on approval sample “Specification 
Protection Policy.” Within 5 days we agree 
to remit 50c to cover cost of this sample or 
return same to you. 














New Lien Law in New Jersey 


New York, Aug. 19—The new mechanics 
lien law amendments become effective in New 
Jersey on Sept. 2. In order to retain the lien 
right, the new law requires every building 
material dealer and contractor to file, in the 
office of the county clerk, a notice of intention 
to perform labor or furnish material on every 
job, where contract is not filed, prior to the 
performance of labor or the delivery of ma- 
terial on the job. This does not apply to any- 
one performing labor which is to be paid for 
within two weeks from the date of perform- 
ance, when the amount due for such labor does 
not exceed the sum of $200. 

In this connection, Adolph Pfund, secretary- 
manager the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, has written to George A. DeNike, 
secretary the New Jersey Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, as follows: 

Back in 1913, when I became secretary of 
the Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, we had exactly this same proposition 
before us, with the result that the lien law 
was amended and a notice on the owner be- 
came obligatory if the dealer wanted to be 
protected in his lien rights. 

Like in your case there was a terrible howl 
from a lot of dealers, but over the course of 
years they have been accustomed to the notice 
proposition. The thing is working smoothly 
now and the credit situation is very much 
better. 

By the way, the Wisconsin lien law has 
never been disturbed in the legislature, dating 
from the time that this notice was put into 
the law. Unless we had stood for this notice 
there was great danger of having our lien law 
eliminated entirely. 





Statement Needs Correction 


Louisvitte, Ky., Aug. 18.—The local corre- 
spondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN today 
received a letter from a resident salesman of 
one of the large lumber companies, commenting 
on an item appearing in one of the local news- 
papers yesterday. This particular newspaper 
has been carrying a series of articles showing 
reduced costs of clothing, foods, radios, and 
various types of merchandise, with the idea of 
showing the consumer that the dollar today is 
buying far more than formerly, although noth- 
ing is said regarding the same dollar being 
much harder to secure. 

The particular item complained about dis- 
cussed reduced costs of home building, and a 
10 percent reduction in pine prices, but held that 
hardwood prices were unchanged. It began 
with a discussion of reduced prices of automo- 
biles, then tires, next building materials and 
hardware, and wound up with drugs, and indi- 
cated that merchants had offered more abundant 
evidence of lower prices to consumers than in 
many years, made possible by lower prices of 
raw materials. The section regarding building 
materials read: 

Home building is cheaper from almost every 


angle. Building supplies are approximately 5 
percent cheaper. Sewer pipe, flue linings, re- 
enforcing steel, windows and doors are 


cheaper. Brick are selling for about the same. 
A visit to lumber companies showed that pine 
is 10 percent cheaper. Lumber that brought 
an average of $45 a thousand feet last year 
now may be bought for $40. Prices of hard- 
woods are unchanged. 

Hardware, especially that used in construc- 
tion of homes, is from 15 to 20 percent 
cheaper. For example, front door lock sets 
which last year cost the purchaser $5.70 now 
may be bought for $4.75. One hardware offi- 
cial pointed out that the whole line, with few 
exceptions, is selling for less than for years. 


The salesman’s letter in part read: 

The attached article appeared yesterday in 
the Louisville Times. 

Please note this article states prices of 
hardwoods are unchanged. 

This is misleading. There is no one who 
knows better than you or I that hardwood 
prices have declined very rapidly since Jan. 1. 

I believe this statement should be corrected, 
because some persons may be anticipating 
building and using hardwood trim or other 





items of hardwood lumber in their homes ang 
decide not to do so because they cannot under. 
stand why all other building materials haye 
dropped so much in price and the prices on 
hardwood lumber have seemingly remaineq 
unchanged. 





Improves Filing Machine 


MINNEAPOLIS, MiNN., Aug. 18—No more 
will buyers of new Foley automatic saw filers 
need to contend with metal filings dropping 
onto, and into, the bearings of the machines, 
for on the new model F-24 just announced all] 
bearing surfaces are above the level of the file. 
Also, on the new machine, a 24-inch vise makes 
it possible to file circular saws up to 24 inches 
in diameter, as well as band saws from % inch 
up to 4% inches wide and all types of hand 
saws. 

There has been no sacrifice of strength and 
rigidity to accomplish this remarkable advance, 
for the new filer has been designed for the 
severest of industrial service. It was only after 
exhaustive experiments and research, based 
upon their years of experience, that the Foley 
engineers were able to bring this feature to its 
present state of perfection. By this improve- 
ment the life of the machine will be greatly in- 
creased, for simple take-up adjustments, for 
wear, insure that the original accuracy in filing 
can be maintained permanently. 

The same patented filing principle which has 
made the Foley so successful in the past is 





Important improvements on the Foley automatic 

filer in this new model, F-24, are announced by 

the Foley Manufacturing Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


found in this machine, too. The saw is fed to 
the file by a feed pawl which acts upon a tooth 
that already has been filed—very much like a 
key lathe or a shaper of any kind duplicates a 
pattern. By this method all teeth are quickly 
brought to the same size, height and spacing. 
If the saw is always filed on a Foley, the teeth 
always are kept thus uniform, and the saw 
never needs jointing. The result is a saw of 
wonderfully smooth and rapid cutting ability 
which will stay sharp much lofiger than other- 
wise because the teeth are of equal height and 
each does it share of cutting. 

The Foley keeps circular saws perfectly 
round. It puts any desired hook on band saws 
(also a slight bevel if desired), and any bevel 
on cross-cut saws. It files teeth from 3 to 16 
points to the inch, on all saws that can be filed 
with a three-cornered file. Ease of adjustment, 
on this new machine, is assured by the electric 
light attached just above the filing arm; it is on 
a ball-swivel joint, so the light can be directed 
on either side of the saw being filed, and at 
any angle. 

Complete information about the model F-24 
filer will be sent on request by the Foley Man- 
ufacturing Co., 11 Main Street, N. E., Minne- 
apolis, or by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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News Letters 


(Continued from Page 59) 
gles; and a shipment of 657 teak boards and 
planks was received from Singapore. 

An order for 250,000 feet of eastern spruce 
to be used in the rebuilding of the Madawaska 
Lumber Co.’s sawmill plant on the Maine side 
of the St. John River, recently destroyed by 
fire, was probably the largest transaction in 
the local lumber market last week. The order 
was taken by the Blanchard Lumber Co., 
which shared it with the Woodstock Lum- 
ber Co, 


New York, N. Y. 


Aug. 19.—Authorities on local retail yard 
conditions say that inventories of all grades 
of lumber are lighter than at any previous 
time the last eight or ten years. They at- 
tribute reductions to caution in the present 
business depression and uncertainty. There 
is no question that an improved volume of 
sales has been obtained in the last two 
weeks, and everywhere one goes he hears 
that “gradual improvement” is under way. 
Several salesmen encountered today said that 
business was better with them, but that it 
still required a good deal of hustling to keep 
their order books filled. Improvement in de- 
mand for Douglas fir is said to be more 
emphatic than that for other species, but 
even then it is reported that the yards are 
buying warily and stocking to a much less 
extent than in recent years. 

John G. Whittier, of the Whittier Lumber 
& Millwork Co., has been elected vice presi- 
dent of the Associated Lumber & Allied Ma- 
terials Salesmen of New Jersey. He suc- 
ceeds Edward J. Duffy, recently elevated to 
the presidency. 

Raymond Hasbrouck, of C. A. Hasbrouck & 
Sons (Inc.), is on a six weeks’ trip to the 
Pacific coast. 

H. B. Coho, secretary the New York Lum- 
ber Trade Association, who has been spend- 
ing some time in the British Isles and on the 
Continent, is expected back early in Sep- 


tember. 
Shreveport, La. 


Aug. 18—The lengthy drouth, coupled with 
extreme heat, has greatly reduced trade ac- 
tivity in this section. The mills have com- 
peted with each other until no one knows 
just where the market is on common stock, 
but there has been little change recently. The 
larger mills, and also the more important 
small mills, have fairly well assorted stocks, 
though occasionally they run short of some 
item or other. Cost of transporting dimen- 
sion from small mills in Louisiana is very 
nearly equal to the amount received f. o. b. 
mills. It is believed that a substantial re- 
duction in freight rates is now necessary. 
Very much further curtailment in lumber 
production will work hardship on workers 
at the mills, it is said. 


Norfolk, Va. 


Aug. 18.—The heat wave has been broken 
and there have been some light rains, which 
have helped the crops, and everybody is feel- 
ing better. The North Carolina pine market, 
however, continues very dull. Prices in gen- 
eral remain the same, and where there has 
been any change, it has been upward. The 
surplus stocks é¢arried by the mills are dwin- 
dling slowly, and more mills have been forced 
to stop sawing until better times set in. 

There has been some inquiry for edge 4/4 
No. 2 and better, and yards are taking more 
interest in band sawn stock, as good circular 
stock is scarce. Very little interest, how- 
ever, has been shown as yet in edge No. 3 
or No. 3 stock widths, because the kiln drying 
mills could not compete with the price on 
air dried clear boards from small mills. No. 2 
and better 4/4 stock widths continue in fair 
demand. Stock widths, No. 2 and better 5/4, 
have also been moving well, and little stock 
is offered. The rest of the list has continued 
dull, 

There has been very little change in the 
edge 4/4 box market. There should be soon 
a pretty good demand for boxes and pack- 
ages. Very little good air dried edge box is 
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THAT 


Starvine out 


the Spark. 


Most fires from sparks could be prevented. The 
danger lies not so much in the spark itself as in 
Falling in rubbish, 
dry grass or shavings, it is almost certain to 
Reduce hazard from your own 


the place on which it falls. 


cause a fire. 


sparks by spark arresters on your stacks. 
the outside spark by keeping your yard and plant 
Starve out the spark wherever it falls. 


clean. 


The mission of Lumber Mutual Insurance is to 
prevent fire in every possible way, to pay losses 


MUTUAL 





INTEREST 


Thousands of Fires 
are Caused by 


Falling Sparks 


While the spark from the 
stack or from a passing ‘en- 
gine is right in the front 
rank among fire causes, with 
a record of thousands of 
fires, it can be made rela- 
tively harmless by careful 
cleaning up of rubbish, shav- 
ings, dry grass and other ac- 
cumulations. Without such 
kindling to feed the flame, 
the spark will die. Spark 
fires rarely happen in a clean 
yard. 


Fight 


fairly and promptly, and to reduce insurance 


cost. 


Any of our Companies will give you full information about our 
policies, our service in fire prevention, and our cost-reducing 


dividends. 








of Mansfield, Ohio, 
Northwestern Mutual Fire Associa- 

tion, of Seattie, Wash. 
Pennsylvania Lumbermens Mutual 
Fire Insurance Co., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co., Central Manufacturers Mutual In- 








surance Co., of Van Wert, Ohio. 


Indiana Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co., of Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire 
ance Co., of Boston, Mass. 


Insur- 








availablé, and few stall mills will start up 
until late fall. Stock box is far from plentiful 
and prices on roofers and dressed box have 
advanced. There is some buying of dressed 
and resawn box lumber by industrial con- 
cerns. 

Demand for flooring, thin ceiling, partition 
etc. continues very light. Some kiln dried 
roofers are being sold at fair prices. No 
dressed items show further price changes. 
Air dried roofers are moving fairly well. 


Laurel, Miss. 


Aug. 18.—All the mills in Laurel are run- 
ning. Domestic demand for southern pine 
has shown no improvement. All export items 
show much strength. Thirty cubic average 
sawn timber is very scarce, and exporters 
find it difficult to secure enough to fill their 
European orders. 


Cc. G. Hull, formerly in the wholesale lum- 
ber business here in Laurel, has joined the 
Delta Lumber Co., Greenwood, Miss., retailer. 


Portland, Ore. 


Aug. 16—With Atlantic coast business 
brisker, and signs of improvement in the 
rail demand, manufacturers and wholesalers 
were in somewhat more optimistic frame of 
mind this week. Prices are still so low they 
barely cover cost of manufacture in most in- 
stances. California business continues quiet, 
with imports of Canadian lumber helping to 
disturb the market. Foreign demand did not 
show any increase during the week. This 
is the time of year when business in Doug- 
las fir should begin to show signs of im- 
provement, said one large manufacturer. For 
the last two weeks a good balance between 
production and sales has been maintained. 
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and white lumber. 


And, of course, 


down. 








The Lumber Favored by 
Hundreds of Dealers 


Many lumber dealers favor Craig Mountain Pondosa 
Pine because they have found from actual experience 
that carpenters and contractors like this light, soft 


the lumber that carpenters and 
contractors like is the kind that builds business. 


Our mixed cars will keep your stock investment 


Try a car of Craig Mountain Pine 
and NOTICE THE DIFFERENCE. 


Craig Mountain Lumber Co. 
WINCHESTER, IDAHO 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
G. 8. Patterson, P. O. Box 96, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
W. J. Schiller, 4347 Benton Bivd.. Kansas City, Mo. 
Alex W. Stewart, 931 Lumber Exch. Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 




















In the Columbia River district, logging 
operations are down to the minimum, with 
plenty of logs available to meet all demands 
until fall. This is the fire hazard period, 
when usually little logging is done. So far, 
no fires of any consequence have been re- 
ported in the district. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Aug. 20.—Natwick & Co., of this city, who 
sustained a loss estimated at $300,000 to 
$350,000 by the burning of their sawmill and 
Planing mill at Gore, Va., on the night of 
Aug. 4, are not in a hurry to reach a decision 
as to rebuilding. It is not even certain that 
the plant, if replaced, will be erected on the 
old site, where only a year’s to a year and a 
half’s cutting of timber remains. 

It is not believed that the mill of the 
Huddleston Mahogany Co., at Berkley, just 
across the river from Norfolk, Va., which was 
destroyed by fire on July 26, will be rebufit. 


One of the visiting lumbermen here last 
week was R. F. Pray, of the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., of San Francisco, who sought to in- 
terest some of the Baltimore wholesalers in 
white pine. Mr. Pray is on a six months’ 
trip. He found the trade rather quiet. 


Macon, Ga. 


Aug. 18.—Portable mills continue to turn out 
most of the roofers that are being marketed 
from this territory. The larger mills have 
been shut down for months, and probably will 
continue closed until prices improve. There 
has been little business transacted in roofers 
during the week. 

While there has been no improvement in de- 
mand for longleaf southern Georgia produc- 
tion is picking up a little. Summer demand 
from the railroads has been lighter than in 
several seasons. About all the railroads are 
tackling right now is emergency work. Whole- 
salers here are placing a few orders, Prices 
are little changed, 


Some hardwood is being moved, but there 
has not been any material pick-up in orders 
placed, either. for domestic or export trade, 
though inquiries have increased. Mill opera. 
tions are heavily curtailed. Logging crews are 
still at work obtaining lowland timber that 
can now be reached. 


Bogalusa, La. 


Aug. 18.—The forestry class of the Louis- 
iana State University closed after six weeks 
of study at the camp donated to the schoo] 
by the Great Southern Lumber Co. The six- 
teen students were permitted to study the 
plan of reforestation as practiced in this sec. 
tion, and privileged to study the operation 
of the Great Southern Lumber Co.’s sawmill, 
lumbering and forestry operations. 


The William Henry Sullivan Memorial] 
School will open in this city on Sept. 8. The 
sum of $4,000 has been budgeted from Fed- 
eral funds allotted Louisiana to cover the 
Federal Government’s cost of the _ trade 
school in Bogalusa. Five crippled boys will 
be sent to each department of the school and 
kept there during the school year by the 
State. 


O. H. Campbell, assistant sales manager, 
and W. A. Chandler, superintendent of the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., have returned to 
Bogalusa from a trip in the interest of the 
company’s sales program through the East, 
visiting Chicago, Philadelphia, Louisville and 
other large cities. 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Aug. 18.—The passing of the heat wave left 
lumbermen here in a very hopeful spirit as 
to the immediate future. Last week’s busi- 
ness with most local dealers justified their 
optimism. 


Great preparations are being made among 
local lumbermen-golfers for the yearly clas- 
sic scheduled for Sept. 5 on the Normandie 
Golf Club course. On the program are 9-, 
18- and 36-hole events, with prizes for each. 
A luncheon will be given at the clubhouse at 
noon, and at a banquet at 7 p. m. the distri- 
bution of prizes will be made. 


One of the ways of promoting building is 
pointed out by President Ganahl of the Ganahl 
Lumber Co., who is building a residence that 
will be one of the show places of St. Louis. 
Wood gets Mr. Ganahl’s preference for this 
home of his own. 


C. H. Call has just returned from a fishing 
trip to Eagle River, Wis., accompanied by his 
wife. The energetic wire-puller for St. Louis 
Hoo-Hoo is now boasting of carting back 
“two boxes of honest-to-goodness fish.” 





Loadings of re Freight 

A report of the car service division of the 
American Railway Association shows that 
revenue freight loadings for the week ended 
Aug. 9, 1930, totaled 904,157 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 40,672 cars (a decline of 873 
cars below the week immediately before); 
grain, 61,360 cars; livestock, 20,225 cars; coal, 
131,612 cars; coke, 8,261 cars; ore, 58,207 cars; 
merchandise, 234,040 cars, and miscellaneous, 
349,780 cars. 


May Not Use Word ‘‘Walnut”’ 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. 18—The Fed- 
eral Trade Commission today announced that 
under Stipulation No. 627 veneers manufac- 
tured from imported wood by an_ individual 
dealer will no longer be described in advertis- 
ing by the word “walnut” so as to imply that 
they are derived from trees of the walnut 
family when such is not the fact. Under the 
commission’s policy the names of individuals 
or corporations signing stipulations are not 
made public. 

The commission also has entered into an 
agreement embodied in Stipulation No. 625 
under which a corporation will discard its use 
in advertising of the word “walnut” applied to 
certain foreign woods not of that family. In 
signing the agreement this corporation agreed 
not to use the word walnut in any way that 
would tend to deceive the consumer. 
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This Week’s 


Lumber Prices 








Following are f. o. b. mill sales prices as reported from Kansas City, Mo., 


Flooring Stringers 
1x3” E.G.— 90% hrt., 1x16ASx16°: 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 64.02 tne. 
No, F aa . 35.25 30 te $F’ ....% 71. $0 
1x3” F.G.— 
eamtr, 10-20... 40.95 | _ Seem, SB eH 
No. 1, 10-20’... 31.08 St Hone: 
No. 2, 6-20’.... 19.89 | KO .....-.. 37.00 
1x4” F.G.— ixs” waieees 37.00 
B&Btr, 10-20’... 36.06 Bé& Better Surfaced: 
ee UO Ue ae eee 98 
No. 2, 10-20’... 21.09 ine” Saalea ras 42:38 
Ceiling SE saviccden 5.30 
%& x4", 10-20’ ae and 30". ‘oo 
Remi sosro HRAS | Glia, bes: 92'80 
No. 2 . Ber i: 16.21 5/4x5, 10&12”, 75.67 
Partition Cc Pusgnees: 
a” ne a saree 36.00 
ae ae 38.00 ixs and 10”: : 43.00 
ec - wsamswame 35.00 BE seaneee 50.00 
Drop Siding Casing and Base 
1x6”, 10-20’— B&Better: 
iE 34.79 ge * ae 48.00 
i - todudcucen 33.38 Pos". gatas alee ea 58.34 
a © «xseee nes 22.65 5 and 10”.. 54.33 





SOUTHERN PINE 


Fencing, S18, 10-20 No. 1 Dimension, 


No. 1— S1S1E 
1x4” eeocececee 30.67 Short- Long- 
ae roe 33.40 leaf leaf 
‘ixe” 14.92 | 2x 4”, 10’. .21.54 23.50 
—_— 2... 15.42 12’. .21.28 23.29 
—— 2 ; 16’. .21.72 26.50 
1x4” 10.24 18&20’. 24.62 27.29 
 Napaabadaiatps 12.20 | 2x 6”, 10’..17.76 20.00 


12’. .18.32 20.75 


Boards, S18 or 528 16”. .18.84 22.00 


No. 1 (all 10-20’): 


for the week ended Aug. 16: 





pee oste 32.28 eal topape 
ee eae ae 37.31 3a 8”, 10’. EE tae m 
SO hak anad 48.85 7 oe aoe 
*\6 , -o ~ 

o~ prebees 18&20’. .21.47 26.00 
inter us 17.45 | 2x10”, 12’. .25.26 
| cree 23.54 16’..25.75 .... 
0. 3 (all 6-207) 18&20’..26.42 31.00 
OE cbsccade 13.63 | 2x12”, 12’..27.12 36.50 
ee eS 13.35 16’..29.46 41.50 
SE sncdecs 13.76 18&20’.. 





29.72 44.15 | 


No. 3 Dimension Shiplap 
ES Monte 13.00 | No.1 (all 10-20’): 
Wo. 2 Shortleaf Ne PORES 29.82 
. mpeg ee 35.00 
Dimension S1S1E No. 2 (10-20): 
ae ae. 18.48 oe Te ee 17.64 
| pene 18.77 TEI Avevccvn 17.24 
ae 19.12 | No. 3 (all 6-20’): 
18&20"...... acs gle ~~ Sibaicsecean rege: 
ax 6, as ‘wees ap Longleaf Timbers 
See ve : No. 1 Sq. E&S 
IGRI cess 17.30 848, 20° and 
fae 16.50 under: 
ee tai Som 26.34 
12’...... 16.59 A, huis 34.00 
we, 17.16 Be cca ee aicats 41.08 
18030’ ......% 17.38 Plaster Lath 
2x10°, 167...;.. 19.00 | No. 1, %”, 4’ 2.70 
18&20°...... 19.33 Car Material 
a 19.71 | (All 1x4 & 6”) 
m B&Btr, 9 and 
16’...... 22.79 _gaeeebscrengt- 38.50 
18&20’...... 23.85 AE Se BAR 25.00 











NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Following are typical average f. o. b. Nor- 
folk prices made during the period July 1 to 
31, inclusive, as reported by the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association: 


Rough 
Edge 4/4— 
OEE OC. PEO CO LOE $41.65 
a ee er eS ie te an 30.25 
Se Db Bidens ecdeasacecdas ¥ecevsaes ee 19.60 
a Dates cate 3 400 on dawastaeekane 16.70 
No. 1 No. 2 
oe cr 1 box box 
ee” wvehiodeews 4.00 err mp a 
oe cesawveuaee 44:10 anne can 
ee”. sivas dmente 42.00 $33.80 $21.20 $19.05 
i” sgiswis wide 45.95 eee one cee 
| =e 46.60 36.65 22.10 20.35 
C6 50.00 39.15 22.45 20.10 
lier 63.25 45.10 26.95 21.25 
Edge, B&better— 
St. swmk Rema wakes en thea eon dune ae $47.20 
PRES ee es ee ree yore 63.65 
an” sees wks.e see eee reks kee ean ned 66.20 
ee Kaho cuddS Ven xs e eee Naneccueeeesten 51.25 
Bark Strips— 
Babottee wast wb cud 40s te werden aes s $30.30 
Suk bae obo Gohdn eee eke aS oe ae weeds 14.45 
acetl 2%” 3” & 
Flooring— Wide Wider 
DOG. SE aetchcnbeneen $40.45 $38.55 
No. 1 common, }3”...... 35.70 33.90 
No. 2 common, {%”...... 25.35 26.65 
234” 3%" 
DGbvtier. Tl sis nccknicas 39.00 37.00 
B&better, bark strip partition......... $31.75 
x bark Ee re 18.95 
No. 2 *Air 
Roofers dressed dried 
9 ee ee eee $25.35 $14.75 
De aiteebaeds Croeewinaen 24.55 15.85 
DE | aasinde ays x tie ksieunines tke 24.85 16.50 
PE jab eatecede wae ciao 29.20 16.20 


*F. o. b. Macon, Ga. 


WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are f. 0. b. Wausau, Wis., prices: 
No. 1 Hemlock Boards, S1S— 
8’ 10,12&14’ 16’ 





SS ery $25.50 $26.50 $27.50 
SF PRT EEE 29.00 30.00 31.50 
a Ie ee * 30.00 31.00 32.50 
Se sss wee Cee eee we ene 32.50 33.50 35.00 
DEAE chide op eink eas 33.50 34.50 36.00 


For shiplap or flooring, add 50 cents to 


prices on No. 1 boards. 
No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E— 


INLAND EMPIRE PINES 


[Special telegram to AMmRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Portland, Ore., Aug. 20.—Following f. o. b. 
mill prices on actual sales were reported to 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association 
by members during the three days ended 
Wednesday, Aug. 20. Reports of prices shown 
on S2S include sales of stock worked other 
than S2S on which the prices have been re- 
duced to an S2S basis by using the working 
charges shown in the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association lumber price list of 
July 15, 1926. Prices of selects and random 
length larch and fir include sales of specified 
length stock with the prices reduced to the 
random length basis by using the sorting 
charges from the same list. Averages include 
both direct and wholesale sales. Where prices 
shown are net to wholesaler they have been 
increased by 5 percent of the estimated mill 


price. RL means random length. AL means 
all length, regardless of whether random or 





specified lengths are called for. Quotations 
follow: 
Pondosa Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND COMMON, S2S— 
” ” ” 1 ” 
C selects RL..... $43.61 $39.29 $49.30 $69.71 
D selects RL..... 28.52 28.14 33.05 49.69 
No. 1 com. AL.... 37.50 38.50 36.30 45.50 
No. 2 com. AL.... 21.74 21.24 20.72 26.25 
No. 3 com. AL.... 17.11 15.88 15.85 16.36 


SHop, 5/4 AND 6/4, S2S— 


No. 1, $24.50; No. 2, $14.50; No. 3, $9.50 


SeLects S2S, 5/4 anp 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

C select RL... .$52.80 D select RL... .$35.42 
wns, Mame, 67. Gis. occ ccccsceccersisveces 30.00 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL......... +--+. 9.64 


Idaho White Pine 
INCH SELECTS AND CoMMON, S2S— 


C selects RL... 


” 


12” 
.$69.50 $67.25 $76.50 $106.25 





8 10’ 12” 14’ 16’ 
2x 4” $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $30.00 $31.00 
2x 6” 28.00 29.00 29.00 29.0 31.00 
2x 8” . 29.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.00 
2x10” . 29.00 32.00 338.00 33.00 32.00 
2x12” . 29.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 

For No 2 dimension, deduct $2.50 from 


Price of No. 1 


D selects RL.... 41.383 42.36 51.00 84.00 
No. 1 com. AL.. 44.05 45.60 52.00 74.45 
No. 2 com. AL.. 32.66 debi Pitas 40.64 
No. 3 com. Al... 21.32 22.22 22.77 27.90 
SELECTS S2S, 5/4 AND 6/4, 4” AND WIDER— 

D welects Bike. oi. cc cn cedrarwtivcrcvecwos $69.00 
No. 4 Common, S2S RW RL...........-- 15.17 
Larch and Fir 
No. 1 dimension, 2x6” 16’ ..........++-+- $13.82 
No. 1 dimension, 2x10” 16’ .........-++- 16.00 
No. 3 dimension, S2S RL 1x8”.......... 15.50 
Vert. gr. flooring C&btr. 4” RL........ 43.00 

27.82 


Drop siding or rustic, C&better, 6” RL.. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices reported 
to the St. John Statistical Service, these f. o. b. 
mill figures being based on shortleaf weights, 
obtained by Arkansas soft pine mills during 
the week ended Aug. 2: 


Flooring 


1x3” 1x4” 
Edge ernie —Bebatier ci te i ole @ $60.75 $59.25 
eared tatters 628 hee 25.00 
Flat grete~thmeties Apes eae 38.00 36.75 
> Rae CORE: 30.75 
ee a het sheee sis 23.00 

Siding and Partition 
Drop Siding, B&better, 1x6” ............ $37.00 

Finish and Moldings 
Finish, B&better, 1x5x10”.............% $55.25 
Finish, Bé&better, 5/4x5x10”,........... 69.75 
CORD: BE WOOG:. THIN © oo occ os 0 & bedes 00% 58.25 
Discount on moldings, 1%” and under... 46% 
1%” and over... 42% 

Boards and Shiplap 
Boasds & shiplap, No. 1, 128%... .. ess: $31.75 
eS a eer 17.00 
ee > Gk EU 6 ooo bis +6860 en been 13.25 

Dimension 
a. 3, Be Or Be BR Bo sae ves ceacn $19.50 
| gO i ey ee 22.00 
| Bae Oe Di weenie sees ex bon 32.00 
Lath 

Wi, Si Pe Bin os vic Gs oc ewe das pan ans $2.65 





ENGELMANN SPRUCE 


ini F o. b. Chicago on air dried Engel- 
ite sp 


mann ruce boards, D&M, shiplap, drop 
siding and ceiling: 
Inch— 4” 6” 9° 10” 12” 
a. 6-16’.$47.00 $51.00 $51.00 $67.00 $82.00 
btr.,* 6-16’. 46.00 50.00 50.00 62.00 177.00 
No. . 6- 16’.. 45.00 49.00 48.00 § 8 
No. 2 8-16".. 40.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 46.00 
No. 3, 8-20’.. 31.50 33.00 34.60 34.00. 35.00 
No. 4, 4-20’.. 30.00 32.00 32.50 32.50 32.50 
5&6/4— 4”"&wadr. 4, 6&8” 10” 12” 
D&btr., 6-16’ . $66.00 $68. 00 $7). 00 O82. 00 
No. Sear, 6-16’. 60.00 62.00 5.00 5.00 
No. ree 58.00 60.00 83. 00 7. 00 


rat 5/&6/4 in No. 2, 4-inch, add $6; 6-inch, 
4- ace, eg $6; 10- inch, add $8; 12- inch, 
add $6; 3, 6-, 8- and 16- inch, add $7.50; 
12- inch, Nea $8: "No. 4, $4. 

§Furnished when available. 

*Contains 40 to 50 percent D&better. 

Specified lengths—In Dé&better, No. 1 and 
better and No. 1, add for 16-foot, $5; for other 
lengths, including 18- and 20- foot, $2. In No. 
2, add for 18- and 20-foot, $2; other lengths, $1. 
Bevel siding, %-inch, odd lengths, 3- to 20- 

foot, but not over 20 percent shorter than 


10-foot: 
Dé&btr., 4-inch..$28.00 BE, 4-inch...... $18.00 
6-inch.. 31.00 6-inch...... 21.00 





ri and pine, 4-foot; No. 1, $7.45; No. 
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DOUGLAS FIR 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore., Aug. 19.—F. b. mill prices 
on actual sales of fir, Aug. 15, ié and 18, direct 
only, straight and mixed cars, reported by 
West Coast mills to the Davis Statistical 
Bureau, were as follows 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B Bé&btr Cc 
Pr vesecdeee $34.75 $35.7 $23.75 
PRPS niga 37.00 Saeea 
ar” aceés o% ‘ $7.25 
Plat Grain Flooring 
mr” ocsesonee 20.00 17.00 
Pe oa 2a horns ive 25.50 23.50 
Mixea Grain vacuo 
a” sesaheoar $13.50 
‘Ceiling 
a. acai ate 18.75 15.50 
RES 21.25 17.00 
—— Siding, 1x6” 
PE Sb esede en's uP 23.00 21.75 Sous 
ane 24.00 23.50 —- 
i, eahnhdes en ae 13.25 
Finish, Kiln ‘priea ‘and Surfaced 
1x6” 1x8” 1x12” 
 cccekneunaaut $42.00 $39.75 $50.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6” 1x8” 1x10” 1x12” 
A veh aaw ed $13.25 $13.50 $13.50 $17.25 
= see = 7.50 8.25 7.50 10.50 
a ahverleds 5.50 5.50 5.50 orwe 
Dimension 


12’ 14° 16° 18’ 20’ 22&24’ 26-32’ 


Wo. 1, 2” thick— 

4”.$13.00 $13.00 $14.2 S Sie. r+ $14.75 .. 

6”. 12.25 12.50 14. 00 14 14.25 $17. 00 $17. 50 

8”. 12.25 12.50 14.00 14. 0 14.25 17.00 18.50 
10”. 13.50 13.50 14.00 14.50 14.25 13.75 18.00 
12”. 14.25 13.75 14.50 15.00 14.75 16.25 19.00 
2x4”, 8’, $12.75; 10’, $13.25; 2x6”, 10’, $12.00 


a 2x4” 2x6” 3x8” 3x10” 3xi13° 


No. 2 - $8.00 $7. +4 $14.00 wae. " on. - 
a a ccve GEE ¥ P 
No. 1 BA ‘Timbers 

8x3 to 4x12” to 20’, surfaced.........- $16.25 

on ae Seen” Ch GH, FO scccccccsces 15.25 

5x5 to 12x12” to 40’, surfaced.......... 13.75 

Fir Lath 

ON A ee $3.00 
B&better, Flat Grain Car Siding, 9 or 18’ 

ace a his eee ieee e Mee OO $29.00 

Dt toc wi bee eer eceh eh heher eb arunes 27.50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Aug. 16.—Eastern prices per 
thousand (shingles packed by the square are 
approximately 6 cents over straight car prices) 
f. o. b. mills are as follows: 


First Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 


I RPE errr $1.60@ 2.35 
| eee ae - 1.65@ 2.20 
ee 2.30@ 3.25 
Murekas, slash grain............. 2.60@ 2.95 
Pe accsuae te geeusedas eo 08 3.40 4.25 
SE a eee 7.25 8.00 
ee, Ce Me en cone meow enue 2.35@ 2.50 


Pirst Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 


Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Extra stars, 6/2....... $1.55@2.35 $1.75@2.35 
rh MEGGUE cowevcens 1.80@ 2.20 1.95 @ 2.30 
ese vecroeeeces 2.40@3.25 2.00 @ 3.25 
EE is we wielbia wh.6 dis 2.75 @ 3.00 

Pe cisceceke se 3.50@ 4.25 4.10 @4.25 


Royals, 24”, A grade.. 7.75@8.50 
Dimensions, 5/2, 16”... 2.40@2.90 


Pirst Grades, Rite-Grade Inspected Stock 


Ce senses ce wasceses oe $1.65 @1.70 
Extra clears: 

75% premium clears............ 2.40@3.00 

50% premium clears............ 2.10@ 2.80 
nee, COL POCSOCEE) occ cc ccccce 2.55 @3.25 
BDurekas (75% vertical grain)..... 3.50 
DE scacrneeee ctoecpeserese 3.75 @4.25 
teen ssi cceevbnenaeebenerad 7.50@3.50 
Second Grades, Standard Stock, Straight Cars 
ee Mn ct caries easehed $1.05 @1.25 
CE OD bc cccoc wes cenens 1.20@1.50 
NE oon wid a bm ee ee oor Ole 1.55 @ 2.00 
en K<chevanensvvsaetehe wer 5.50 
te ON on cc c kawc eden ioc 2.25@2.50 


Becond Grades, Standard Stock, Mixed Cars 
Mixed with Mixed with 
cedar lumber fir lumber 


Common stars, 6/2 ...$1.00@1.25 $1.10@1.25 


Common stars, 5/2 ... 1.10@1.50 1.50 
Common clears ....... 1.50@2.00 1.60 @ 2.00 
EE EE 5.00 

No. 2 perfections ..... 2.25 @ 2.50 2.50 


British Columbia Stock, Seattle Market 

British Columbia stock, with or without 
“Edgwood” mark, is being sold “to meet com- 
petition.” 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Aug. 18.—Average whole- 
sale prices, carloads, Cincinnati base, on Ap- 
palachian “soft texture” hardwoods: 

PLAIN WHITE OaAk— 





Wa evi andveds 100@105 120@125 130@135 
No. 1 comé&sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 78@ 83 
No. 2 com. ... 35@ 38 43@ 45 48@ 50 
No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 26@ 28 26@ 28 
Sd. wormy ... 43@ 45 57@ 62 63@ 68 
PLAIN RED OAKk— 
FAS ...ccceees 90@ 95 re} ae 120@125 
No. 1 com&sel. 48@ 51 57@ 6 62@ 66 
No. 2 com, ... 34@ 36 36@ 38@ 40 
No. 3 com. ... 24@ 26 27@ 30 28@ 30 
CHESTNUT— 
7a 75@ 80 90@ 95 100@105 
No. 1 com, ... 45@ 50 54@ 59 60@ 65 
No. 3 com, - 22@ 23 22@ 23 22@ 23 
*. wormy & 
0. 2 com... 30@ 33 34 37 38@ 40 
No. 1 & btr. sd. ° 
WOTrty ccces 33@ 37 35@ 38 40@ 42 
PoPLAR— 
Panel & No. 1, 

18” & wdr..140 0 160 
ae shenbh ond 100@105 115@120 125@130 
Saps & sel.. 75@ 80 5@ 100@105 
i IkY in Bi Greek aan 0@ 55 55@ 60 0@ 6 
Be SO, eseses 37@ 40 42@ 45 45@ 48 
a ee ko éens 26@ 29 29@ 32 30@ 34 

MAPLE— 
DD .vensken ae 78@ 82 85@ 90 93@ 95 
No. 1 com. &sel. 50@ 55 65@ 70 73@ 75 
No. 2 com. ... 40@ 43 43@ 46 45@ 47 
Following are carlot quotations, Chicago 


basis, on oak flooring: 


x24” 3x1” =o” x1\%” 
1st qta. wht...d111 09 O% 1 G0 Fr 00 $688 


$68.00 

Ist qtd. red.. 81.00 79:00 73.00 68.00 
2nd qtd. wht.. 81.00 70.00 58.00 55.00 
2nd qtd, red... 71.00 64.00 58.00 56.00 
lst pln. wht... 88.00 68.00 66.00 53.00 
lst pln. red... 76.00 68.00 63.00 57.00 
2nd pin. wht.. 66.00 59.00 48.00 47.00 
2nd pin. red... 63.00 59.00 49.00 47.00 
on a Leses 46.00 44.00 34.00 33.00 
3rd red ....... 46.00 44.00 $4.00 33.00 
ee 28.00 28.00 18.00 18.00 
4x2” %x1 4” 

De CE MN. tcc awesovedeen ney $98.50 $98.50 
EE Re ee 96.50 96.50 
ES er ere 78.50 75.50 
eS are ee 78.50 75.50 
in a ae he ba deen anes 73.50 73.50 
eS SP ee eee 68.50 68.50 
Nn I a wc ke bh eleune me Oi 66.50 65.50 
ed. bei eso ow 8 a8 a0 wh ee 63.50 63.50 
BR ee eee 44.50 41.50 
ff ae ee aye Sy on 44.50 42.50 
DE. ‘chnticrevaicreceaaewentna 23.50 23.50 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above: For }}-inch stock, $3; 
for %-inch, $1.50; for %-inch, $2. 


MAPLE FLOORING 


Sales by Michigan and Wisconsin flooring 
mills of maple flooring, as reported to the 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Association, 
averaged as follows f. o. b. “ars flooring mill 
basis during the ay “am Aug. : 


Second 
$71.22 





rs Third 
SOMO” ww cnesvsccase $s261 $46.45 





END DRIED WHITE MAPLE 


Prices on end dried white maple, f. o. b. 
mills, lower Michigan: 


FAS No. 1 & sel. 


Se vireddwbecenwesce eran $115.00 $ 90.00 
DOE, ctkanaseseakethonneat 120.00 95.00 
OS OR ers Ferree 125.00 100.00 
Die che nrcoeteereness sens 130.00 105.00 
DEE ja cnevececaccoonseanet 150.00 125.00 
Me Si arocncteneieds cues 160.00 135.00 





WEST COAST SPRUCE 


[Special telegram to AmertcAn LuMBERMAN] 
Portland, Ore. Aug. 19.—The following are 
prices for ‘mixed carlots prevailing today: 


ee stock— 


1x12” we teeee $60.00 4/4 $36. 00@31.00 
1x4—10 49.00 /4 30.00@ 33.00 
Bevel siding— 6/4 ... 35.00@40.00 
Sale oe dol $25.00 8/4 . 35.00@40.00 


ex 
4x6”, Flater. 26.00 Lath ... 3.00 
Vert. gr. 28.60 Green box 16.00@18.00 





NORTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are prices of northern hardwoods, 
f. o. b. Wausau, Wis.: 
AsH— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
4/4 ...$ 65.00 $ 55.00 $ 48.00 $ 37.00 $ 22.00 


5/4 ... 75.00 65.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 75.00 60.00 41.00 22.00 
8/4 ... 100.00 85.00 70.00 45.00 22.00 
BircH— 
4/4 ... 87.00 67.00 42.00 28.00 21.00 
5/4 ... 90.00 70.00 48.00 35.00 21.00 
6/4 ... *93.00 *73.00 56.00 37.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 97.00 77.00 68.00 44.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 107.00 97.00 88.00 59.00 ee 
12/4 ... 112.00 102.00 93.00 59.00 
16/4 ... 157.00 142.00 128.00 ana 
BFS ..- 8.00 58.00 32.00 23.00 
3/4 ... 76.00 61.00 36.00 23.00 


*Straight cars of 6/4: FAS, $93; selects, “$72. 

For 5 inch & wadr., 8-foot & lgr., add $2. 

Price of No. 2 and better, 4- and 6-foot 
lengths, $32. For select red, add $15. 

Rough birch, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4 inch, two face 
clear, $80; one and two face clear, $65; 1x5- 
inch, two face clear, $90; one and two face 
clear, $70; run of pile, $68. 


Sorr MarPLe— 


4/4 ... 65.00 55.00 42.00 26.00 20.00 
5/4 ... 70.00 60.00 48.00 33.00 21.00 
6/4 ... 82.00 72.00 60.00 35.00 21.00 
8/4 ... 87.00 77.00 67.00 39.00 21.00 
Sorr ELmM— 
FAS No. 1&Sel. No.2 No.3 
4/4 ... 65.00 40.00 25.00 22.00 
5/4 ... 60.00 45.00 28.00 24.00 
6/4 ... 60.00 45.00 28.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 65.00 50.00 36.00 23.00 
10/4 ... 80.00 65.00 40.00 waeea 
12/4 ... 85.00 70.00 45.00 
Rock ELM— 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
4/4 ... 80.00 55.00 27.00 19.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 60.00 30.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 65.00 30.00 *20.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 38.00 *25.00 
10/4 ... 105.00 85.00 52.00 si eae 
12/4 ... 115.00 - 95.00 57.00 *30.00 
*Bridge plank, add $4 to No. 3 price. 
Basswoop— 
4/4 ... 70.00 60.00 46.00 26.00 20.00 
56/4 ... %2.00 62.00 52.00 28.00 23.00 
OF sss Th 65.00 54.00 32.00 23.00 
8/4 ... 83.00 73.00 58.00 34.00 24.00 
10/4 ... 90.00 80.00 65.00 45.00 steak 
12/4 ... 100.00 90.00 75.00 55.00 


Keystock, 4/4, $72; or on grades, FAS, $82; 
No. 1, $62; 5/4, $78; or on grades, FAS, $88; 
No. 1, $68. 

One and two face clear, 6- to 16-foot, 1x4- 
inch, $65; 1x5-inch, $70. 


Rep OakK— 
4/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 35.00 16.00 
5/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 40.00 20.00 
6/4 ... 110.00 90.00 75.00 45.00 20.00 
8/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 21.00 
Harp MAPLE— 
4/4... 70.00 60.00 47.00 36.00 15.00 
5/4 ... 85.00 65.00 50.00 38.00 19.00 
6/4 ... 90.00 70.00 55.00 36.00 19.00 
8/4 ... 95.00 75.00 65.00 37.00 21.00 
10/4 ... 115.00 95.00 80.00 50.00 wane 
12/4 ... 130.00 110.00 95.00 52.00 
16/4 ... 175.00 155.00 135.00 iia 
Harp MAPLE RouGH FLooRING STock— 
No. 1 No.2 No. 3A 
com. com. com. 
GRE ae ee ee $45.00 $35.00 25.00 
| eR Serr 48.00 38.00 28.00 
a See er 38.00 28.00 
BEECH— 
No. 2 and 
better 
ee tate ate ale baal ace Wa ow an ee $38.00 
SS Fa 20a Ue oes * Ria aes dh Oda euas 47.00 
FAS Sel. No. 1 No.2 No.3 
6/4 ....$70.00 $60.00 $50.00 $35.00 $22.00 


Regular stock contains 50 percent or more 
14- and 16-foot, and the following percentages 
of 10-inch and wider: 4/4, 10 percent; 5/, 6/ 
and 8/4, 20 percent; 10/ to 16/4, 30 percent. 

Additions for special widths of No. 1 and 
better in all hardwoods, standard lengths, are: 
8-inch and wider, $12; 10-inch and wider, $30; 
12-inch and wider, $35. 
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SALES PRICES OF SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following were sales prices of southern hardwoods received during the week ended Aug. 12, Chicago basis: 


4/4 5/4 


6/4 8/4 4/4 


5/4 6/4 8/4 


Rep GUM— WHITE OaAK— 
Qtd. FAS. 88.50@ Pee eae sag chide ‘sate Qt. FAS... 123. 25 @ 130. 50 133.25@140.25 138.25@142.75 148. 25 
ac” Sate aR hareetoaegs, Sie 5 3 59. : . & feign te pep a ey airing ygajes 1.50 
Ry eo A BN aenaammbe cob prsenaodtne te cacdhen “No. asci, 48.73@ 81.50 62280” ges” *t6:45 
i Bases SUE PEs cdevtabesis ‘Sanendedenede | BER ebEEoEN No. SE WE Sno vodueswad vaegs taaieas ses hao ae 
sap GUM— No. a SN HP ea ne cen s Pod aetna ht ae TG 
Qtd. FAS... 56.50 59.75 61.00@ 68.00 57.00@ 65.50 No. 8, fig. 28. 00 sis sinh Biedete 1 cee et oie Cerda ee ee 
No. i&sel. 41.75@ 44.00 44.00 44.25@ 46.00 45.00@ 52.75 . .0+e Aaa ~... «. «FR eVnet enantio “64.0468 6b00 88's £50 665.6 E08 FO 
Pin. FAS, MIXED OaAK— 
13"&wdr.. 58.00 NOI ANT). < mete Ok cats yo gone ee ¢ 
FAS .... 45.25@ 58.00 50.75@ 54.00 59.25 — a 1. oat dg MRO Soaadee thee cote 
No. 1&sel. 35.50@ 39.50 39.75@ 42.25 42 25@ Os eA A oo No. 2 & on ee ar 
me. Foxe Sere Sere Chew Sree Hares tesa ts rye ee WEE he 'atdcchvcaby ee ee err ree ere cr Pe 
eee EE ee oe cae ace  paeieeneoes POPLAR— 
Back GUM— Qta. No. 1.. 51.00 S bslpenk aaeer. RE eae 
re Rc I ee eae, © Oem a anes CONE § NPR SECO Reo “Sets es sian s seigeenese dees 
eho. Ey i ie Mew ediats adlaeee? eenaneeaele pone ee 59.75 61.75 
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This Week’s Market Reports 


For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions See Page 31 


NORTHERN PINE 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Northern pine 
is maintaining a steady tone and the sales 
compare favorably with those in most other 
woods. There has not been as much activity 
in lower grades as in some summer seasons, 
owing to the severe drouth, but prices are 


firm. 
EASTERN SPRUCE 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 19.—Demand for 
eastern spruce frames has remained quiet. 
Base is still $38@39. There has been no ex- 
pansion in business in random lengths, and 
competition is keen. Boards are very quiet and 
a bit soft. Lath are dull and easy. Quota- 
tions: Dimension, 8- to 20-foot, 8-inch and 
under, $38@39; 9-inch, $39@40; 10-inch, $40@ 
41; 12-inch, $42@43. Random lengths, 2x3- 
and 4-inch, $29@30; 2x6- and 8-inch, $30@31; 
2x8-inch, $34@35; 2x10-inch, $38. Boards, cov- 
ering, 5-inch and up, 8-foot and up, D1S, mer- 
chantable, $32@32.50; matched, clipped 8- to 
16-foot, random widths, $34@35; matched, 1x6- 
and 7-inch, random lengths, $35@36. Furring, 
1x2-inch $28@30. Lath, 1%-inch, $3.75; 1%- 
inch, $3.90@4. 


HARDWOODS 


CHICAGO, Aug. 20.—Although no one re- 
ports any increase in the volume of hard- 
woods moving, yet numerous local lumber- 
men are telling of an apparent better feeling 
in the trade, with retailers and industrial 
Plants seeming more hopeful. Prices have 
shown no change. . 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 18.—Buying of 
Southern hardwoods continues hand-to-mouth. 
Inquiry indicates improvement in sales of oak 
to furniture factories, and of low grade poplar 
to the cabinet trade for corewood. More re- 
leases of shipping orders were being received 
on old contracts with auto plants, and the 
opinion prevails that many such contracts 
would be cleaned up in early September and 
October. Prices continued steady, with mills 
less willing to make concessions. Wholesalers’ 
Stocks are low and some fill-in orders are 
being placed. 





ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 18.— There is an 
undercurrent of optimism in the hardwood 
trade, probably because of the steady flow of 
inquiries. No buying of big lots has been 
done, but there is a more active call for small 
lots. Furniture people seem to be getting 
ready to do some buying, but automobile trade 
Still lags. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Hardwood de- 
mand is somewhat more active. No large 
amount of business is being done. Prices are 
not strong, but are nominally little changed. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


CHICAGO, Aug. 20.—Actual movement of 
Douglas fir in this territory is at a very low 
level, as in weeks past, but distributers in 
several cases remarked upon the changing 
attitude of retailers and industrial buyers, 
who it seems are doing more figuring. There 
is considerable hope expressed that it pre- 
sages at least a little pick-up in sales vol- 
ume. No price changes have been reported. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Although business 
is by no means brisk, there has been consid- 
erably more Douglas fir moving than in the 
latter half of July. All yards and whole- 
salers agree that business has picked up to 
an extent, and in some instances sales have 
been reported as better than at any previous 
time this summer. No changes in price lists 
have been made, but the market is steadier 
than it was a month ago, and incoming ship- 
ments are no burden to the distributors. 


BALTIMORE, MD., Aug. 18.—Some further 
improvement has been brought into the 
Douglas fir trade here as a result of the re- 
duction in intercoastal freight rates from 
$11 to $8 by association lines. Not all the 
drop in rates has been passed on to buyers, 
and 2-inch stocks especially have shown an 
advance. The requirements here are stated 
to be on the increase, with buyers placing 
orders more freely. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 19.—Douglas fir 
remains slow, most of the business coming 
from western and northern country yards. 
City trade is slack and: largely for common 
grades of flooring, wide boards and dimension. 
There has been no improvement in prices. 


CYPRESS 


ST. LOUIS, MO., Aug. 18.—Some fair sized 
lots of cypress have been taken during the 
last week, at better than recent prices, and 
price cutting has been definitely stopped lo- 
cally. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 18.—Sales of fin- 
ish and factory red cypress appear to be the 
feature of the trade here this week. Small 
lots of siding and cornice are being taken. 


Nos. 1 and 2 common are going to planing 
mills and factories. A few bookings of tank 
cypress are also reported. Prices are firm, 
with mills unwilling to make concessions. 
Little low grade is being taken. 


HEMLOCK 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Eastern and west- 
ern hemlock demand is light, stocks moving 
generally in small orders, and more often 
than not with requests for quick delivery. 
Pacific hemlock timbers have been selling 
fairly well in some parts of the metropolitan 
area. 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 19.—Trade in hem- 
lock is distinctly dull. Clipped hemlock boards, 
both eastern and northern, are $29 and ran- 
dom, $28. Wholesalers have noted a recent 
tendency by West Coast mills to add to their 
quotations, but without much success. West- 
ern hemlock is $13 less than prices on Page 
11% of Atlantic coast differentials. 


WESTERN PINES 


CHICAGO, Aug. 20.—Practically no change 
in the market situation as regards western 
pines was reported by any of the distributers 
here this week, except that a few mentioned 
increased inquiry, mainly from country yards 
and industrial plants. There is, however, 
quite general hope that business in general 
will show noticeable signs of life when Labor 
Day signals the passing of the vacation sea- 
son. Prices are unchanged. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Although there are 
weaknesses in Pondosa items, Idaho pine 
prices have been holding fairly well of late, 
and some wholesalers report a fair demand. 
Some grades of Idaho are none too plentiful, 
though no reports of failure to fill orders 
have been heard. Yards carry small stocks. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Aug. 19.—Trade in the 
western pines is showing some improvement 
and retailers are adding a little more lumber 
to their stocks. A large share of the buying, 
however, is for immediate needs and in small 
quantities. A buyer’s market prevails to a 
large extent, but no severe declines have 
taken place lately, 


KANSAS CITY, MO.. Aug. 19.—Demand for 
western pines continues slack. Some Inland 
Empire stock is being taken by western 
yards. Most of the buying of California stock 
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is by industrial consumers in the East. Prices 


are weak, 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Aug. 20.—All but a few of the 
distributers of southern pine who were inter- 
viewed this week by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN reported indications of a better market 
condition. Inquiry, they said, is showing 
more life and there are fewer transit cars 
disrupting the market. Country retailers 
have on several occasions given the impres- 
sion they are about to do some buying to 
prepare for needed building activity. Three 
or four of the distributers when asked said 
“I can’t see it,” but the general tone here is 
optimistic. Prices have not changed, and 
buying still is in very small quantities and in 
mixed cars even to large yards. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Prices have weak- 
ened somewhat in the last fortnight, though 
demand perhaps is a little better. Whole- 
salers complain of stiff competition in all 
grades. Retailers carry small quantities and 
buy only when they have immediate needs. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 18.—Small orders 
for building items of southern pine are being 
placed by city and up-State yards, and call 
mostly for shed stock. Prices are weak 
locally, but mills are taking a firm stand. 
Trade appears to be picking up, slowly but 
steadily. 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 19.—Southern pine 
buying is quite modest in volume, and prices 
have not undergone any important change. 
Roofers, 8-inch air dried, are around $24.50@ 
25. There is a moderate interest in partition, 
and some very nice B&better }4-inch is offered 
around $43@45. Flooring is very slow but 
about steady; both shortleaf and longleaf 1x4- 
inch are: Bé&better rift, $68@77; C rift, $51@ 
63; B&better flat, $42@50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 19.—Southern 
pine has come mostly from the South and 
East, with middle West demand principally 
for mixed carlots and quick shipment. Prices 
have been held steady, and the general opin- 


ion is that the mills would prefer to close 
down rather than permit further decline. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Eastern spruce lath 
have improved somewhat in price from the 
recent low of $3.75, and there is a fair de- 
mand. Prices now range from $3.90 to $4.15. 
The amount of lath coming in just about 
equals sales, and storage stocks are lower 
than at any time in the last year. Produc- 
tion has ceased at many Canadian mills. De- 
mand for West Coast shingles has also im- 
proved slightly of late, but with little im- 
pression on large stocks of all leading 
brands now held in storage. Shingle prices 
are uncertain from day to day. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 19.—The shingle 
market is slow. Demand for lath is light, 
most of the business going to western pine or 
redwood mills. Cedar siding also is slow. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 19.—Clapboards are 
not any firmer, Orders are few and unimpor- 
tant, as dealers are averse to making addi- 
tions to stocks. Mill stocks of eastern spruce 
and native white pine clapboards are light and 
prices remain about steady. West Coast clap- 
boards are subject to strong selling pressure, 
and quotations are weak. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 19.—The boxboard 
trade is quiet. Few shook and box mills are 
doing anything like a normal business. Cur- 
tailment of boxboard production has not been 
drastic enough to give quotations strength. 
Round edge white pine inch boxboards, log 
run, are $25@26 f. o. b. Boston. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Aug. 20.—Industrial demand is 
forming the principal trade in redwood, al- 
though this, too, is abnormally low. There 
is some movement to the country yards, but 
distributers agree that the city trade is prac- 
tically nil. Prices are stable. 


McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Colo., died 
on Wednesday morning, Aug. 13, at the home 
Death came with 


of his sister in Denver. 
startling suddenness at 
7 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, the result of a 
stroke of paralysis 
two hours before. Mr. 
McPhee had been in 
poor health for sev- 
eral years, but there 
was no hint of im- 
pending death until 
he was stricken two 
hours before his death. 
He did not recover 
consciousness. Mr. Mc- 





THE LATE 
WILLIAM P. McPHEE 





Phee was 58 years old. 
He was born and had 
lived all his life in 
Denver, and had been 
a leader in business, 
civic, patriotic, philan- 
thropic and cultural 
activities since reach- 
ing his majority. 
Until his wife’s health 
broke several years 
ago and she was compelled to take up per- 
manent residence in California, Mr. McPhee 
had enjoyed robust health. Worry over Mrs. 
McPhee’s condition, and grief over her death 
last January, brought on a nervous collapse 
from which he had never fully recovered. 

Mr. McPhee was born Dec. 31, 1872, the son 
of Charles D. and Angela Hannah McPhee, 
pioneer residents of Denver, who had settled 
there in 1869. The father was one of the 
founders of McPhee & McGinnity Co., and 
the son entered the business immediately 
after graduating from Notre Dame in 1890. 
He became the head of the company in 1915. 
He was also president of the New Mexico 
Lumber Co., the Sterling Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co., and the Colorado & Southwestern 
Railroad Co., and at one time was a director 
of the First National Bank and the Inter- 
national Trust Co. 

Surviving Mr. McPhee are his daughter, Miss 
Willamine McPhee, and a son, John McPhee, 
who were with him when he died; two 
brothers: John Elmer, of Denver, and Charles 
D., of New York; four sisters: Stella McPhee, 
of Denver, Mrs. Platt Rogers jr., of Pueblo, 
Colo., Mrs. John D. Wright, of Tucson, Ariz., 
and Madame Josephine McPhee, a member of 
the order of the Mesdames of the Sacred 
Heart, St. Louis, Mo. Funeral services from 
the Immaculate Conception Cathedral, of 
Denver, took place on Saturday, Aug. 16, and 
were largely attended. One hundred lumber- 
men formed a double column in the aisle of 
the church, through which the body was 
borne. The services were conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. Hugh L. McMenamin, assisted 
by dignitaries of the church and represen- 
tatives of organizations with which the de- 
ceased had been associated. 


CLINTON A. BIGGS, aged 69, widely known 
lumberman in Colorado, New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia, died Saturday, Aug. 16, in Canon 
City, Colo., after an illness of three years. 
Mr. Biggs went to Colorado in 1878 in a 
prairie schooner from Eureka, Kan., and be- 
gan his business career in Leadville as a 
freighter when 17 years old. He became in 
succession sawmill worker, owner, whole- 
sale lumber dealer and general merchant. 
Mr. Bigés was active in the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers Association and at one time 
was president of that organization. He was 
a leader in civic life, having been at one 
time mayor of Canon City. He lived in that 
city 52 years. Surviving him are E. M. 
Biggs of Nogales, Ariz., a brother; Mrs. Della 
Groves, Tucson, Ariz., and Mrs. Noma Brady, 
El Paso, sisters; his widow and four chil- 
dren. 





GEORGE H. KELLY, prominent western 
lumberman and contractor, died at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, Portland, Ore., Tuesday, Aug. 
12. He had suffered a heart attack two 
weeks before while supervising clearing 
operations for his company, the Kelly & 
Sullivan Construction Co., (Inc.), which has 
a contract for clearing land on a large power 
project on Lewis River at Ariel, Wash. Mr. 
Kelly personally supervised the activities of 
a thousand men on this work until he suf- 
fered the attack. Mr. Kelly was born 63 
years ago at Springfield, Ore., and was one 
of the founders of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., at Eugene. He severed his connection 
with that concern at the outbreak of the 
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world war and accepted a commission as 
lieutenant colonel in command of the 20th 
Engineers in France. There he supervised 
the extensive army lumber operations and 
when the war ended he had 90 mills in opera- 
tion. Following his return from France he 
organized the Western Oregon Lumber Co. 
in 1923, and was chairman of its board of 
directors at the time of his death. That 
company’s Plant is at West Fir, Ore., where 
also the family home is’ located. In 1923 he 
also organized the Kelly-Sullivan Co. to 
which he devoted most of his time. He was 
a Shriner and an Elk. The widow and four 
married daughters survive. 


EDWARD Z. MASON, who had been en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business at 
Buffalo, N. Y., for a number of years, died 
at his home there on Aug. 11, aged 63. He 
formerly had an office in the old Chapin block 
on West Swan Street and made a specialty 
of southern pine. He is survived by his wife, 
two brothers: F. Howard Mason, New York 
city, and William S. Mason, Hanover, Pa., 
and a sister, Mrs. Benjamin Baker, Orchard 
Park, N. Y. 


WILLIAM C. KOONCE 85 years old, 
pioneer Barberton, Ohio, lumber dealer, died 
Saturday, Aug. 16, at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Laura Williams, in Elyria, Ohio. 
He is survived by another daughter, Mrs. 
Ella Peterson, of Barberton and three sons: 
George, of Canton, and Joseph and William, 
of Los Angeles. Moving to Barberton in 
1889, Mr. Koonce started his first lumber 
business in New Portage, now North Bar- 
berton, later removing the business to Bar- 
berton. He continued to operate the lumber 
yard until 1915 when he became associated 
with the F. H. Weeks Co., of Akron. He 
retired from business in 1918. Mr. Koonce 
was a veteran of the Civil war. 


Waste in Small Mills 


[By J. H. Miner] 


It is appalling to think of the waste in some 
small mills that could be conveniently worked 
into strips, squares or handle stock. A pay- 
day can almost be reclaimed. True some mills 
are remote, cutting timber on contract, calling 
for only 2x4-10-foot, some accepting only 2x6- 
inch, the smallest. This calls for heavy slab- 
bing, often a 1x4 and 1x6 ina slab. A 10-inch 
log, 16 feet long, scales 36 feet. This log sized 
to 6 inches makes three pieces 2x6, being 48 





feet. Had there been any demand for the 4- . 


and 6-inch that was in the two thick slabs, 
there would have been 8 to 10 feet gained. 

Had the log been sawed live, turned but once, 
the center pieces would have been 8 inches, a 
gain of 5 feet and the log sawed much quicker, 
every piece going to the edger. The edger 
makes half the lumber when the log is sawed 
by turning but once. The squares, handle and 
broom stock are made on the edger from the 
edgings that are passed back at times when 
the saw is not crowding the edger. 

The cost of reclaiming short and narrow 
lumber must be taken into consideration. Some 
make the mistake of using a side edger with 
an extra man or two, when the edger crew can 
reclaim this at no additional cost. Three- and 
4-inch strips can be made by slabbing lighter. 
Farmers will take this short lumber for close 
fencing, sheeting, flooring, and the siding of 
cribs and cotton houses. There is a gain of 
$2 to $3 a 1,000 feet cut, owing to the size of 
the logs. , 

Some logs are so small that it takes as many 
as 40 and 50 to make a thousand feet. This 
makes 80 to 100 slabs that have some short 
1x3 and 1x4 in them. To edge up on the car- 
riage is a \vaste of time and money. Many 
tractor mills edge one piece at a time of 2-inch. 
No wonder their carriage and feed works de- 
teriorate or wear fast. 

When a crew of four to six men are standing 
around and the main saw is cutting 2-inch edg- 
ing, a blind man can see that such a mill is 
destined to the rocks. It could edge two or 
three pieces as easily as one. When lumber 
and logs go continuously through a mill, the 
lumber is produced more economically. That is 
ey, gangs and gang edgers are so extensively 
usec. 


The larger mills are now using horizontal 





Gasoline-Operated 
Locomotive Cranes 


IRE hazards are practicaly eliminated. 
Operating expenses reduced to a 
minimum. No fires to bank; no worry 

about coal and water; no boilers to reflue. 

Fuel costs stop when the crane is idle. 
Operated by one man. Plenty of power 
for every operation—traveling, hoisting, 
booming, swinging. 

Equipped with powerful quick-acting “V” 
type clutches. Fast, full-revolving swinging 
on roller-bearing wheels operating between 
large-diameter turning rails, an exclusive 
ORTON feature. Operating levers banked 
in the front of the roomy, all-steel cab, 


giving easy operation and a clear view of 
the work. Simple, compact and well-bal- 
anced design, the result of a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in the manufacture of 
cranes. 

Built in nine sizes, handling capacities 
from 6 to 40 tons on 30- to 60-foot booms, 
and mounted on standard or special gauge 
car bodies, to suit any requirement in lum- 
bering operations. 


Write for Bulletin 56 on locomotive cranes, 
and for Bulletin 60 on crawling-tread cranes 
and shovels. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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slab band re-saws. They do the “skinning” of 
the log instead of a $5,000 carriage making a 
trip up and down the track cutting two or three 
feet of low grade lumber. One line is often 
run, the two halves of the log to the slab re-saw. 





Distributer Visits Frame Factory 


Bayport, Minn., Aug. 18.—A recent inter- 
ested visitor to Bayport was Westie Jensen, 
manager of the Southwestern Sash & Door Co., 
of Albuquerque, N. M. This company has been 
a distributer for several years of the famous 
Andersen frames made here by the Andersen 
Frame Corporation, and Mr. Jensen took ad- 
vantage of a vacation trip in this territory to 
spend two days at Bayport visiting the plant 
and offices of the corporation. He came here 
with the idea in mind of meeting the members 


of the organization and getting better acquainted 
with the product and the method by which it is 
manufactured. 

Mr. Jensen reported that in his section busi- 
ness this year is equally as good as that of 1929. 
He reported that there are several large jobs 
in Albuquerque on which work is about to be- 
gin, and he is naturally optimistic as to the 
future. 

Mr. Jensen said that since taking on the An- 
dersen master frame early this year, frame sales 
by his company have increased considerably and 
as a result his frame sales this year have been 
greater than those of the previous year. 

While on his vacation, Mr. Jensen expects to 
visit his old home at Eau Claire, Wis., and spend 
some time with friends at Bemidji, Minn., where 
his father for a long time was connected with 
the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. 
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is by industrial consumers in the East. Prices 


are weak, 
SOUTHERN PINE 


CHICAGO, Aug. 20.—All but a few of the 
distributers of southern pine who were inter- 
viewed this week by the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN reported indications of a better market 
condition. Inquiry, they said, is showing 
more life and there are fewer transit cars 
disrupting the market. Country retailers 
have on several occasions given the impres- 
sion they are about to do some buying to 
prepare for needed building activity. Three 
or four of the distributers when asked said 
“I can’t see it,” but the general tone here is 
optimistic. Prices have not changed, and 
buying still is in very small quantities and in 
mixed cars even to large yards. 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Prices have weak- 
ened somewhat in the last fortnight, though 
demand perhaps is a little better. Whole- 
salers complain of stiff competition in all 
grades. Retailers carry small quantities and 
buy only when they have immediate needs. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Aug. 18.—Small orders 
for building items of southern pine are being 
placed by city and up-State yards, and call 
mostly for shed stock. Prices are weak 
locally, but mills are taking a firm stand. 
Trade appears to be picking up, slowly but 
steadily. 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 19.—Southern pine 
buying is quite modest in volume, and prices 
have not undergone any important change. 
Roofers, 8-inch air dried, are around $24.50@ 
25. There is a moderate interest in partition, 
and some very nice B&better }4-inch is offered 
around $43@45. Flooring is very slow but 
about steady; both shortleaf and longleaf 1x4- 
inch are: Bé&better rift, $68@77; C rift, $51@ 
63; B&better flat, $42@50. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 19.—Southern 
pine has come mostly from the South and 
East, with middle West demand principally 
for mixed carlots and quick shipment. Prices 
have been held steady, and the general opin- 


ion is that the mills would prefer to close 
down rather than permit further decline. 


SHINGLES AND. LATH 


NEW YORK, Aug. 18.—Eastern spruce lath 
have improved somewhat in price from the 
recent low of $3.75, and there is a fair de- 
mand. Prices now range from $3.90 to $4.15. 
The amount of lath coming in just about 
equals sales, and storage stocks are lower 
than at any time in the last year. Produc- 
tion has ceased at many Canadian mills. De- 
mand for West Coast shingles has also im- 
proved slightly of late, but with little im- 
pression on large stocks of all leading 
brands now held in storage. Shingle prices 
are uncertain from day to day. 


KANSAS CITY, MO., Aug. 19.—The shingle 
market is slow. Demand for lath is light, 
most of the business going to western pine or 
redwood mills. Cedar siding also is slow. 


CLAPBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 19.—Clapboards are 
not any firmer. Orders are few and unimpor- 
tant, as dealers are averse to making addi- 
tions to stocks. Mill stocks of eastern spruce 
and native white pine clapboards are light and 
prices remain about steady. West Coast clap- 
boards are subject to strong selling pressure, 
and quotations are weak. 


BOXBOARDS 


BOSTON, MASS., Aug. 19.—The boxboard 
trade is quiet. Frew shook and box mills are 
doing anything like a normal business. Cur- 
tailment of boxboard production has not been 
drastic enough to give quotations strength. 
Round edge white pine inch boxboards, log 
run, are $25@26 f. o. b. Boston. 


REDWOOD 


CHICAGO, Aug. 20.—Industrial demand is 
forming the principal trade in redwood, al- 
though this, too, is abnormally low. There 
is some movement to the country yards, but 
distributers agree that the city trade is prac- 
tically nil. Prices are stable. 
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WILLIAM P. McPHEE, president of the 
McPhee & McGinnity Co., Denver, Colo., dieq 
on Wednesday morning, Aug. 13, at the home 
Death came with 


of his sister in Denver. 
startling suddenness at 
7 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, the result of a 
stroke of paralysis 
two hours before. Mr. 
McPhee had been in 
poor health for sev- 
eral years, but there 
was no hint of im- 
pending death until 
he was stricken two 
hours before his death. 
He did not recover 
consciousness. Mr. Mc- 





THE LATE 
WILLIAM P. McPHEE 





Phee was 58 years old. 
He was born and had 
lived all his life in 
Denver, and had been 
a leader in business, 
civic, patriotic, philan- 
thropic and _ cultural 
activities since reach- 
ing his majority. 
Until his wife’s health 
broke several years 
ago and she was compelled to take up per- 
manent residence in California, Mr. McPhee 
had enjoyed robust health. Worry over Mrs. 
McPhee’s condition, and grief over her death 
last January, brought on a nervous collapse 
from which he had never fully recovered. 

Mr. McPhee was born Dec. 31, 1872, the son 
of Charles D. and Angela Hannah McPhee, 
pioneer residents of Denver, who had settled 
there in 1869. The father was one of the 
founders of McPhee & McGinnity Co., and 
the son entered the business immediately 
after graduating from Notre Dame in 1890. 
He became the head of the company in 1915. 
He was also president of the New Mexico 
Lumber Co., the Sterling Lumber & Invest- 
ment Co., and the Colorado & Southwestern 
Railroad Co., and at one time was a director 
of the First National Bank and the Inter- 
national Trust Co. ° 

Surviving Mr. McPhee are his daughter, Miss 
Willamine McPhee, and a son, John McPhee, 
who were with him when he died; two 
brothers: John Elmer, of Denver, and Charles 
D., of New York; four sisters: Stella McPhee, 
of Denver, Mrs. Platt Rogers jr., of Pueblo, 
Colo., Mrs. John D. Wright, of Tucson, Ariz., 
and Madame Josephine McPhee, a member of 
the order of the Mesdames of the Sacred 
Heart, St. Louis, Mo. Funeral services from 
the Immaculate Conception Cathedral, of 
Denver, took place on Saturday, Aug. 16, and 
were largely attended. One hundred lumber- 
men formed a double column in the aisle of 
the church, through which the body was 
borne. The services were conducted by the 
pastor, Rev. Hugh L. McMenamin, assisted 
by dignitaries of the church and represen- 
tatives of organizations with which the de- 
ceased had been associated. 


CLINTON A. BIGGS, aged 69, widely known 
lumberman in Colorado, New Mexico and Cal- 
ifornia, died Saturday, Aug. 16, in Canon 
City, Colo., after an illness of three years. 
Mr. Biggs went to Colorado in 1878 in a 
prairie schooner from Eureka, Kan., and be- 
gan his business career in Leadville as a 
freighter when 17 years old. He became in 
succession sawmill worker, owner, whole- 
sale lumber dealer and general merchant. 
Mr. Bigés was active in the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers Association and at one time 
was president of that organization. He was 
a leader in civic life, having been at one 
time mayor of Canon City. He lived in that 
city 52 years. Surviving him are E. M. 
Biggs of Nogales, Ariz., a brother; Mrs. Della 
Groves, Tucson, Ariz., and Mrs. Noma Brady, 
El Paso, sisters; his widow and four chil- 
dren. 


GEORGE H. KELLY, prominent western 
lumberman and contractor, died at St. Vin- 
cent’s Hospital, Portland, Ore., Tuesday, Aug. 
12. He had suffered a heart attack two 
weeks before while supervising clearing 
operations for his company, the Kelly & 
Sullivan Construction Co., (Inc.), which has 
a contract for clearing land on a large power 
project on Lewis River at Ariel, Wash. Mr. 
Kelly personally supervised the activities of 
a thousand men on this work until he suf- 
fered the attack. Mr. Kelly was born 63 
years ago at Springfield, Ore., and was one 
of the founders of the Booth-Kelly Lumber 
Co., at Eugene. He severed his connection 
with that concern at the outbreak of the 
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world war and accepted a commission as 
lieutenant colonel in command of the 20th 
Engineers in France. There he supervised 
the extensive army lumber operations and 
when the war ended he had 90 mills in opera- 
tion. Following his return from France he 
organized the Western Oregon Lumber Co. 
in 1923, and was chairman of its board of 
directors at the time of his death. That 
company’s plant is at West Fir, Ore., where 
also the family home is’ located. In 1923 he 
also organized the Kelly-Sullivan Co. to 
which he devoted most of his time. He was 
a Shriner and an Elk. The widow and four 
married daughters survive. 


EDWARD Z. MASON, who had been en- 
gaged in the wholesale lumber business at 
Buffalo, N. Y¥., for a number of years, died 
at his home there on Aug. 11, aged 63. He 
formerly had an office in the old Chapin block 
on West Swan Street and made a specialty 
of southern pine. He is survived by his wife, 
two brothers: F. Howard Mason, New York 
city, and William S. Mason, Hanover, Pa., 
and a sister, Mrs. Benjamin Baker, Orchard 
Park, N. Y. 


WILLIAM C. KOONCE 85 years old, 
pioneer Barberton, Ohio, lumber dealer, died 
Saturday, Aug. 16, at the home of his daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Laura Williams, in Elyria, Ohio. 
He is survived by another daughter, Mrs. 
Ella Peterson, of Barberton and three sons: 
George, of Canton, and Joseph and William, 
of Los Angeles. Moving to Barberton in 
1889, Mr. Koonce started his first lumber 
business in New Portage, now North Bar- 
berton, later removing the business to Bar- 
berton. He continued to operate the lumber 
yard until 1915 when he became associated 
with the F. H. Weeks Co., of Akron. He 


retired from business in 1918. Mr. Koonce 


was a veteran of the Civil war. 


Waste in Small Mills 
[By J. H. Miner] 


It is appalling to think of the waste in some 
small mills that could be conveniently worked 
into strips, squares or handle stock. A pay- 
day can almost be reclaimed. True some mills 
are remote, cutting timber on contract, calling 
for only 2x4-10-foot, some accepting only 2x6- 
inch, the smallest. This calls for heavy slab- 
bing, often a 1x4 and 1x6 ina slab. A 10-inch 
log, 16 feet long, scales 36 feet. This log sized 
to 6 inches makes three pieces 2x6, being 48 
feet. Had there been any demand for the 4- 
and 6-inch that was in the two thick slabs, 
there would have been 8 to 10 feet gained. 

Had the log been sawed live, turned but once, 
the center pieces would have been 8 inches, a 
gain of 5 feet and the log sawed much quicker, 
every piece going to the edger. The edger 
makes half the lumber when the log is sawed 
by turning but once. The squares, handle and 
broom stock are made on the edger from the 
edgings that are passed back at times when 
the saw is not crowding the edger. 

The cost of reclaiming short and narrow 
lumber must be taken into consideration. Some 
make the mistake of using a side edger with 
an extra man or two, when the edger crew can 
reclaim this at no additional cost. Three- and 
4-inch strips can be made by slabbing lighter. 
Farmers will take this short lumber for close 
fencing, sheeting, flooring, and the siding of 
cribs and cotton houses. There is a gain of 
$2 to $3 a 1,000 feet cut, owing to the size of 
the logs. , 

Some logs are so small that it takes as many 
as 40 and 50 to make a thousand feet. This 
makes 80 to 100 slabs that have some short 
1x3 and 1x4 in them. To edge up on the car- 
riage is a vaste of time and money. Many 
tractor mills edge one piece at a time of 2-inch. 
No wonder their carriage and feed works de- 
teriorate or wear fast. 

When a crew of four to six men are standing 
around and the main saw is cutting 2-inch edg- 
ing, a blind man can see that such a mill is 
destined to the rocks. It could edge two or 
three pieces as easily as one. When lumber 
and logs go continuously through a mill, the 
lumber is produced more economically. That is 
way gangs and gang edgers are so extensively 
used. 


The larger mills are now using horizontal 








Gasoline-Operated 
Locomotive Cranes 


IRE hazards are practicaly eliminated. 
Operating expenses reduced to a 
minimum. No fires to bank; no worry 

about coal and water; no boilers to reflue. 

Fuel costs stop when the crane is idle. 
Operated by one man. Plenty of power 
for every operation—traveling, hoisting, 
booming, swinging. 

Equipped with powerful quick-acting “V” 
type clutches. Fast, full-revolving swinging 
on roller-bearing wheels operating between 
large-diameter turning rails, an exclusive 
ORTON feature. Operating levers banked 
in the front of the roomy, all-steel cab, 


giving easy operation and a clear view of 
the work. Simple, compact and well-bal- 
anced design, the result of a quarter cen- 
tury of experience in the manufacture of 
cranes. 

Built in nine sizes, handling capacities 
from 6 to 40 tons on 30- to 60-foot booms, 
and mounted on standard or special gauge 
car bodies, to suit any requirement in lum- 
bering operations. 


Write for Bulletin 56 on locomotive cranes, 
and for Bulletin 60 on crawling-tread cranes 
and shovels. 


ORTON CRANE & SHOVEL CO. 
608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Representatives in Principal Cities 






RITON 


Cranes, Shovels & Buckets 





slab band re-saws. They do the “skinning” of 
the log instead of a $5,000 carriage making a 
trip up and down the track cutting two or three 
feet of low grade lumber. One line is often 
run, the two halves of the log to the slab re-saw. 





Distributer Visits Frame Factory 


Bayport, Minn., Aug. 18.—A recent inter- 
ested visitor to Bayport was Westie Jensen, 
manager of the Southwestern Sash & Door Co., 
of Albuquerque, N. M. This company has been 
a distributer for several years of the famous 
Andersen frames made here by the Andersen 
Frame Corporation, and Mr. Jensen took ad- 
vantage of a vacation trip in this territory to 
spend two days at Bayport visiting the plant 
and offices of the corporation. He came here 
with the idea in mind of meeting the members 


of the organization and getting better acquainted 
with the product and the method by which it is 
manufactured. 

Mr. Jensen reported that in his section busi- 
ness this year is equally as good as that of 1929. 
He reported that there are several large jobs 
in Albuquerque on which work is about to be- 
gin, and he is naturally optimistic as to the 
future. 

Mr. Jensen said that since taking on the An- 
dersen master frame early this year, frame sales 
by his company have increased considerably and 
as a result his frame sales this year have been 
greater than those of the previous year. 

While on his vacation, Mr. Jensen expects to 
visit his old home at Eau Claire, Wis., and spend 
some time with friends at Bemidji, Minn., where 
his father for a long time was connected with 
the Shevlin, Carpenter & Clarke Co. 
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Old Buffalo Concern Retires 


Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 18.—The retail lumber, 
planing mill and box firm of Montgomery Bros. 
& Co., one of the largest and oldest in the city 
will discontinue business on Sept. 1 and its 
existing contracts for work and material will 
be filled by Dohn, Fischer & Co. The site of 
the yard at Court and Wilkeson streets has 
been occupied by the Montgomery firm and its 
predecessors for nearly 90 years and there will 
be genuine regret over the prospect that the 
place where thousands of Buffalonians of three 
generations have bought lumber for their houses 
will no longer be occupied by this time-honored 
branch of industry. 

The first lumbermen to occupy this site were 
Philo B. and Lewis L. Eaton, who conducted 
a steam planing mill in the early ’40s under the 
name of P. B. & L. L. Eaton. 

By 1866 the firm had become Eaton, Brown 
& Co., the members being James W. Brown, 
Selim Sears and Seth Clark. The two latter 
were of the firm of Sears & Clark, who in 1860 
had a yard and office on River Street at the 
Erie Basin and did a wholesale and retail busi- 
ness in lumber, shingles and lath. 

Another change in the firm occurred when 
Nelson Holland bought an interest, and for a 
time the name became Sears & Holland. It 
was said of Mr. Holland that he had probably 
cut and consumed, both directly and indirectly, 
more pine lumber than any other man. For 
forty years he was an active operator in the 
pine forests of Michigan and he also carried 
on large timber operations in Canada. 

In 1870 the firm of Clarke, Holland & Co. 
was conducting Eaton’s planing mill, as the 
place was still known. The members were 
Charles S. Clarke, Nelson Holland and Henry 
Montgomery. The last mentioned was an ex- 
perienced millwright and had been general man- 
ager of the mill. 

In 1880 Lee, Holland & Co. was formed as 
successors to Clarke, Holland & Co. The 
members of the new firm were James EH. Lee, 
Franklin Lee, Nelson Holland and Henry 
Montgomery. On the death of Mr. Mont- 
gomery, his son, H. Ernest Montgomery, was 
admitted as a partner in 1888. 

In 1897 the firm of Montgomery Bros. & Co. 
was formed by H. Ernest Montgomery and his 
brother, George B. Montgomery, who had been 
for some years a member of the wholesale firm 
of Holland, Graves & Montgomery, with a 
large white pine yard on the Niagara River, 
at the foot of Hertel Avenue. The new Mont- 
gomery firm also did business for a time under 
the name of the Montgomery Door & Box Co., 
and doors and boxes were for years manufac- 
tured by them in great quantities. For thirty- 
three years the name of Montgomery Bros. & 
Co. has been continued and is well known 
throughout the country. In recent years busi- 
ness has been carried on by a corporation. 
Officers of the present corporation are as fol- 
lows: President, H. Ernest Montgomery; vice 
president, George B. Montgomery; treasurer, 
Nelson T. Montgomery; secretary and general 
manager, Henry C. Smith, who has been with 
the company and its predecessors for forty- 
seven years. 


Elected Vice President 


Rapip City, S. D., Aug. 19.—Official an- 
nouncement has been made of the election of 
Richard Warren Lamb as vice president of the 
Warren-Lamb Lumber Co., succeeding in that 
position his father, Chauncey T. Lamb, recently 
deceased. Richard Lamb also has been elected 
a director of the company. 








Increases Capital Stock 


Mount Alry, N. C., Aug. 19.—On July 7 
the charter of the Perry Lumber Co., of this 
city, was amended, increasing the capital to 
$1,000,000, with authority to issue $600,000 of 
common stock and $400,000 of preferred stock. 
Yesterday the charter again was amended, in- 
creasing the capital to $1,200,000 and authoriz- 
ing $200,000 more of preferred stock. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in 
this department at the following rates: 
30 cents a line for one week. 

55 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 

75 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 

90 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 

Eight words of ordinary length make one 
line. Coumt in signature. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 























Wanted-Salesmen | 


WANTED 


Salesman to handle established trade northern 
hardwoods, location small town western New York 
state, must have general hardwood sales experience 
good personality and habits, age 30 to 35 pre- 
ferred. Good opportunity for man with proper 
experience and willing to work. Advise experience 
references and salary required first letter. All cor- 
respondence confidential. 

Address ‘‘K. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS SALESMAN 


for Eastern Wisconsin or Northern Illinois terri- 
tory by large aggressive wholesaler of Fir, Western 
Hemlock, Red Cedar and Pondosa Pine. Must be 
energetic and of best character and habits. Tel] 
all about yourself in first letter, listing all positions 
held, reasons for leaving each, and give references, 
Liberal salary and commissions to right man. No 
others need apply. 
Address ‘‘M. 3,” care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—SALESMAN 


Experienced in selling lumber and creosoted wood 
products. Give experience and education. 
Address “K, 16,’’ care American Lumberman. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


to take territory for patented balanced double 
hung window that sells on sight. N-on §S-tick W- 
indow. N-o S-ash W-eights. 
N. S. W. COMPANY, 
1113 Marcy Street, Detroit, 











Michigan. 


I Wanted—Employment 
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THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 
FOR PEOPLE 


In the lumber woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN., 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman. 
Send your advertisement to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 


Address 431 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 











SALESMAN 


Chicago lumberman, with 15 years’ selling expe- 
rience in this field, open for a proposition. Has 
wide acquaintance among Southern Pine produc- 
ers, thoroughly conversant with all office detail, 
go00d correspondent, expert on listing, etc. Five 
years wholesaling and specialty experience. Have 
no encumbrance and can go anywhere on short 
notice. What have you to offer? Address “M. 18,” 
care American Lumberman. 





EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 


Forty-one, married, honest, industrious, good 
habits, eleven years each at mill and as salesman 
in Ohio, now employed. Prefer office work with 
manufacturer in North or West. Business college 
training and can do any work required in sales 
department or as secretary to general manager, 
Address ‘‘M. 20,’ care American Lumberman. 


MAN WANTED TO TAKE PART INTEREST 


In an old established business of lumber, coal and 
farm implements. Business in a good town in 
northern Illinois. Man does not have to know all 
the lines. Address “‘M. 21,” care American Lum- 
bermen, 








LUMBERMAN DESIRES POSITION 


as yard manager or salesman for a large yard. 
Good collector and best of references. Address 
“M. 19,” care American Lumberman. 





| Wanted—Employees e 


THOROUGH RETAIL LUMBERMAN 


With accounting experience capable of organizing 
and directing a local retail lumbermen’s associa- 
tion from credit etc. standpoint. None but high 
class man need answer. Salary optional, but state 
amount expected. Growing town in Pacific North- 
west. 
Address 











“L. 20," care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED YOUNG 


lumber and fuel man for small town. Good oppor- 
tunity for go-getter. Must have some cash and 
be willing to join corporation. Give particulars 
first letter. 


Address “M,. 8,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED POSITION 
As hardwood inspector, 15 years experience, age 35; 
good reference. Will go anywhere. 
Address JOHN MARKLEY, Parsons, W. Va. 


LUMBERMAN-ACCOUNTANT-AUDITOR 
Costs. Nine years in Retail Lumber, Building Ma- 
terial and Fuel—Brick and Tile manufacturing. 

Address “L. 17,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CABINET AND MILLWORK EXECUTIVE 
With successful experience in organization and low 
cost production of architectural woodwork. 

Address “‘M. 1,” care American Lumberman, 


EXPERIENCED YARD FOREMAN 
wants position, available at once. References 
furnished, 
Address “‘M. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED: LUMBER YARD MANAGER 
Thoroughly capable meeting keen competition, Illi- 
nois town, 1,500 inhabitants. 

Address “‘L. 1,”" care American Lumberman. 


WANTED: MANAGER 


Retail lumber and coal yard, thoroughly able to 

meet keen coinffetition, two-yard town, good 

churches, schools, southern Wisconsin territory. 
Address “L. 2,’" care American Lumberman. 


Wanted—Salesmen 


SALESMAN WANTED 


Experienced in lumber, veneer, woodworking, call- 
ing on architects and interior decorators valuable 
background. Must be able to organize territory. 
Out-of-town job. A real opportunity for a real 
salesman. The STEVES SASH & DOOR COM- 
PANY, San Antonio, Texas, 
































ATTENTION EXECUTIVES 


Thoroughly practical lumberman, unusual ability, 
now open for position, manager, auditor, account- 
ant, buyer, sales, finance, with manufacturing 
wholesale, retail experience. Clean record, Best 
reference. 

Address “L, 6," care American Lumberman. 


ACCOUNTANT AND AUDITOR 
who has specialized in lumber accounting and 
income tax work desires position. Al references. 
Address “lL. 23,” care American Lumberman. 


BAND SAW FILER 
Wants job where ability counts. 
job as Supt. Go anywhere. 
P. O. BOX No, 172, Oglethorpe, Ga. 








Would consider 





EXPERT DRY KILN OPERATOR 


Any domestic woods, any type kilns. Abreast of 
latest developments in kiln engineering and a real 
lumberman in addition. 

Address “IL. 9,” care American Lumberman. 











